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PREFACE 


This essay does not lay claim to imich originality or scliular- 
ship. Its claim is primarily one of meaningful relevatice to the 
situation in contemporary political theory. In view particular¬ 
ly of the generally imitative and conformist temper of the 
profession in this country, its meaning and relevance lies, 
above all, in its critical and non-conformist approach to tiie 
more important of the recent developments in political theorv 
in the west, more specifically in the English-speaking worhl. 
Such a critical approach, I believe, is absolutely necessary if 
we are to understand these developments and benefit from 
them in our work here, and not be simply submerged under 
them. Whatever the merits of my argument on general issues 
or on specific controversies, I hope this essay will be of some 
help to those in search of a more critical, and critically con¬ 
structive, orientation in their study of contemporary political 
theory. 

This essay, again, is not the fruit of any ‘inner urge’: it is, 
in the real sense of the term, a casual exercise. It has grown 
out of a controversy which arose when a colleague, wantinn 
to build a cult of Professor Michael Oakeshott (of the London 
School of Economics and Political Science), deemed it necessary 
not only to denounce Harold Laski, ‘the forgotten Fabian’— 
who.se ‘more fundamental error', we are told, lay in not 
doing what according to Oakeshott is the proper thing for a 
Professor of Political Science to do; for which truly unpardon¬ 
able error, we are further told, ‘the English academic world— 
Oxbridge in particular—’ very properly ‘killed’ him, but ‘with 
kindness', by their 'silence'—but also to attack Karl Marx, 
that unfortunately less forgotten but all the same now totally 
refuted , rejected and ‘dismissed' ‘19th century’ thinker with 
'pretensions to scientific philosophy’! The immediate compul¬ 
sion to write, the Aristotelian 'efficient cause' as it were, was 
a 'provocation' from my students at the Delhi University— 
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I have already thanked them for it in the pages of Einjiiiry, 
where part of this essay originally appeared—who wanted a 
quick critical comment, from a Marxist standpoint, on the 
philosophy and politics of Professor Michael Oakeshott. This 
comment I sought to provide in the form of notes on Oake- 
sholt’s well-known and representative collection of writings, 
KdlioimiKsiii in Polilics.' That is how this essay originally came 
to he written. 

As mentioned above, this essay, part of it to be precise, first 
appeared as a series of three articles in Enquiry (Vol. I, Nos. 2 
and ], 1964; Vol. II. No. 1, 1965). Delhi. Friends, among 
whom are many critics also, having thought its argument to 
be {)f interest to a wider audience and the People’s Publishing 
House having very kindly olTered to undertake its publication 
in book form, it is now being so published. 

In jiiitting the essay together for publication as a book. I 
base not consitlercd it necessary or desirable to revise or 
modif\- the original argument. The reader may even detect 
marks of its first publication as a series of separate articles. 

1 base. liowe\er. taken advantage of this new publication to 
make changes of another sort. I have included those parts of 
the essas wliicli had to be left out of the original publication 
lor lack of space and I have quoted Oakeshori more fully in 
sexeial plates in order to make bis meaning or argument 

clearer. I have also added a few footnotes and put additional 
material under some old ones. 

Ibis cssa\ is nut intended to be a comprehensive study of 
Oakesluitt's philosophy, though it does come to grips, I believe, 
with some of its more fundamental aspects or" principles. Its 
argument, because of the very nature uf the comroversy. 
centres art.iind the issues concerning the relevance and validity 
ol Oakeshott and the supposed lack of relevance and validity 
of Marx. This also explains the essentially polemical and. at 
times, diseursive nature ol this argument. It has often been 

Lond^ic Methum. 
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necessary to broaden the argument, to digress and refer to 
other important recent developments in contemporary political 
theory, in order to point out the historical and intellectual 
context of Oakeshott’s philosophy, the ideological phenomena 
of which this philosophy may be said to form a part, and the 
socio-political significance of such ideological phenomena, etc., 
etc. There are, besides, digressions (especially in Chapter IV) 
relating to Marx and the Marxist position—of course, as I 
understand it—on a number of important issues. I am not 
apologetic about these digressions. On the contrary I believe 
them to be most germane to the argument of this essay as a 
whole. And if I have here quoted some authors more than once 
or at length, it is not only because they have put the argument 
better than I could have done but also because, in my opinion, 
these authors and their writings deserve to be much better 
known in this country than is the case at present. I have, 
however, put these digressions in the footnotes in order to 
concentrate in the text on Oakeshott philosophy alone. What 
is more, my argument about this philosophy stands or falls 
independently of these digressions; those interested only in 
Oakeshott's philosophy and politics may, if they so like, even 
leave them out. 

The comment on Oakeshott is, of course, polemical. One 
kind of critic has even complained that it is too polemical to 
be scholarly, that it lacks what is supposed to be the proper 
academic approach or expression. Now every one is entitled 
to his or her own understanding of what is properly 'scholarly' 
or 'academic'. But under the circumstances I really do not 
know how this comment could be any different without losing 
its whole point. In any case, to me content of argument, 
clarity of expression and explicitness of judgment have been 
of greater importance than the so-called scholarly approach 
and academic usage, or the clever, Aesopian manners of ex¬ 
pression. The comment is also, as stated earlier, frankly Marx¬ 
ist, for such is my conscious, carefully arrived at philosophical 
attitude, such are my philosophical preferences. It has been 
suggested that it is, perhaps, a trifle too unashamedly Marxist 
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in its emphasis and that this calls for further explanation. If 
so, I will offer one for what it is worth. This emphasis cer¬ 
tainly seeks to assert the truth that so long as capitalism lasts 
and men live under an unjust and irrational social order, 
Marxism can neither be refuted nor rejected. It also aims at 
drawing attention to the abundance of riches, philosophical 
and sociological, that awaits any scholar who is willing or, 
perhaps, bold enough to go to the classics of Marxism. But 
more than any thing else, this emphasis seeks to affirm the 
scientific character and validity of Marxism, not as a closed 
system or a set of ‘sacred scriptures’, but as a changing and 
developing, a living and creative theory, continuously inter¬ 
acting with the rest of contemporary thought, teaching it and 
learning from it, and growing with the growth of scientific 
and historical knowledge. Marxism, with its powerful analyti¬ 
cal method, is today as relevant as ever to any attempt at 
understanding and, therefore, changing the world. Far from 
having been ‘refuted’, ‘rejected’ or ‘dismissed’—news given to 
us heaven alone knows how many times in the past hundred 
years and mure—‘it may even be’, as Maepherson has recently 
reminded us, ‘that the utility of Marxism as a means of under* 
standing the world is increasing over time'.* My emphasis on 
Marxism is thus intended to underline its validity as a social 
science. At the very least, one must recognise that Marxism 
is of central importance to any viable social science today. I 
know that in this age the desire to ‘go beyond' is very strong 
in different fields of social and political inquiry. And it is a 
very legitimate and necessary desire too, when it is not merely 
an ilch born of entirely un-acadcmic and non-scholarly con¬ 
siderations like the search for easy academic prestige and 
success, or the desire to appear more than up-to-date and, per¬ 
haps, catch the eye of Ford Foundation directors, by copying 
the very latest academic mode in the west, or the need to keep 
up in the rat race which is now on, in the universities as 


z. C. B. Maepherson. ‘Post-Liberal Dcinocracv?' Ttic Cnnotlian Journal of 
Economics and Political Science, Vol. jo, No. ’4. November 1964. 
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much as elsewhere in our society. What I want to suggest is 
that if, and in so far as, we 'go beyond’ Marx, we go with him 

and not against him or away fiom him. 

My commitment to Marxism, however, is likely to raise— 
it has in fact already done so—a seemingly more serious 
objection, particularly from those who insist on regarding 
Marxism entirely as ‘philosophy’ or ‘ideology’ and not at all 
as 'science'. This objection concerns the so-called ‘bias’ which 
any such commitment is said to involve. It in fact raises the 
much larger question of objectivity and impartiality, of integ¬ 
rity, open-mindedness or detachment in academic work, in any 
eriti'cal and interpretative study, like the present one. of a 
given system of social and political thought. 

This is, no doubt, an important question in its own right. 

I do not think, however, that it is necessary for me to under¬ 
take a detailed discussion of it here. It is today generally 
recognised, at least among the knowledgeable, that in acade¬ 
mic work, in anv critical and interpretative study of a system 
of thought, or anywhere else for that matter, an argument 
must be"" taken seriously, at its face value, and its validity 
rationally examined before other considerations become even 
remotely relevant, before any appeal is made, for example, 
to the author’s real or supposed ‘biases'. And this is all I ask 
of the critics with regard to the argument of this essay. But 
since the question has been raised, and quite loudly by some, 
and since in the mvthology surrounding academic work the 
issue of ‘biases' still occupies an important place, some reflec¬ 
tions on the subject arc necessary to make the issue, as I under¬ 
stand it, clear and also, if possible, to answer the charge of 
being 'biased', which is still regarded by many as the most 
damning charge that can ever be brought against anyone- 
working in the academic field. 

In making this study of Oakeshott’s philosophy and politics, 
I certainly do not claim to have been absolutely objective or 
impartial or detached. No scholar in fact can be so in a study 
of this nature, though many do indeed profess or, perhaps, 
pretend to be. I have, however, throughout tried to be objec- 
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tive, impartial and detached in the sense that I have shown, 
within the limits of this essay, the utmost fidelity to the facts 

^ m 

and sources of Oakeshott’s philosophy. Before subjecting it to 
critical scrutiny I have, honestly and to the best of my ability, 
sought to know and understand this philosophy, which, inci¬ 
dentally, is not always an easy task as any one familiar with 
Oakeshott’s writings would know. And I have always tried to 
present it as clearly and accurately as possible. All this I have 
done in full awareness of my so-called 'bias’. Besides, I have 
confessed to this ‘bias’; or, as I would prefer to put it, I have 
frankly avowed my conscious philosophical preferences and 
have been quite explicit about my moral and political judg¬ 
ments. This, I believe, is the most that a scholar can or should 
be expected to do, or perhaps, even needs to do. In this con¬ 
nection what Sabine says of the sludy of history of political 
theory in general is in fact tnie of every specific study of a 
system of social and political thought. In a study of this 
nature, he writes, one 'can make no profession of impartiality 
beyond that fidelity to sources which is the obligation of every 
serious historian, or beyond that avowal of conscious prefer¬ 
ences which should be expected of every honest man. In any 
other sense the claim of detachment is a supci-firiality or a 
pretense.'J 

One cannot, even if one wanted it. be entirely free from 
‘bias', from one's philosophical preferences or preconceptions. 
Or, to pur it more comprehensively, one cannot be ever with¬ 
out one’s ‘philosophy’. It has been said that there is none so 
poor as not to have a philosophy of his own. One may add 
that there is none so rich cither as to be able to do without 
one. Wc arc all, in a sense, philosophers, whether we know it 
or not: wc all have our more or less open, more or less clear¬ 
ly or consciously formulated assumptions, opinions, beliefs, 
principles, and attitudes towards life, on which wc habitually 

r. Ccorgc H. Snbinc. A History of Politic.jl Thfory. New York. 1949, p. 

vuc. Sabine himself, for example, informs ns that his 'own philosophical 

preference' are 'in general agreement with the results of Hume’s criticism 
01 natural law'. 
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act, by which we indeed live. These together constitute our 
philosophy, to which also belong our more or less general 
ways of looking at things and ideas, our philosophical 
preferences and preconceptions. The ver)' language we use 
reflects and bears witness to the philosophy we have. The 
question is really not one of having or not having a philoso¬ 
phy or philosophical preconceptions but of what sort of 
philosophy or preconceptions one docs or shall have. As 
A. E. Taylor says, ‘we have no choice whether we shall have 
a philosophy or not, but only the choice whether we shall 
form our theories consciously and in accord with some intelli¬ 
gible principle, or unconsciously and at random.’+ And scho¬ 
lars who profess to be free from ‘bias’ would do well to 
remember that there can be ‘biases’ or preconceptions, even 
‘principles’ as Locke noticed a long time ago, ‘that have been 
derived from no better original than the superstition of a 
nurse, or the authority of an old woman' and are sanctiSed 
by nothing more than ‘length of time and consent of neigh- 
bours’.J It can also be that one’s philosophy or philosophical 
preconceptions are determined simply by one’s economic or 
financial situation, without any conscious or intelligent think¬ 
ing being involved in the process. For there exists in our 
society ‘a custom or even a tradition to the effect that one 
ought to have the sort of ideas, as one has the sort of clothes, 
befitting one's income.’^ 

It will not do, therefore, merclv to (juestion the ‘biases’ of 
others. (Or, is it only the other man's ‘bias' which is such a 
nuisance?). Since we simply cannot avoid having our ‘biases’ 
and since any profession of not having or avoiding them only 
means smuggling them in unconsciously and uncritically, the 
real task lies elsewhere. It lies in becoming aware of one’s 
own ‘biases’, of one’s philosophical preferences or preconcep¬ 
tions, in correcting them to the extent they are merelv ‘biases’ 

4 - Quoted by John Lewis, IntroHuclion to Phiiosopliy, London. 1954, p. j. 

5- John Locke, Essay Concerning Human L/iidcrslanding, Oxford. 1894. 

P- 87- 

6. Barrows Diinliam. Ctatit in Chains, Boston, «95). p. 24. 
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or prejudices and, thus, putting them on a more rational and 
scientific basis, and, for the. rest, in avowing them frankly. 
We must recognise and analyse our philosophical preferences 
or preconceptions, subject them to most careful and critical 
scnitiny, in order to make them, that is our philosophy as a 
whole, as rational and scientific as we possibly can. It can 
never be emphasised too much that he who is most conscious 
of his own ‘bias' is also more capable of taking guard against 
it, even of transcending it and, above all, of developing a more 
rational and scientific philosophic orientation in his academic 
work, an orientation which will help in achieving a more 
objective understanding, a more true explanation or inter¬ 
pretation, of a given social phenomenon, be it a segment of 
history or a system of social and political thought. As George 
Thomson once wrote: 

Our view cannot he wholly objective, and the professed 
impartiality of some modern scholars is an illusion; but it 
will be more or le.ss objective in proportion as we recoj^nise 
and analyse our own preconceptions. We must become con¬ 
scious of our prejudices in order to correct them .7 
I may add that to understand, explain or interpret a system 
of social and political thought without any avoidable bias, 
prejudice or distortion, to achieve as objective or impartial a 
view of it as possible, is not to abdicate the responsibility of 
evaluating it, of accepting or rejecting it. To choose in this 
way does not in any meaningful sense destroy academic 
impartiality so long as the choice follows from the facts of the 
ca.se and docs not distort them, so long as it is based on know¬ 
ledge, on a true understanding of the given system of social 
and political thought. To know or understand is not to eschew 
ethics, it is not to become useless and soniethim* less than a 
man. To be academically impartial is not to be ethically or poli¬ 
tically neutral. Such a neutrality is in fact nut even' possible. 
For on all really important issues, in philosophy as in real 
life, neutrality is an illusion. Here everything said or done,, 
or left unsaid or undone, assists one side or the other. 

7. George Tliuin.von. .Vsi-hvlus tin.t AtLcn.?. London, loio. p. 2. 
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To conclude, I have sought to study Oakcshott’s pliilosophy 
as objectively and impartially as possible, taking its aigumcnt 
seriously and in its own right, and examining its validity pri¬ 
marily on rational grounds. I would like my argument to be 
treated in the same way before any condemnatory appeal is 
made to my so-called ‘bias’. I have sought to make my philoso- 
ph ical preferences or preconceptions as valid, that is, as rational 
and scientific, as po<;sibIe so that they may be a help, and not 
a hindrance, towards the achievement of truth, of as true as 
possible an understanding or interpretation of what is under 
study. At least this is how I understand the nature and func¬ 
tion of Marxist philosophical preferences in academic work. 
And if, or to the extent, they remain only 'biases’, or at least 
appear to be such to others, I have frankly avowed them. Lot 
those who would question and reject them, use this question¬ 
ing and rejection to become aware of their own ‘biases’ and 
philosophical preferences, make them as rational as possible, 
and avow them as frankly as I have done. Let them speak of 
what they would insinuate and make their own moral and 
political judgments as explicit and acknowledged as I have 
made mine. 

I know this will not satisfy everyone. It is not expected to. 
There are even those who, in talking of ‘biases’, believe that 
impartiality or objectivity consists in being at home in all 
currents, that integrity or detachmctit means never to make 
up one’s mind, and that open-mindedness is to have a mind 
so open that everything falls through, or so open at one end 
only as to gather everything, including all the rubbish, indi¬ 
genous or foreign, that ever falls in; who not only persist in 
believing all this but even parade it as the proper scientific or 
academic attitude, an indication indeed of their supposedly 
superior scholarly sensibilities. It mav'seem unkind to sav so. 
but they are really the wobblers of the academic world— 
interesting men, no doubt, but hardlv worth taking seriousi). 
It was of this type of ‘scholar’ that Dunham once wrote: 

Tossed like a cork upon conflicting waves, he follows the 

wave that is stronger, riding, as it seems to him, sagely and 
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majestically, with the familiar sky above and the familiar 
flood beneath. He enjoys direct acquaintance with the 
waters which bear him, and he reflects with satisfaction 
upon his own inner constancy—the true, the pure, and 
unsubmersive cork.8 

Finally a few comments are necessary to obviate possible 
misunderstanding of several statements made in the text—^for 
purposes of description, explanation and interpretation, or of 
evaluation—about the social origin of ideas and ideologies, 
about their representing specific class interests, and about 
thinkers being the ideologists or representatives of particular 
classes, etc. Misunderstanding of Marxist usage here is both 
very common and persistent. I have occasionally tried to pro¬ 
vide the corrective in the text itself. Even at the risk of repe¬ 
tition, I would like to offer two very brief clarifications on this 
subject. 

In the first place, when Marxists speak of the derivation of 
ideas and ideologies from a given social environment, of these 
being conditioned socially or historically, their position is not 
to be identified with a mere ‘sociology of knowledge’, or with 
a certain sort of simple ‘historical relativism’, which regards 
all ideas and ideologies as ‘merely ideology’ or ‘pure illusion', 
as so much rationalisation, or as instruments of winning and 
defending power and advancing particular interests only, and 
which, thus, implies that no question as to the truth or falsity 
of these ideas and ideologies can or need be entertained. On 
the contrary Marxism holds that though they are necessarily 
relative and contingent, and more or less full of elements of 
‘false consciousness’, ideas and ideologies may, and often do, 
contain important elements of truth also—‘the rational kernel 
within the mystical shell’ as Marx put it—and thus contri¬ 
bute to the growth of human knowledge. This is particularly 
the case with the ideology of a rising, that is, a progressive or 
revolutionary class, whose interests are, partly at least, the 
interests of the society as a whole, which can and does confront 


S. Borrows Diinlum, Miin Against AfytJi, London. >940. p. iok 
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reality boldly, and whose ideology, therefore, may well partake 
of truth without of course expressing all of it: just as the oppo¬ 
site is generally the case with the ideology of a declining, that 
is, a conservative or reactionary class, whose interests increas- 
ingly cease to have anything in common with those of the 
people at large, which lacks the capacity or courage to confront 
reality boldly, and whose ideology, therefore, comes to be more 
and more taken over bv anti-intellectualism, irrationalism and 
obscurantism. In extreme cases such an ideology may well 
graduate from being the half-truth it once was, to being a 
total lie. 

Maurice Dobb has well-expressed the Marxist position on 
this question. Pointing out that for Marx and Engels ‘an ideo¬ 
logy represented the “world view” of a particular class, standing 
at a particular point in the historical process and viewing things 
from the perspective of a particular position in a prevailing 
system of social relations' and was, therefore, something ‘in¬ 
evitably relative and contingent', he writes; 

Yet ideologies were not pure illusion (as Mannheim, for 
example, seems to have held). Certainly there was a large, 
even predominating, element of ‘false consciousness’, espe¬ 
cially in the ideology of an established ruling class which 
clung to power when already faced with a revolutionary 
challenge. But at the same time an ideology, especially in its 
revolutionary and formative phase, could contain an im¬ 
portant 'scientific' and realistic element, which could be 
treated according to the objective criterion of human experi¬ 
ence as an addition to human knowledge. Absolute truth was 
not a Kantian unknowable, even if it could never be reached 
at any finite point in the historical process: it could be 
approached asymptotically, and criteria existed by which 
one could speak about being nearer to it or more remote.^ 

It is obvious therefore that an inquiry into the social origins, 
the historically conditioned nature or the class character, of 


9. Maurice Dohb, On I:coiiomic T/icory muf Sotidliiiii. London, 
p. 2 ) 5 . 
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an ideology or a philosophy does not dispose of the question 
of its truth or validity. Such an inquiry, 'the socio-analytical 
diagnosis’ as Karl Popper calls it, is no doubt most useful in 
understanding or explaining the ‘merely ideological’, ‘illusory’ 
or non-rational elements in an ideology or a philosophy, and 
in establishing its larger social meaning, and significance. But 
it has no bearing at all on the question of its truth or validity. 
As a matter of fact such an inquiry itself becomes truly 
relevant and legitimate only after the validity of an ideology 
or a philosophy has been independently assessed. So far as 
this assessment is concerned it is a matter for an entirely 
different kind of inquiry to which the questions of logic, evi¬ 
dence and truth arc central and which seeks to make clear 
the grounds on which an ideology or a philosophy is to be 
accepted or rejected. In other words, for a Marxist the grounds 
for acceptance or rejection ot an ideology or a philosophy lie 
primarily in its being true or false and not in its social origin 
and significance, in its socially conditioned nature or class 
character. 

In the second place, when Marxists speaks of class-ideology— 
an ideology is seldom, if ever, all of one piece; gcncrallv it is 
constituted hv many ideas, doctrines, systems of docma and 
philosophies which seemingly compete and even contradict 
each other but are socially supplementary—they do not mean 
the ideas or doctrines or philosophies which particular membel^ 
or groups of a class happen at a particular moment to hold. 
Nor do they in speaking of class-ideologists mean to suggest 
that these ideologists or thinkers are themselves members of 
the class or even its conscious or enlluisia.stic admirers and 
defenders. (This may or inav not Ik* true as well). On the 
contrars', what makes an ideolouv or a set of ideas the ideolouv 
or phllosophv of a class Is the fact that it corre.sponds to the 
purposes and practices, to the actual long-term needs and 
interests of that class, expressing not only its points of strength 
but its liniilalions. tvasioiu .and prejudices also. And what 
makes thinkers, no matter what their class oriuin or batk- 
ground, the ideologists of a class is the fact that in their 
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thinking they do not transgress the limits bevond which that 
class will not go in real lite. 

What Marx himself said on this subject is quite explicit. 
Pointing out that the ideologists of a class need not be them¬ 
selves members of that class—‘accordino to their education and 
their individual position they mav be separated from them as 
widely as heaven from earth’—he wrote: 

What makes them representatives (of the class) is the fact 
that in their minds they do not get bevond the limits which 
the latter do not get beyond in life, that they arc consc(|Uciu- 
ly driven, theoretically, to the same problems and solutions 
to which material interest and social position drive the latter 
practicallv. This is, in general, the relationship between the 
political and liternry rcprcscjitotivcs of a class and the class 
that they represent.'o 



10. Karl Marx, The Uighteenth Brnnitnrc of louis Boimpiirfr. 
1948, pp. 58 9. 
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One must from time to time repeat svhat one believes in. 
proclaim what one agrees with and what one condemns. 

Goethe 

It is the great advantage of the new movement that we do 
not seek to anticipate the new world dogmatically, but rather 
to discover it in the criticism of the old.... It is not our task 
to build up the future in advance and to settle all problems 
for all time: our task is ruthless criticism of everything that 
exists, ruthless in the sense that the criticism will not shrink 
cither from its own conclusions or from conflict with the 
powers that be. 

Karl Marx 

The thinker's function, to contribute our share to the 
description of reality, to improve (so far as we may) the 
modes of getting things chosen and done. This is everybody’s 
guarantee of honor in other people’s thoughts. It is the 
sole true objectivity, namely, a bias in favor of mankitid. 


Barrows Dunham 
















CHAPTER I 


Introduction 


Reflection on politics, or on political reflection itself, 
can be at different levels and varied in form, but it is nevei 
a purely philosophical exercise, standing, as it were. inde« 
pendcntly on its own feet. To the thinker it may indeed often 
appear that since his intellectual activity is a process wherein 
he works with thought-material alone, he is deriving both its 
form and content from the realm of pure thought itself— 
there being no need, therefore, for him to look further for a 
more remote cause or process, independent of thought. This, 
however, is really a case, as Engels pointed out,' of the 
philosopher philosophising consciously but with ‘a false con¬ 
sciousness’. which only obscures the connection that of neces¬ 
sity obtains between philosophy and society, between the 
philosopher and the world he lives and philosophises in. 

Recognition of this connection is almost universal in the 
field of social science today. It derives, in fact, from one of 
the more profound insights of Marxism, namely that 'it is not 
the consciousness of men that determines their existence, but, 
on the contrary, their social existence determines their com 
sciousness’2, and that ‘man’s ideas, views, and conceptions, ir. 
one word, man's consciousness, changes with every change in 
the conditions of his material existence, in his social rebations 
and in his social life'.? This insight of Marx, among many 
others, has come to be consciously adopted, often without 
acknowledgment, or accepted unconsciously and used even 

1. Letter to Mehring, 14 July 1893. Marx and Engels. Selected CorrespoM- 
dcnce 1846-1895, London. 1943. p. 511 

2. Marx, Critique of Political Economy, Calcutta, n.d., pp. 11-2 

3. Marx and Engels. Manifesto of the Communist Party, Moscow. 104^ 

p* 68 
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without knowledge of its source, by almost all social scientists 
worthy of the name. 

Recognition of the socio-historical context of a philosophy, 
of the social determination of a particular system of thought, 
does not in the least suggest that such philosophy or system 
of thought should not be studied in its own right or treated 
with utmost seriousness. Nor does this recognition in any 
way provide an answer to the most important question: is a 
philosophy true or false? Indeed, the origins of a philosophy 
or theory are logically irrelevant to the question of its truth 
or the validity of its conclusions. This truth or validity is a 
matter for rational argument and is to be treated, that is, 
tested and established or rejected, according to the same cri¬ 
teria or standards of objectivity as we apply in any other 
field of human knowledge.4 If I have, nevertheless, drawn 
attention to the close and dialectical relationship that exists 
between the philosopher and his society, it is only to suggest, 
at the moment, two things. Firstly, there is no philosophy, 
including the sceptic’s anti-philosophy, which is without 
social origins and therefore without social and political signi¬ 
ficance. Secondly, it should not be considered odd or inappro¬ 
priate’ to find that contemporary political theory or 
philosophy,5 including the most abstract and esoteric, is indi- 


4. In this connection what Oskar Lange says of scientific theory in 
general, and of political economy in particular, applies to political theory 
also. He writes: 

The fact that scientific views and trends of scientific thought origi¬ 
nate in particular historical conditions, in particular social classes or 
groups, does not in itself decide their truth or falsity. The truth of 
scientific statements depends exclusively on their agreement with objec¬ 
tive reality and this agreement can only be verified in practice, i.e., in 
activity altering reality-The truth or falsitv of the assertions of politi¬ 

cal economy is tested by a confrontation with reality, on the basis of 
statistical or historical verification: it is also tested by the effectiveness 
or ineffectiveness of the economic policy based on these assertions.... TTius 
the truth of scientific statements is tested in the process of the dialectic 
of scientific cognition. But the social conditions in which science deve¬ 
lops and the social significance of its results may favour the attainment 
of scientific truth or they may hamper it and even make it impossible: 
(Poliiifrtl Econoniy, Vol. I, London. 1963, p. 322). 

5. For our purpose, it is not necessary either to enter into a discussion 
of ‘what is political theory?’ or to make distinctions, currently fashion- 
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<ative not only, positively or negatively, of the intellectual 
achievement of the age, but also immediately or remotely of 
the great social and political conflicts of our times. The rise 
and decline of particular political doctrines, the supplanting 
of one theory, mood, or habit by another, significant shifts 
in the view taken of the nature and purpose, and indeed the 
very possibility or otherwise of political theory, changes in 
the methods of study and in the very tone and temper of 
political speculation, all ultimately reflect the fluctuating for¬ 
tunes of political struggle, the ever changing condirio'ns of 
our social and political life. 

Viewed thus, Michael Oakeshott's Rationalism in Politics 
is a significant book. A collection of ten major essays, pre¬ 
viously published together with certain new ones, and written 
over fifteen eventful years of the post-Second World War 
period, it embodies the mature reflections on diverse themes 
of a brilliant, highly sensitive, and genuinely philosophical 


able, between political 'theor/ and political ‘philosophy*, ‘science*, 
ideology. etc On this the reader may see George H. Sabine. ‘What is a 
Political Theory'. The Journal of Politics. Vol. I. No. i. February igio; 
Arnold Brecht, Political Theory: The Foundations of Twentieth-tenturv 
Political Thought. Princeton University Press, 1959. pp. i 4 -» 7 : Andrew 
^ckcr. Political Theory: Philosophy. Ideology. Science. New York. 1961. 
■Cn. 1; etc. 

Sabine points out that political theory has always and 'characteristically 

contained factors of... three kinds..., the factual, the causal, and the 

valuational’. Making the distinction between ‘philosophy’ as ‘a disinterest- 

ed search for the principles of the good state and the good society’ and 

sci(?nce as a disinterested search for knowledge of political and social 

reality, with ideology* representing ‘the rationalizations and distortions 

which are endemic to the two aforementioned pursuits. Hacker writes 

that political theory is a body of philosophical and scientific knowledge 

which, regardless of when and where it was originally written, c.m in- 

m^ase our understanding of the world in which we live today and will 
live tomorrow’. •' 


I use the term political theory* In this broad sense, in the fradi(ion.il 
sense of generalised philosophical reflection on politics, of an intellectual 
construction which has. in varying degrees, the elements of ‘philosophy, 
ideology and science. Later in these notes we shall be concerned with a 

namely, the possibility of political theory as a developing 
^dy of knowledge, of tested and accepted theory about man. society and 

through investigation of the world in ways broadly 
wmparable to those employed bv the natural sciences and giving us an 
«vcr increasing understanding and mastery of thp world in which we Jive. 
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mind. The book has been warmly praised and severely criti¬ 
cised though not always fully understood, particularly by 
those to whom it is supposed to bring solace and comfort or 
who have sought justification, encouragement, or guidance in 
its teachings. The faithful, whose enthusiasm would perhaps 
embarrass the sceptic in Oakeshotf, have called upon us to 
find in his book a 'rich store-house of highly original ideas' 
while the critics, in equal hurry, have rediscovered in him a 
philosopher, original and unconventional, of modern conser¬ 
vatism. Others, more thoughtfully, have seen in Oakeshott ‘a 
Toiy anarchist' turning into *a lonely nihilist',^ or a thinker 
whose 'genuinely philosophical defence of traditional ways of 
life' involves a plea for a kind of romanticism in politics 
which, it is feared, may 'open the way to irrationalism and 
terror’.? 

However that may be, there is no doubt that in his essays 
Oakeshott raises questions which are fundamental and pro¬ 
vides answers which arc farrcaching and highly disturbing in 
their implications. In a sense, he has conceived his task in" the 
grand manner of high political philosophy, which he himself 
once phrased as ‘the revelation of the universal predicament 
in the local and transitory mischief.'S Oakeshott reveals 
Rationalism as the source of 'the universal predicament’ in 
which modern western civilisation finds itself. For deliverance 
he turns to the twin principles of empiricism (to expose and 
demolish) and traditionalism (to defend and preserve and, per¬ 
haps, build). In this, despite his studied eccentricity of man- 
nei, his famous prose style and somewhat esoteric teaching, 
Oakeshott s philosophy remains a part, a distinctive part no 
doubt, of a whole trend in modern thinking which, with its 
distrust of reason, science and all systematic thought, its fear 
of change, its obsessive concern for stability and hopelessly 
romantic yearning for the past, its mood of doubt, disillusion- 

Michael Oakeshott'. Eiicoiitiier, June 

7. Colm Falck, ‘Romanticism in Politics'. New left Review No iS. 

fanuarv-Fcbniary. 1963 ' 

8. M. Oakeshott, Introduction to Hobbes’ levmtban, Oxford, 1957. p. xi 
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ment and despair, bears witness to a deep change in the gene¬ 
ral character of the times. 

In the academic study of politics this trend is reflected in 
the significant development of an attitude of cynical indiffer¬ 
ence towards ideas and ideals, towards all ideological or 
theoretical considerations, an attitude of profound scepticism 
that questions not only the purpose but the possibilits' oi 
political theory itself. 


II 

In 1946, Denis Brogan, in his Inaugural Address at the 
Cambridge University, said: ‘We may doubt today whether 
any such academic discipline as political science exists, a doubt 
practically unknown to earlier ages... .'0 More than a decade 
later Douglas V. Vernev wrote: 

Many modern writers seem to share a complacent consen¬ 
sus that political theory docs not lead anywhere; some go 
so far as to make the serious suggestion that philosophizing 
about politics has reached a dead end. . . . Indeed it is diffi¬ 
cult to find a British book on political theory in the past 
few years which docs not share the prevailing doubts and 
frustrations. 

The origins of this mood of scepticism may be traced back 
to the opening years of this century. It ripened with the 
tragedies of the period which followed—two world wars, a 
great depression, the rise of fascism and the rest—reaching its 
climax in the era that opened with the end of the Second 
World War. This mood is, thus, in a way, contemporaneous 
with what Leo Strauss has called ‘the crisis of the modern 
Western World.’* ‘ 

9. Quoted in G. T:. G. CatJin, Sysfeiirotic Polttit'^. l ondon. 1062. p. 7 

10. Douglas V. Verncy, Tlic Analysis of Politicitl Systems, London. 1959. 
pp. 199-200 

11. Leo Str.nnss, ‘Fpiloguc’ to Cssnys on tlic Stienti/ic Study of Politics, 
edited by Herbert J. Storing, New York. 1962. p. 507 

Wc may note that during roughly the same period another approacli 
also came into prominence, particularly in the American universities. It 
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It is elementary but necessary to point out that the great 
tradition in western political thought^ Plato onwards, is that 
of purposeful speculation and, not so very long ago, it was 
possible in the British universities to theorise about politics 
hopefully and without fear that this activity would be pro¬ 
nounced impossible or illegitimate. In a more optimistic England, 
for example, T. H. Green could, from Oxford, elaborate— 
without incurring academic disapprobation and with the ap¬ 
proval of the Establishment—the theoretical principles which 
served the needs not only of Tory philanthropy but even of 
an actively reformist, change-seeking liberalism; though it must 
be added, the reforms and changes of this ^positive liberalism*^ 
always stayed safe within the limits of the established property 
relations of capitalism. 


has been called ‘the new science of politics', or ‘the scientiHc shidy of 
politics’, or more often, ‘the behavioral science of politics'. (This last name. 
%e behavioral science', was perhaps thought up, C Wright Mills once 
suggested, ‘as a propaganda device to get money for social research from 
Foundations and Congressmen who confuse “social science’’ with “social¬ 
ism’"). ^ile achieving valuable results in limited and specialised fields, 
this ‘new' approach, too, with its excessively piecemeal character, one¬ 
sided emphasis on ‘data’ and a false fear of risking generalisation, has all 
too often not only shared in and contributed to the general climate against 
theory but has, thereby, also stultified its own claim to be scientific. 

As a matter of fact, a very crude and shallow, and essentially unscienti¬ 
fic, empiricism seems to be the single most important methodological weak¬ 
ness of what goes nowadays under the name of 'the scientific study of 
politics’ or ‘the behavioral science of politics’. William A. Glaser has 
spoken of ‘barefoot empiricism’ which is today ’common in political 
saence’ ('The Types and Uses of Political Theory’. Social Research. Vol. 22, 
Autumn 1955). In the absence of ‘a more general theor/ to guide, ^facts 
are piled upon facts’. David Easton has told us. ‘until all sense of purpose 
IS ost (‘The Decline of Modern Political Theory’. The Journal of Polirics. 
Vol. 13. February. 1951). In so many fields, Arnold A. Rogow has written, 
the data stand mountain-high, with fresh increments arriving quarterlv 

=»longsidc molehills of generalization and 

theory ( Whatever Happened to the Great Issues?’ The American Political 
Science Review, Vol. LI. No. 3. September lo?;)- In a sommvhat more 
sympathetic comment Bernard Crick has pointed out that today 'there is 
more accurate infomation to be found about contemporary American bo- 
Nemment and politics than for any other nation, and yet there is remark¬ 
ably less knowledge about the causes and conditions which could rc\*cal 

A Underlying tendencies of this 

mforaation (The American Science of Politics. London. 1959. p. 230). In 

short, m the so-called 'scientific’ or ‘behavioral’ study of politics 'the 
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The twentieth century and the compulsions of a more tur¬ 
bulent era (with the capitalist society running into serious 
difficulties) inevitably permitted a limited, though significant, 
ladicalisation of academic political theory. The names of 
Wallas, Lindsay, Tawney, Cole and, above all, Laski come to 
one’s mind. Political theory, more realistically based, often 
committed to socialism, and occasionally even reaching out to 
Marx, was regarded as a means of both understanding and 
changing society. This always remained a minority trend; it 
was, however, enormously influential because of its relevance 
to the basic social and political issues of the age. 

The Establishment of the Right was naturally hostile to 
this trend; that of the Left, presided over by the right-wing 
labour leaders, was equally suspicious and fearful; the attitude 


immediately observable, measurable fact’ has often been indeed ‘that 
Moloch’ as Paul Baran once put it. ‘which is always seeking to devour 
analytic thought in contemporary social science.’ 

This crude and shallow empiricism is also partly responsible for that 
sterility, abstruse irrelevance, concern with trivialities and pretentious 
mediocrity, often covered up with weird, esoteric jargons and empty parrot¬ 
ing of scicntiBc method, which characterise much of the work produced 
by the new ‘scientific’ or ‘behavioral’ school. 

£ssays on the Scienti/ic Study of Politics contain an extensive critique of 
the new school; and one must recognise, without necessarily agreeing with 
either the assumptions from which the criticism proceeds or the conclu¬ 
sions it seeks to arrive at, that much of this criticism is quite valid. 1 
would particularly like to endorse the criticism about the general irrele¬ 
vance of much of the work of this school, its ‘sacrifice of political rele¬ 
vance oji the alter of methodology', .as Walter Berns puts it. In his 
‘Epilogue’, Leo Strauss points out the 'amazing disproportion between the 
apparent breadth of (its) goal (say, a general theory of social change) and 
the true pettiness of the researches undertaken to achieve that goal', and 
concludes, of course from his own liberal-conservative and rather back¬ 
ward-looking Christian point of view, that ‘the new political science. . . 
fiddles while Rome burns’. He adds, however, that ‘it is excused by t^vo 
facts: it docs not know that it fiddles, and It does not know that Rome 
bums'. 

Crick’s book. The American Science of Politics is an interesting critical 
study of the new school from an altogether different angle. He secs ‘the 
whole school more as an expression of American political thought than of 
science'. Ofienng ‘an interpretation of American political culture that 
seeks to show why in recent years political theory in the United States 
has commonly taken the form of belief in a political science’. Crick sjKaks 
of redeeming ‘recent American political thought from the sterility and 
narrowness of the idea of a science of politics’. 
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of most of their colleagues in the universities ranged from 
sympathetic tolerance or amused indifference to polite protest 
and occasional condemnation. But the practitioners of radical 
political theory never suffered complete loss of caste or of 
academic respectability. 

And then the mood of scepticism, so long maturing, Bnally 
arrived. Symbolic, as it were, of the change was Oakeshott 
succeeding to Laski s chair at the London School of Economics 
and Political Science in 1951. 

Ill 

I am not here concerned with inquiring into the origins and 
development of this sceptical attitude or with the larger ques¬ 
tion of the much-discussed 'decline of political theory'.i^ Here, 
only two closely interrelated points need to be noticed. 


u. Tlic 'decline' and occasionally even ‘death’ of political theory has been 
a subject of much recent discussion. Though covering both empirical or 
casual .and nonnativc or value theory, the focus of discussion has been 
more on the Litter than the former. And while the gravitv of the situation 
lus been variously assessed and the diagnoses have differed, as also have 
tlie remedies suggested, there has been a wide consensus, alarmed or 
complacent, about the existence of a situation of real 'trouble’, or ‘malaise’ 
as it lias been ca led (See, for example. Vcrncy. op. cit., Ch. XII: 'there 
are n.itural grounds for anxiety about present trends’ fincidentally. Vcmey 
holds that the tone of tlic present discontent has been set by Professor 

( r Lecture as Laski’s successor at iL London 

School of Economics in iqjj ); David Easton, loc. cit.: 'this poverty of 
politual (heorv, and also The Political System. New York, i953^Ch ^lo- 
d^Iinc into histoncism’; ]. Roland Pennock. 'Political Science and Political 
Philosopliy . The Anicricmi Politicnl Science Review. Vol XLV. December 
19^1: a plea for both political philosophers and empirical political scientists 
to mend their Alfred Cobban. 'The Decline of PoS Sv' 

roliti.al Science OuancrIy. Vol. LXVIII. September ion: 'a general t 7 n’ 
dency to cease thinking about society in terms of poli ical thcor"- Ha^v 
Erkstein. nipporteur. 'Political Theory and the Studv'^of Politics A ReoS 

"nVr Ainencnn Political Science Review. Vol. L. Ume ij^6- 

our Milain. in he mal analysis, and not siirprisinoly. was simoly^the 
bchaviorist-lhconst dichotomy'"; D.ivid G SmiHi 'nJiV;.- 1 c ^' j 
Political Tlieorv*. The An.enemi Polto Sdence R Wcw^V^^^ 

.0,7: ■.yro a widesprca<l conviction 

ogoM. Comment on Smith and Aptcr’; Robert A. D.ihl. ‘Political Thwry:' 
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In the first place, the background to. as also the ultimate 
determinant of, these developments in the field of political 
theory has been the deep crisis of western capitalist civili¬ 
sation—reflected in its wars, its political and economic depres¬ 
sions and its cultural crises as much as in the victorious revo¬ 
lutions and national liberation struggles against it and in the 
emergence of a socialist world. In ‘this terrible Twentieth 
Century’ (as Churchill aptly phrased it from the point of 
view of a declining social svstem), man, we are told, is 
‘impotent.. . more helpless than he has been for a long time', 
at the mercy of ‘conditions largely bevond his comprehension 

Truth and Consequences', World Pohiics, Vol. \I. October iqtS: 'In the 
Liiglish-spcaking world... political theory dead'.—a view broadiv shared 
l>y Peter Laslctt in his Introduction to Pbilosopbv. Pobiics fiird Sorirty. 
New York. i()s6; Leo Strauss, W/mt is Politicfll Pbilosopby? The r-rce Press 
of Clcncoc. Illinois, 1959. Ch. I: ‘Today, political philosophy is in a state 
of decay and perhaps of putrefaction, if it has not v.anishcd .nltogethcr’: 
C. B. Maepherson, 'Post-Liberal Doniocracv?’, Tbc Gjimdidii Journol of 
economics ond Politlctil Science. Vol. ^o. No. 4. November 1964: '[rolitical 
science is now more than ever in need of rethinking its nortnatisc theory'; 
etc., etc.). 

Cobban's essay, concerned primarily with normative political tlicorv. is 
noteworthy in that, while discussing, like most others, causes and condi¬ 
tions internal to political theory, lie also draws pointed atteiuion to the 
external, sociol causes or conditions, to ‘the inevitable pressure of objec¬ 
tive fact' as he calls it. 'The connection between now conditions of society 
and the decline of political thinking may be obscure", he sa\'S. ‘but it 
would be dangerous to suggest that there is notie.’ Cobban writes tliat ‘this 
is an age of revolutions', when, in the west, 'political pessimism is deeper 
than it has been perhaps sitice St. Augustine wrote the Dc Civifuic Dei', 
and the feeling is widespread that ‘ethical values have no place in the 
field of social dvtiamics and power politics'. In politics proper 'a sense of 
direction is larking, a feeling of purpo.se'. In human affairs in general ’we 
have a magnificent technical equipment for going somewhere, without 
an\svhcre to go'. Arguing for 'the need of rcooseiing a sense of direction, 
and thereffjrc contror, of reintroducing ‘the idea of purpose. .. into politi¬ 
cal thinking’, Cobban urges us to ‘take up again tlie tradition of Western 
political tlioiight', which tradition most western political theorists .seem 
to have abandoned today. 

One might add that Maepherson's essay, mentioned .aliovc. is written 
in the great tradition of western political thought. And the cssav is parti¬ 
cularly notew'ortliy because, emphasising that today ‘political values have 
become more, not less, in need of cetitral atrention in political science’, 
Maepherson has sought to suggest the specific way lorwarj for contem¬ 
porary political theory. 

To keep the record straight on tliis subject one must mention tliat 
scholars have not been wanting who liavc questioned tlie thesis, or 'the 
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and still more beyond his control... a victim of tides and 
currents, of whirpools and tornadoes.^o 

The response of the political theorist, not lagging far 
behind the politician, is equally characteristic of such a period 
of history. He finds the environment no longer ‘favourable^ for 
political and social theory. The historical outcome of the 20th 
century, he tells us, has 

produced a revulsion, even among thinkers, against any 

allegation’, about the 'decline* or ‘death* of political theory. Tliere is 
Dante Germino, for example, who has recently not only argued 
that ‘this thesis is seriously in enor’, but also insisted that 'at the present 
moment' we are on the verge of ‘a truly creative flowering’, indeed, a 
‘renaissance of political theory in the grand manner’. ‘Like the proverbial 
phoenix', he says, 'political theory is today rising from the ashes of its 
own destruction', and rather than ‘schedule its funeral’, ‘we should instead 
be joyously commemorating its rebirth’ (‘The Revival of Political Theory’ 
The Jounial of Politics, Vol. 25, August 196)). 

Germino's essay is a pedantic and rather confused exercise, though, one 
must admit, he certainly means well by political theory. The general 
nature and quality of his argument is clearly seen in two things. In the 
first place, he includes, even if a trifle hesitantly, Michael Oakeshott among 
the great ‘restorers’ of political theory, 'the scholars who are making signi¬ 
ficant contributions to the restorative effort’! In the second place, asldng 
the question why, despite ‘the present-day revival of political theory’ 
there is 'so much talk of "decline” in contemporary political theory?' 
Germino answers that the reason lies simply in the unwillingness or 
inability of both the ‘funereal’ critics and the ‘highly gifted’ restorers to 
see and recognise what Germino so plainly secs and recognises! Or. as 
Germino himself puts it, there are ‘two principal reasons' for it. Rrstly. 
there is the stubborn ‘majority in political science’ which, though ‘hard- 
pressed’, has been 'unwilling or unable to recognize the extent and impor¬ 
tance of the resistance movement’; these men are simply ‘incapable of 
recognizing genuine political theory when they see it’. Secondly, there is 
‘the curious inability on the part of some of the rcsisters—or restorers-— 
themselves’, as in case of Leo Strauss, for example, to recognise the same; 
these men too 'fail to recognize’ either their own achievement, ‘the extent 
of their influence", or 'the achievements of fellow political theorists’! 

n. ChiirchiH’s spccrli at Boston in March 1949, quoted in R. Palme 
Dutt’s Problems of Contemporary History, London, 1963, p. 35. In this 
speech Clnirchill spoke of being ‘faced by perils both grave and near and 
by problems more dire than have c\’cr confronted Christian civilisation"; 
and, for :m answer to these perils and problems of the twentieth century. 
Churchill looked to the atom bomb! 

The twentieth century crisis and the accompanying pessimism, at once 
apprehensive and guilty, which colours so much of contemporarv thought 
and practice and is the expression, partly' at least, of a sense of living at 
the end of an epoch, has been well expressed by Ortega Y Gasset: 

We live at a lime wlicn man believes himself fabulously capable of 
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attempt at a major reconstruction of ideas or institutions. 
Increasingly the temper of our times makes us willing to 
bear evils that we know rather than to venture to move 
towards dangers that we know not. As we become more 
and more defensive about established institutions and 
values, we tend to restrict our criticisms to relatively minor 
elements of the existing social and political order.u 


creation, but he does not know what to create. Lord of all things, he >$ 
not lord of himself. He feels lost amid his own abundance. With more 
means at its disposal, more knowledge, more technique than ever, it 
turns out that the world today goes the same way as the worst of 
worlds that have been; it simply drifts (The Rt:volt of the Musses, 

London. 1951- P- . .r-n l 

On the same theme, in the Protestant Era, Paul Tillich writes: 

It is not an exaggeration to say that today man experiences his pre¬ 

sent situation in terms of disruption, conflict, self-destruction, meaning¬ 
lessness and despair in all realms of life. This experience is expressed in 
the arts and in literature, conceptualized in existential philosophy, 
actualized in political cleavages of all kinds, and analysed in the psycho¬ 
logy of the unconscious (quoted by John Lewis, Marxism and the 

Open Mind, London, i 957 » p- x.). 

14. Herbert A. Deane. The Political Ideas of Harold J. l.aski. New York. 
• 955 ^ PP- Deane suggests that this sense of fear and uncertainty 

among political thinkers has not only induced many of them 'to conccu- 

tratc their energies on formulating hoc measures to deal with a succcs* 
sion of specific economic and political difficulties. but is also the major 
fcason behind their admitted 'failure to develop a philosophy of positive 

liberalism in this century’. , . , . , 

In this book Laski has been subjected to a criticism which is not always 
fair, despite the author’s promise not to be 'guilty of malice or triviality . 
And so deep is Deane's prejudice—l)orn* pernaps, of a fear of dangerous 
*un-Amcrican’ thoughts—that he completely fails to sec that, in a very 
real sense. Laski’s life-work, despite its failings, is precisely a scarcli for '.i 
philosophy of positive liberalism in this century’ (italics added). If Dc.inc 
thinks that such a philosophy can, in this age, completely byp.iss M.irxisni 
in theory and socialism in practice, or be grounded on anti-communism, 
he is surely looking for disappoinlmcnr. 

This apart, it seems to me that the view Deane in general takes of 
the human situation is incapable of generating or .sustaining posihvc 
philosophy of any sort whatsoever. Deane questions Laski's socialist faith in 
man. in social justice and historical progress. He not only denigrates, as 
'Utopian’ and 'unduly optimi.stic’. Laski’s life-long fight against the tragedy 
and suffering of our time but also provides deicnee and justification lor 
this historically .specific tragedy and suffering by pronouiKing 'tr.icedv 
and suffering (to be) inherent in the hum,in situation’. It is not at all 
aurprisiiig therefore that 'unsparingly critical’ of Laski for his f.iiUnc 
though he is. Deane has yet preferred to concentrate his own energies on 
Augustiiiian exegesis and such other things, rather than on developing 
philosophy of positive liberalism in this century ! 
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This widespread fear of change, the feeling of uncertainty 
about the future, and the general climate of doubt and des¬ 
pondency, along with of course several other more or less 
important supplementary causes,^? have had the consequence 
that political theory has largely ceased to exist as a subject 
of serious study or purposeful intellectual effort.*^ Politics is 

n. See footnotes ii and iz above. As noted and emphasised by various 
writers, some of these causes, both within and without the discipline, arc: 
‘tlie historical approach', ‘a form of historical analysis’ or ‘historical inter¬ 
pretation’ which ‘has managed to crush the life out of value theory’ and 
has resulted not only in ‘the decline of interest in creative values and the 
growtlt of moral relativism', but also in an ‘indifference to causal theory’ 
(Castou): political theory has ’fallen under the influence of two modes of 
thought which have had a fatal effect on its ethical content. These, and 
they have come to dominate the modern mind, arc history and science’ 
(Cobban): ‘an unrelated emphasis on historicism. scholasticism, and metho¬ 
dology’. ‘the collapse in our time of radical and liberal solutions to .social 
problems’ whicli has left the profession with ‘a very large number of dis¬ 
illusioned reformers, some of them are too disillusioned to elaborate any¬ 
thing but forms, structures, and methods, and. ..others arc too disillusion¬ 
ed to clabor.itc anything in particular’ (Rogow): ‘so many of the interest¬ 
ing political problems have been solved (at least superficially)', leaving 
])olitic.al theorists to 'textual criticism and historical analysis', though ‘the 
real difliculties of j>olitical theory' stem from ’the imptjssibility of satis- 
fviug scientific functions of political theory’, from its inability to meet 
the 'rigorous criteria of truth' (Dahl): ‘a marked trend towards empirical, 
v.ilucfrec anaivsis', 'the concern with values, which was central in the 
great theoretical writing on politics in the past, has been pu.shed out to 
the fringes of the subject as empirical work has proliferated’ (Maepherson); 
Toiitical ihcor\- Ims become gcncrallly disengaged fiom practice’ (Cobban), 
and in specific cases it has forsaken ’actual politics for the abstract safely 
and certaintv of pseudoscience’ (Crick): ‘an exhaustion of the uinetcenth- 
ccntiirv ideologies', and a ‘reaction to these ideologies’ (Bell): 'a temporary 
failure of nerve on the part of some liberal democrats’ (Vcrncy): ‘the 
triumph of the democratic social revolution in the West' resulting in the 
end of ideology’ (Lipset): ‘the all-pervading complacency and parochialism 
that characterized Brilisli life and thought in the 1950s’ (Bryan Maece); 
cte.. clc. ‘ 

ifi. Tlic amazing speed with which ‘the new science of politics’ has 
spread to fill the gap and its wide popuLaritv in the American universities, 
it IS tempting to suggest, is not to be explained rntirdy in terms of the 
re.ution against tlic easy and ‘wholesale’ theorising characteristic of tradi¬ 
tional politic.il science’, the need for reliable empirical rcscarcli and the 
recognition of the importance of a factual appro.ach and specialised 
studios valid enough though these and other reasons are. There is also 
the fact that its narrow focus, piecemeal approach, and distrust of 
generalised, explanatory theory have, so far, objectively helped ’the new 
science avoid questions about the basic character of society as a whole 
and the general direction of its movement, and tints helped it evade also 
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declared, by an Oakeshott among others, to have nothing to 
do with principles and theories, and when ‘political philoso¬ 
phy’, or ‘programmes and ideals' are abandoned for 'practical 
solutions', a Namier hails it as a token of ‘greater national 


the problems of large-scale change. There is always the tacit assumption 
that the existing society, as a whole, is fundamentally healthy and sound, 
that its problems, being matters merely of 'disorganization', are real onlv 
at the level of detail.s, and that they arise not from the jrr.TiionaliEv 
inherent in capitalist socict)-, but from other abnormal, extraneous and 
transitory causes. That all this has often been justified and defended in 
the name of scicntilic 'methodology' or •objectivity' docs not allcct mv 
argument. Tor this 'methodology' or ‘objectivity', unbearably loud and 
pretentious at limes, has more often than not led to ignoring the implicit 
assumptions about the permanence of the existing social and political 
system and, consequently, to an unquestioning acceptance of the mytho¬ 
logy that has grown up in the process of defending and guaranteeing this 
permanence. It has truly inhibited social and political inquiry and. in 
effect, restricted it largely to the study only of minor problem's, of rcl.i- 
tivciy unrelated and insignificant areas of social and political life. The 
'new science' may speak, with Dahl, of ‘the rapid development of the 
social sciences, with their rigor and empiricism’, and even of ‘the intellec¬ 
tual revolution brought about by the development of logico-experimem.il 
reasoning', yet it has been admittedly 'concerned often with a meticulous 
observation of the trivial' only (loc. tit., pp. 89. 97-S). More spccificallv. .is 
Dwight Waldo has very rightly asserted. 'American political scientists 
have tended to accept the “political order”' and -distinctive American 
"political theory" has tended to be concerned \Mth means anti metliodo- 
logy' (Political Science in the United States: A Trend Report. Paris, io>(). 
p. 17). American political scientists have tended, as Rogow has pointed 
out, 'to oppose "political” and ''science'”, and 'to assume, implicitly or 
explicitly, that the more science, the less politics' (be. cit.. p. 772). Ami 
the entire development has provoked Cobban to comment; 'Mostly, wh.it 
is railed political science, seems to me a device, invented by Universitv 
teachers, for avoiding that dangerous subject politics, without achicniim 
science' (be. cit., p, 335). ^ 

There is thus no doubt that ‘the new science', showing cither reniark- 
able self-restraint born perhaps of ‘scientific’ or 'mcthodobgicar inhibi¬ 
tions. or an equally remarkable timidity induced perhaps by the pressure 
of socio-historical fact, or both, with one reinforcing the other, has gene¬ 
rally refrained from questioning the basic assumption of the svstcin. Ir 
has also preferred to work within the limits set by 'established institutions 
and values’ and concerned itself only with 'relatively minor elements of 
the existing social and political order’, exactly as the much maligned con¬ 
temporary political theory h.as done. It too has remained on the whole a 
'safe' enterprise—safe, that is, from the point of view of established pro¬ 
perty relations—and, despite the important qualifications that must be- 
niade, it generally fits into the broad pattern of development mentioned 
almve. No wonder that whatever else it may have lacked ‘the new 
science’ has never lacked funds I 
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maturity'-^: The political theorist, literally shying away from 
the real tasks confronting him, increasingly deserts theory for 
'new’ and ‘modern’—as also safer and more lucrative—^fields 
like psephology. To him who stays behind all politics is sus^ 
pect, all contact with real life contaminating. He seeks refuge 
and respectability in a new scholasticism of purely formal and 
theoretical study. And a Plamenatz writes—and this in a 
study of Mai-xism—without any misgiving or apology: T 
have made no attempt to test Marx's hypothesis by consider¬ 
ing the historical evidence: I have not been interested in what 
happens in the real world... 


17. L. Namier, Personalities and Powers, London, 1955, p. 7. 

Arguing that ‘the less...man clogs the free play of his mind with poli¬ 
tical doctrine and dogma, the better for his thinking’. Namier wrote: 

Some political philosophers complain of ‘a tired lull’ and the absence 
at present of argument on general politics in this country: practicai 
solutions are sought for concrete problems, while programmes and ideal? 
arc forgotten by both parties. But to me this attitude seems to betokes 
3 greater national maturity, and I can only wish that it may long 
continue undisturbed by the workings of political philosophy. 

18. lohn Plamenatz, German Mar.'cism and Russian Communism, Long* 
mans, 1961, p. 33. It should be clear from my argument that this flight 
from ‘the real world’, and the other developments mentioned above, are 
not to be viewed, as is sometimes done, simply ‘as the consequence of 
certain intellectual trends’ (Deane, op. cit., p. 343 ). particularly of the 
philosophical trend called ‘logical positivism or empiricism’—known in its 
more recent development as ‘logical or philosophical analysis’ or simply 
as ‘linguistic philosophy’—which has dominated the western academic 
scene, especially in Britain, for the last thirty years. The philosophers 
belonging to this and allied philosophical trends have, in the name of 
rejecting 'metaphysics’, indeed questioned all serious thought and discus¬ 
sion about the nature of reality, the significance of human life or the 
basic problems of social existence, they have in fact questioned the very 
possibility of philosopliy as ‘a rational siring up of the human situation 
as rcgari^s both hnowK’cJgc and valuation’ as Roy Wood Sellars once defin¬ 
ed it. They have insisted instead that philosophy is only about language, 
about the analysis and clarification of concepts, and about the elucidation 
of meaning, that the function of philosophy is only to clarify thought 
and not to express truths or to serve, in any way, as a guide to human 
action—philosophy is only ‘the critique of language' and ‘it leaves every¬ 
thing as it is’ (Wittgenstein). It is certainly no ousincss of philosophy, 
they tell us. to seek an understanding of the world—‘the desire to under¬ 
stand the world is, they think, an outdated folly’ (Bertrand Russell)- 
Philosophy as a ‘second-order study* simply cannot have anything to say 
about ‘first-order’ issues, that is. about the world, or about fundamental 
issues of life connected with man’s vision of himself and the world. Of 
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point to be noted is that scepticLsm about poli¬ 
tical theory, or about human knowledge in general, easily 
lends itself, in one form or another, and whether its exponent 
IS aware or desirous of it or not, to the service of political con¬ 
servatism. If valid and reasonably comprehensive social or 
political theories are indeed not possible or available to ouide 
us forward, to help us successfully undertake the necessary 
hnajor reconstruction of. ., institu ions' there is nothing much 
left to do but to accept, and may be defend, ‘the existing 
social and political order’. We may with Popper try ‘piece¬ 
meal social engineering’,19 or with Oakcihott turn to ‘the 


about any substantive oucstions of moral or political nature that dailv 

philosophers ‘would wish to say that philosophy 

Phdo^onh of ‘hat kind* (G. f.'Warnock. Emdish 

of tgoo London. 1958, p. 167). As regai'ds the responsibility 

of offering man a philosophy of life to guide him. some coherent world 

hnding relatively wise answers to the problems 

of human existence, this is generally dismissed as a question of ' “cosmic" 

variety, and here. Warnock t^ells us. ‘the contemporary philosophcA eye 

« characteristically cold and his pen. perhaps, apt to be employed as an 
instrument of deflation’ fop. dt.. p. 173). cmpiovea as an 

logical positivism, together with the allied 

?renriSl "1^ powerfully to the development of the 

sceptical climate. But then all these trends are themselves more a symptom 

r disease, a product of circumstances which in turn ^they 

serve to perpetuate Representing as they indeed do—their positive achievi^ 
ments notwithstandlng~a retreat from philosophy, these trends arc t 
^sequence of the general retreat from reality, which is so siEiiificant a 
■phenomenon of our troubled times, and one manifest throughout the 
ideological superstructure of contemporary bourgeois society where as 
for sample. Plumb has recently informed us. the arts increasingly ‘get lost 
« argon or recondite iconography’; where history 'has lost all fLh in 

he pasVin''the ,"0 '^ngor do historians investigate 

f M.Ji- u ^ u i^ f^^^ow men to control the 

philosophy 'seems to have withdrawn into an arid desert 
or linguistic conundrums* ns remote from lifp ac i / / 

.9. see, fee example, Kar. Popper! T;,e%?„ S.", E^r'^L, 
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resources of a traditional manner of behaviour', but neither 
will take us very far from the status quo, which alone, if any¬ 
thing, survives the sceptical demolition of ideas, ideals, and 
theories. 

As a matter of fact, this scepticism has only veiy rarely been 
the product of a disinterested pursuit of philosophy, of an 
independent and detached consideration of the nature and 
possibility of political theory as such. More often it has arisen 
in direct opposition to radical political theory and the conser¬ 
vative affiliations of the sceptic have been fairly conscious and 
articulate. It is not without significance that the main target 
of the sceptical attack has been Marxism (or socialism), the 
theory that consistently confronts the capitalist reality with 
reason, exposes its essential irrationality and goes on to point 

the wav forward to a more rational and humane social order. 
# 

This theory has to be demolished, even if it involves a nihilistic 
demolition of reason itself, so that the world may be made 
safe for an outmoded social and economic system. Conservatism 
is, thus, very often the original impulse and the ultimate 
outcome of sceptical philosophy. 

The recent upsurge of the conservative philosophy—what¬ 
ever its dificrent sources and tendencies—in the western world 
is a significant phenomenon, which is fullv understandable 
onlv in the context of the contemporary crisis. In the United 
States, less sopliisticatcd and less inhibited, political theorists 
and historians have been making a strong bid to replace 
pragmatism with conservatism ‘as the philosophy of the Ame- 


Vol. I. I-onJoii H)'>7, pp. iir-iOS; and TIjc ro\'tTty of Historicisrii, London, 
i 9 ? 7 * PP- 'H-74- PoppiT tolls us tii.1t 'piecemeal social engineering’ allows 
only ’.small scale’ social exporimcnis, wliich should be undertaken only ‘one 
at a time’ and which, presumably, must never go beyond ‘health and 
unemplovcd insurance, for insrance, or arbitration courts, or anti-depression 
budgeting, or educational reform', etc. 

20. While Marxism is the main enemy, the sceptic as well as the con¬ 
servative attack, with an occasional exception, takes in its sweep all liberal 
and radical political ideas, in fact any theory that takes such ‘old fashioned’ 
things as ‘reason’, 'science', or ‘progress’ seriously and holds that it is 
possible for m.tn to use liis knowledge to make this world a better home 
lor mankind. 
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rican business civilization’.And some of them, revolting 
against reason but appealing to a ‘higher’ reason, even seek 
to convert political theory, in the good old medieval manner, 
into a branch of theology. In England, however, for reasons 
of historical development and current intellectual climate the 
contemporary effort at conservative philosophy has taken a 
different and somewhat more subtle and sophisticated direction. 
Here it becomes the elaboration not of a doctrine—for all 
doctrines are ‘out’—but of 'a mood’, ‘a habit of mind’, ‘a 
style or disposition of thought’.Its practical consequences— 
and this, after all, is what matters most—would nevertheless 
delight the heart of the most doctrinaire conservative, dead or 
alive. The nature and outcome of this effort has been brilliantly 
summed up bv Perry Anderson : 

Traditionalism and empiricism . . . fuse as a single legitimating 
system: traditionalism sanctions the present by deriving it 
from the past, empiricism shackles the future by riveting it 
to the present. A comprehensive, coagulated conservaUsm 
is the result, covering the whole of society with a thick pall 
of simultaneous philistinism (towards ideas) and inystagogy 
(towards institutions), for wliich England has justly won an 
international reputation.25 

Such is the broad social and intellectual conlext of Oakeshott’s 
essays. He has been at work, using bis undoubtedly brilliant 
powers to attack rationalism, in po itics and elsewhere, and to 
defend traditionalism. And in the process he has developed 
a view of political philosophy which would virtually drive out 
all purpose from the study of politics and the suh]cct itself 
from the universities. 

21. Irving Louis Horowitz, ‘llic New Conservatism'. Science nnd Socictv, 
Vol. XX, No. 1, Winter 1956. 

22. Conservatism, wc arc told, disavows 'doctrine' or 'ideology' and is 

distinguished by ‘a habit of mind, a mode of feeling, a way of living,’ etc. 
(Introduction to Tlic Conservative Tradition, edited by Reginald J. White, 
London, 1950, p. 1). ^ 

23. Perry Anderson, 'Origins of the Present Crisis', New Left Review. 
No. 23, January-Fcbruary J964, p. 40. 
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IV 

In such a situation one should be grateful for small mercies 
and one may, therefore, pause to pay tribute to the masterly 
and majestic prose that makes Oakeshott’s book a refreshing 
contrast l • most academic writing on politics and its reading 
an experience in itself. One is indeed tempted to treat it as a 
work of literature, for Oakeshott conveys his message as much 
through apt image and vivid metaphor as through serious 
argument. His book is significant, not only for what it says» 
and what it omits to say, but also for how he says it. 

This, however, is not to suggest that pleasant reading 
though it is, the book is also easy to understand and argue 
with. Quite the contrary. For one thing, undoubtedly a learned 
man, Oakeshott is also, in fowett’s phrase, ‘a learned man, in 
the worst sense of the term’: at times it is almost impossible 
to understand his meaning. For another, he nowhere clearly 
sets forth his own philosophical outlook as a whole, the view 
he takes of the world and of man's place in it. We are left to 
infer it and at crucial points his position is often vague, 
occasionally even arbitrary. 

Further, if it is a basic requirement of clear thinking that 
concepts be defined and distinctions made with sufficient pre¬ 
cision and clarity, then Oakeshott is a great sinner. One is, 
indeed, struck by his amazing carelessness in this regard. 
Rationalism, after the initial definition, which is anything but 
satisfactory, is more often than not simply caricatured. The 
enemies arc many: idealism, utopianism, liberalism and 
Marxism, etc.: or socialism, svndica ism, planning of every 
conceivable sort. Labourite or any other collectivism including 
national socialism, etc. Distinctions simply not being considered 
ncccssar^^ they are lumped together and condemned on the 
same charge. That very important concept. Tradition, is defined 
and used in a vague manner which begs the question; certain 
words used incessantly—‘intimations’, ‘coherence’, ‘incohe- 
rence', ‘appropriate’, ‘inappropriate’, etc.—have their meanings 
narrowed or broadened to suit the exigencies of the argument. 
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Despite his much professed opposition to abstraction, Oake- 
shott's argument is frequently abstract in the bad sense of the 
word; concreteness and clarity are often achieved at the cost 
of over-simplification that hardly does justice cither to 
Oakeshott’s own case or that of his opponents. 

It is here that Oakeshott’s prose style, with its studied dis¬ 
regard of the simple and the propositional, becomes, in fact, 
something of a barrier to communication of thought. Image or 
metaphor loaded with more meaning than it can convey and 
-casting a veil over reality; analogy or image persistently abused 
as a substitute for theory or lack of it; verbal magic seeking to 
lull critical faculties and create the illusion of explanation; long 
and involved sentences, full of double-negatives and qualifica¬ 
tions, clouding and obstructing the argument; strategically 
placed Chinese anecdotes and fables, very charming but ambi¬ 
guous and obscure in their implications; rhetoric swamping the 
serious debate, dogmatic assertion offered as proof, and the 
attempt to make the argument true by sheer definition; and 
the occasional ‘take it or leave it’ attitude, characteristic of all 
philosophy in revolt against reason—this is the other side of 
Oakeshott's ‘famous style'. There are advantages, indeed, in 
practising philosophy ‘artislicallv’, but there are disadvantages, 
too. And if Oakeshott is misunderstood, he has, partly at least, 
himself to blame for it. 

Oakeshott’s ‘poetic’ treatment of the subject reflects, in a 
sense, the conservative philosopher's traditional disregard of 
the common man. It has even been suggested that Oakeshott 
does not perhaps care or hope to be understood .m This may or 
may not be true. But he is certainly never at pains to make 
it any the easier for his readers to understand him. 

But then few philosophers have done that, anyway. Let us 
turn, therefore, to the book itself. 


V 

in the opening 

14 - Bernard Crick writes: ‘He is so sure that he will he misunderstood 
that ho often seems to welcome it: so that he can always find more fools 
to mock (particularly would-be disciples)’ (loc. cit., p. 66). 


The basic theme of the book is presented 
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essay, ‘Rationalism in Politics’, which discusses ‘the character 
and pedigree of the most remarkable intellectual fashion of 
post-Renaissance Europe’, namely, 'modem Rationalism’, the 
consequent predicament of European politics—'fixed in the 
vice of Rationalism’—and sees 'the hope of deliverance’ in a 
politics based on tradition. 

This theme is further developed and consolidated, in various 
spheres and at different levels, in a number of essays which 
follow: in 'The Political Economy of Freedom’ where, seeking 
to preserve ‘liberty’ and ‘libertarian society’ against ‘the new 
tyrannies’ threatening them both in England, Oakeshott offers 
a defence of private property and free capitalist enterprise 
against any and every form of planning or socialism; in ‘The 
Tower of Babel’ where, considering ‘the form of the moral life, 
and in particular the form of the moral life of contemporary 
Western civilization’, Oakeshott points out that 'the predi¬ 
cament of Western morals... is first that our moral life has 
come to be dominated by the pursuit of ideals, a dominance 
ruinous to a settled habit of behaviour; and, secondly, that we 
have come to think of this dominance as a benefit for which 
we should be grateful or an achievement of which we should 
be proud,’ and where, disclosing or diagnosing ‘the corrupt 
consciousness, the self-deception which reconciles us to our 
jnisfortune’, Oakeshott prescribes, as a remedy, the morality 
of habit and tradition; in ‘Rational Conduct’ where, seeking 
‘a satisfactory way of using the word rnliouni in connection 
with conduct', Oakeshott shows such conduct to be ‘an erro¬ 
neous theory', and urges upon us once again to seek guidance 
only ‘in the moral tradition’ of our society; in 'On being 
Conservative’ where, elaborating ‘not a creed or a doctrine, but 
a disposition’, Oakeshott tells us that politics is ‘something 
which it is appropriate to be conser\’ative about’; and, above 
all, in ‘Political Education’, the well known Inaugural Address, 
where ‘the adequacy of two current understandings of politics 
(the rationalist or ideological and the traditionalist) together 
with the sort of knowledge and kind of education they imply’ 
is examined and Oakeshott—‘a sceptic; one who would do better 
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if only he knew how’—finally demolishes the case for ‘Ration¬ 
alism’, and ‘the so-called ideological st\'lc of politics', leaving 
the only other style possible in the field, namely, the traditional. 

The remaining essays, including the one on ‘The Moral Life 
in the Writings of Thomas Hobbes’, though less obviously 
relevant to the basic theme, go along with the rest, as Oake- 
shott informs us. and throw important light on his social and 
political philosophy as a whole. 

‘The Activity of beinq an Historian’ shows Oakeshott’s 
scepticism at work in the field of history and historiography. 
The so-called ‘practical disposition’ is attacked and dismissed 
with contempt and the historian’s activity purged of all 
‘practical interest in the past'. The past, Oakeshott tells us, 
must never be ‘viewed in relation to the present’, there is to 
be no studying ‘the past in order to explain (the) present world’ 
or ‘to make it a more habitable and a less mysterious place’. 
‘The “practical” attitude to the past’ is indeed ‘the chief un¬ 
defeated enemy of “history” ’ and ‘it is precisely the task of 
“the historian” to loosen the tic between the past and the 


“practical” present’. Histor)- represents ‘an interest in past 
events for their own sake, or in respect of their independence 
of subsequent or present events’. We arc further told that the 
proper historical ‘attitude towards the past’ is literally all- 
inclusive, ‘everything that tlie evidence reveals or points to is 
recognised to have its place; nothing is excluded, notliing is 
regarded as “non-contributorv” ’. ‘The place of an event is not 
determined by its relation to subsequent events’, and ‘just as 


none is “accidental”, so none is “necessary 


“inevitable” ’. 


Here ‘there arc no successes and no failures’, ‘nothing is 
approved’ and ‘nothing is denounced’. What is sought in 
history is ‘neither a jiistibcation, nor a criticism, nor an 
explanation of subsequent or present condition of things’. The 
historian's past is altogether ‘without the moral, the political 
or the social structure which the practical man transfers from 
His present to His past’. Therefore ‘extricating general causes 
or necessary and sufficient conditions’, ‘the enterprise of dis¬ 
tinguishing general causes in respect of past events’ is some' 
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thing absolutely inadmissible. History simply has no such 
'causes’, just as it has no ‘pattern or purpose’, no ‘meaning’ or 
‘progress’, and no lessons to offer either—though, Oakeshott 
concedes, rather regretfully, that even with the best of inten¬ 
tions a historian cannot help imparting ‘to the past, and so to 
the world, a peculiarly tentative and intermediate kind of 
intelligibility’, whatever that may mean. 

What Oakeshott says here is only an extreme expression of 
that scepticism on the subject of history and historiography 
which has been recently in vogue in certain academic circles 
in the west, especially in England. It not only reminds one 
of Professor Tout’s statement that the ideal history would have 
no readers, but also makes one wonder if this history would 
have, before long, any historians to write it either. 

Oakeshott, however, is not always satished with this more 
or less conventional scepticism. He often goes beyond it. He 
thus draws our attention—‘briefly’ and of course ‘without 
supposing it to be the last word on this difficult subject’—to 
the ‘many conclusions which seem to follow from (his) reading 
of the activity of being an historian’, a reading based on the 
premise that ‘ “practice” and “history” are two logically distinct 
universes of discourse’. He writes: ‘It would appear that the 
task of “the historian” cannot properly be described as that of 
recalling or of re-enacting the past; that, in an important 
sense, an “historical” event is something that never happened 
and an “historical” action something never performed; that an 
“historical” character is one that never lived.' History- and 
historiography would indeed be hard put to survive this truly 
‘.severe and sophisticated manner of thinking’ about the past, 
this ‘specificallv "historical” attitude'! 

Oakeshott docs not pursue ‘anv of these conclusions of 
detail’ to their logical end. He concludes his essay on a note 
of somewhat more conventional scepticism. He informs us that 
histoiy represents ‘neither an aesthetic enjoyment, nor a 
“scientific” recognition, nor a practical understanding.’ Its 
world, ‘the "historical” past’, is 'a complicated world’. Tn it 
events have no over-all pattern or purpose, lead nowhere, point 
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to no favoured condition of the world and support no practical 
conclusions’. It is indeed ‘a world composed wholly of con¬ 
tingencies', where 'the historian’s concern is not with causes 
but with occasions' and, of course, 'with past for its own sake’. 
The historian indeed 'adores the past’, Oakeshott tells us, but 
*the past he adores is dead'.25 

And all this, we are asked to believe, constitutes ‘in a 
general sense, a “scientific” attitude towards the pastMi^* 

A very interesting essay is 'The Study of “Politics” in a 
University' where Oakeshott considers the question: 'What 
study under the plausible name of “Politics” is an appropriate 
component of a university education?’ Oakeshott makes a 
distinction between the three kinds or levels of education, 
namely, ‘school, “vocational” and university education'. At 

25. In a clia»actcri<;tic piece of Oakeshoitian prose, we read: 

The 'historian' adores the past; but the world today has perhaps less 
place for those wito love the past than ever before.... For it wjshes only 
to learn from the past and it constriuts a 'living past' which repeats wiifi 
spurious authority the utterances put into its mouth. But to tlic 'historian' 
this is a piece of obscene necromancy: the past he adores is dwd. The 
world has neither love nor respect for what is dead, wishing only to recall 
it to life again. It deals with the past as with a man. expecting it to talk 
sense and liave something to .say apposite to its plebeian 'rauscs' aixl 
engagements. But for the ‘historian’, for whom the past is dead and 
irreproachable, the past is feminine. lie loves it as a mistress of whom 
he never tires and whom he never cxpoct.s to talk sense. Once it was 
religion which stood in the way of the appearance of the 'historicar past; 
now it is politics: but always it is this practical disposition. 

Of this passage, noticing its ‘nostalgic self-pity that reminds one of 
Rousseau in one of Iiis most confessional mootls'. a critic wrote (The 
Times Literary Supplement. 28 September 1962): 'Unless Professor Oakeshott 
really prefers nccrophily to necromancy, this passage suggests that there 
arc moments when Anti-Politics ceases to be a philosophy and becomes a 
verbal posture, so crammed with dead metaphors that it is completely 
devoid of intellectual content.' 

26. Oakeshott also informs ns. though, that if wc were to spc.jk 'more 
strialy, there can in fact be no "scientific” attitude towards the past’ at 
all. Oakeshott represents—along with Fisher, Popper. Berlin and others— 
a current of contemporary thought on history in the British univcrsitic.s 
which, in varying forms and degrees, denies history all laws, legitimate 
gencralisationv or predictions, meaning or progress. 

E. H. Carr has noted that in the nineteenth century history was regarded 
in his cotintry. with scarcely an exception, as meaningful and as a 
demonstration of the principle of progress. This expressed the ideology of 
a society in a condition of remarkably rapid progress. But today nnif^ 
and sceptics abound, not only in England but elsewhere too, especially 
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'school, Oakeshott would allow the teaching of ‘civics" or 
‘current affairs’ as ‘an introduction to the current activities of 
governments and to the relevant structures and practices with 
some attention to the beliefs and opinions which may be held 
to illuminate them'. It is ‘not, perhaps, a very inspiring study, 
and in its more dcssicated passages... holding out no evident 
promise of better things to come’. Nevertheless, says Oake¬ 
shott, it is capable of defence on the ground that ‘with us’ 
(perhaps a trifle unfortunately) ‘politics is everybody's busi¬ 
ness’. Besides, ‘this sort of study is no more misleading than 
many other school studies (like economics and history) are 
bound to be’. 

Then there is ‘what may be called a professional or “voca- 


.THiong the intellectuals of countries whose former privileged position has 
been undermined. 

We have Carr's delicious comment: 

History was full of meaning for British hisrorians. so long as it seem¬ 
ed to be going our way; now that it has taken a wrong turning, belief 
in the meaning of history has become a heresy.... 

It is significant that... our sceptics who sec no meaning in history 
and assume that progress is dead, belong to that sector of the world and 
to that class of society which have triumphantly played a lending and 
predominant part in the advance of civilization for several generations. 
It is no consolation to them to bo told that tlic role which their group 
has played in the past will now pass to others. Clearly a history which 
has played so scurvy a trick on them cannot be a meanignful or'rational 
process (What is History? London. 1962, pp. 37, in). 

Carr’s book is a powerful and brilliant critique of the historical reaction 
and obsnirantism represented by Oakeshott and others. In his attempt to 
establish the methods and perspectives of proper historv. Can* insists that 
‘the dual function of history* is ‘to enable man to understand the society 
of the past and to increase his mastery of the socictv of the present' 
(p* 49 ). Lie argues that history can legitimatclv generalise and predict 
and ‘teach lessons’. l>ccausc it can inve.stlgatc the world ui a truly scienti¬ 
fic manner. He writes: ‘Scientists, social scientists and historians arc all 
engaged in different branches of the same study: the study of man and 
bis environment, of the effects of man on his environment and of his 
environment on man. The object of the studv' is the same: to increase 
mans understanding of. and mastery over, liis environment’ (p. So). 

Writing as an intellectual and a historian Carr affirms his ‘faith in the 
future oi society and in the future of history’, he aflirms his faith in 
progress, in ‘the possibility of unlimited progress—or progress subject to 
no limits that we can or need envisage—towards coals which can be 
dctuied only as we advance towards them, and the validitv of which can 
be vcrihed onlv m a process of attaining them’ (p 115) 
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tionai” education in politics’, an education ‘designed speci¬ 
fically for those who are called upon or who wish to enciase 
in- political activity’—politicians, party managers, agents and 
their assistants, government or trade union officials, and the 
large numbers of those ‘occasional participants’ that ‘the 
peculiar style of politics which has now imposed itself upon 
the world calls lor and accommodates’, to say nothina of ‘the 
political commentators and entertainers’. 

Oakcdiott secs no reason why. tor all these persons, ‘one 
should not undertake to teach politics as one might undertake 
to tcacli plumbing, “home-making”, librarianship, farming or 
how to run a bassoon factors’. This vocational or professional 
teaching is. in fact, undertaken, and ‘there already exists an 
extensive political literature. . . satisfying the specification of 
a literature appropriate to a “vocational” education’—‘a com¬ 
pendium of reliable information useful for those engaged in 
political activity’—analogous to. and ‘in design and purport’ 
indistinguishable from ‘the technical literature’ we have con¬ 
cerning, for example, ‘building houses or growing tomatoes'. 
This is the most, according to Oakeshott. that can he said for 
this literature. Anv other claims made for it rest ‘cither upon 
the moral prejudices of those who make them. . . or upon a 
naive ethical naturalism’. Thus docs Oakeshott dispose of the 
claims of the ‘so-callcd “master-science” ’ of politics, the vision 
of ‘a modern “science” of government and adniinisliation’ 
which, according to liim, this vocational education has gene¬ 


rated. 

All this, however, has no place in a university, even llioiigh 
at the moment there is general acceptance of ‘this “voca¬ 
tional” or participatory study as appropriate to a university 
education’. Oakeshott insists tliat ‘university education is 
something entirely different from botli school and “voca¬ 
tional” education’, in respect of both ‘what is taught’ and 
‘how it is taught’. He deplores ‘the “vocational” disposition 
with which “politics” lias come to cstahlisli itself in a iini- 
vcTsitv education and which it has never succeeded in throw- 
in2 of}.’ For this Oakeshott liolds the university teachers of 
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politics to be mainly responsible. The cause lies in "their mis¬ 
taken disposition', a disposition which, he says, is not "com¬ 
monly the result of profound reflection’ but 'springs rather^ 
from their being themselves primarily interested in politics in 
the vulgar sense'.^7 

Making a sharp distinction 'between a “language” (by 
which I mean a manner of thinking) and a “literature” or a 
“text” (by which I mean what has been said from time to 
time in a “language” Oakeshott argues that in a university 
one must go ‘beyond the study of “literatures” as repositories 
of information to the study of a “language” or a manner of 
thinking’. Here we are concerned only ‘with the use and 
management of explanatory languages (or modes of thought) 
and not prescriptive languages’. At the university, Oakeshott 
tells us, ‘our proper business is not with politics at all but 
with teaching, in connection with politics, how to manage 
the “languages” of history and philosophy and how to distin¬ 
guish them and their different sorts of utterances’, and ‘the 
appropriate engagement of an undergraduate student of 
“politics” at a university will be to be taught and to learn 
something about the modes of thought and manners of speak¬ 
ing of an historian and a philosopher, and to do this in con¬ 
nection with politics, while others (in other Schools) are 
doing it in other connections.’ We must understand that ‘the 
word “politics” in a university education signiffes, not a 
“subject” of study, but a library of texts which, in this kind 
of education, is merely the occasion for learning how to 
handle and manage some of the “languages” of explanation.'^ 
A ‘text’ is thus not to be understood ‘as an organization of 
information but as the paradigm of a “language” and the 
'classics of political reflection’ must not be read ‘in order to 
discover the injunctions about political conduct they are 
believed to contain and in order to reflect upon the appropriate¬ 
ness to us of these injunctions.’ When we so read them, 

27. One ran almost licar George Catlin protesting! ‘There is always a 
demand that the professor of the social sciences sh.an become a political 
eunuch’ (op. c/t.. p. 17). 
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‘when in the writings of Plato or Hobbes or Rousseau or 
Hegel or Mill what is being looked for is the political disposi¬ 
tion of these writers’, ‘when expressions like "natural law”, 
‘‘general will”, “freedom”, “the rule of law”, ' justice", or 
“sovereignty”, which, philosophically speaking, are explana¬ 
tory concepts... are turned. . . into prescriptive concepts’, all 
chance is lost ‘of learning something about the philosophical 
mode of thought’ and ‘a “vocational” education in politics 
may be seen to have reimposed itself*. In other words the 
texts or the classics must never be used ‘as books of “political 
theory” ’,^8 that is, as ‘repositories’ or ‘organizations of infor¬ 
mation’ and ‘knowledge’, as having ‘a political "ideal", or 
programme, or policy, or device to recommend’ which we 
need ‘to elicit and criticize ’.29 We must ever remember that 
‘a philosopher is never concerned with a condition of things 
but only with a manner of explanation’, and that 'the only 
thing that matters in a philosophical argument is its cohe¬ 
rence, its intelligibility, its power to illuminate and its 
fertility’. Power to illuminate, and fertility for, what? is air 


18. As, Oakeshott tells us in o footnote. commcnt.irics 'like H()!)housc-’s 
Metaphysical Theory of the Slntc (and later Grossman on Plato Torluy .ind 
Popper on The Open ^ciety and tis Encvitcsy have ciicour.igcd ns to do. 

29. An altogether different, almost opposite, view on this subjet (--of 
bow to study the classics—has been expressed bv Andrew H.uker in his 
’Capital and Carbuncles: The 'Great Books’ Reappraised*. The .Anuncau 
Politico! Science Review. Vol. XLVIII. September 1054. In this essay H.uker 
discusses ‘the appropriate way for students of political theoiy to appro.uh 
Ac “Great Books’”. Arguing that 'theory has the du.il task'of cxplaininy 
behavior (causal theory) and adumbrating principles on how people oui;lir 
to behave (ethical theory)’, he takes the view that many ol the <).issics\.f 
political science 'contain explanations and prescriptions which liave great 
value for us now’. Hacker In fact holds that 'the ’’Great Books” are time¬ 
less for both causal and ethical thcorv’. But in order to handle them pro¬ 
perly, in order to tisc them 'as the central ilumc of introducforv study - 
and advanced research—in political thcorv', it is necessary that nohtit.i) 
theory 'catch up with the rest of the social sciences’. And 'this will onlv 
be done’, Hacker says, 'if much of the excess historical, biocr.iphical. aiul 
logical baggage which surrounds the "Great Books” is riithlesslv thrown 
overboard'. 

HackcT has, however, since informed us that the p.issage of vears has 
had 'son^ mellowing effea' on his views, especially in that he now 

* certain amount of ’historical l).acq.nce’ quite 
permissible in the study of the classics. 
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irrelevant question, as is any question, raised in any form, about 
the truth of ‘a philosophical argument’ or about ‘truth’ and 
‘philosophical argument'. We are simply not concerned with 
such questions, with ‘what may be called “the current state 
of knowledge” ' or with ‘doctrines and systems' or with any 
‘conclusions, facts, truths’ and such other things.3a 

Oakeshott would, thus, purge ‘the study of politics’ at a 
univcrsit)' of all moral and political purpose, of all taint of 
truth or knowledge. Both as ‘a philosophical study’ and ‘a 
historical study’ it is the study only of ‘concepts', ‘words’ and 
‘epithets connected with it’, of their ‘ambiguity and confu¬ 
sion'. Its purpose lies only ‘in disentangling the confusion 
which springs from merely crooked thinking’, or ‘in telling 
the story of the ambiguits^ and in making sense of it without 
the help of those adventitious aids, the categories of truth and 

30. One is reminded of what Bertrand Russell once wrote of a certain 
school of modern philosophy, in fact ‘the most influential school of 
philosophy in Britain at the' present day*, which, interested in clarifica¬ 
tion of thought and meaning and such other things, is not at all interest¬ 
ed in matters of substance or truth, and has thus turned philosophy into 
‘a trivial and uniuteicsting pursuit*. To illustrate how this school of 
philosophy works. Russell lakes, as an c.vamplc, a statement containing an 
assertion, and proceeds: 

What does it mean by this assertion? And in what sense, if any,, is 
the assertion true? The philosophers with whom I am concerned will 
consider the first of these questions, but will say that the second is 
none of their business. I agree entirely that, in this case, a discussion 
as to what is meant is important and highly necessary as a preliminary 
TO a consideration of the substantial question, but if notlung can be 
said on the substantial question it seems a waste of time to discuss 
what it means. Thc.se philosophers remind me of the shopkeeper of 
wliom I once asked the shortest wav to Winchester. He called to a man 
in the back premises: 

‘Gentleman wants to know the shortest wav to Winchester'. 
‘Winchester?’ an unseen voice replied. 

‘Aye.' 

‘Way to Winchester?' 

‘Aye.’ 

‘Shortest wav?’ 

‘Aye.’ 

‘Dunno.' 

He wanted to get the nature of the question clear, but took no interest 
in answering it. This is exactly what modern philosophy docs for the 
earnest seeker after truth. Is it surprising that young people turn' to 
other studies? (Portraits from Memory atid otlier Essays. London, 1956. 

p. 157). 
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error.’ ‘Political philosophy’. Oakeshott insists, 'is not what 
may be called a "progressive” science, accuinuiahng solid 
results and reaching conclusions upon which lurrhcr investi¬ 
gation may be based with confidence.’ It has in fact 'nothing 
but a history’, a history ‘not of political ideas, but of the 
manner of our political thinking’, ‘a history of the incoheren¬ 
cies philosophers have detected in common ways of thinkini: 
and the manner of solution they have proposed rather than a 
history of doctifnes and systems’. Political philosophy, there¬ 
fore, can never be anything more than a study of relevant 
‘modes of thoughts', or 'manners of speaking’, or ‘ ‘ languages” 
of explanation’, whereby we may learn to handle and manage 
some of these ourselves and. with luck, even ‘acquire the 
connoissuership which can recognize a philosophical argu¬ 
ment’ when it sees one. If we pursue it, ‘we may hope only to 
be less often cheated by ambiguous statement and irrelevant 
argument'. As ‘the patient analysis of the general ideas which 
have come to be connected with political activity’, it may 
help remove ‘some of the crookedness from our thinking’ and 
thus lead ‘to a more economical use of concepts’. But more 
than this it can never do. Truth or knowledge is none of its 
business. And with ‘a condition of things’ it shall never he 
concerned. 

Thus, with Oakeshott political philosophy becomes an 
activity that divorces the ideas or words from the things 
they represent, the concepts from the reality tlicv are con¬ 
cepts of, the explanation from what is explained, and tlie 
language from what it expresses and from its purpose of 
communicating useful information about the world. It is an 
activity which tends, in fact, to dissolve the relationship be¬ 
tween the thinking mind and the ohjeclive world, leaving 
reason to work upon itself, thought to feed upon thought. 
Oake.shott is right in emphasising the linguistic, analysing, 
and clarifying aspects of a philosophical ciKjuirv: hut hevoiul 
that his is a programme of trivialisation and impoverisliinent 
of political thought, reducing it to a mere branch of ‘logical 
or philosophical analysis’. Henceforth political philosophy, 
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like a virgin consecrated to the gods, will produce no offspring 
—not in the universities, at any rate 1 31 

‘The Voice of Poetry in the Conversation of Mankind' is, 
in an important sense, perhaps the most significant essay in 
the collection, revealing as it does something of Oakeshott's 

31. As already suggested in the footnote above, Oakeshott seems to 
share in many ways the view of philosophy which, springing mainly from 
the later work of Wittgenstein and practices of G. E. Moore, is currently 
in vogue at Oxford and other British universities. Known as io^cal or 
philosophical analysis', or simply as ‘linguistic philosophy’, this view 
holds that philosophy is only a conceptual, an analysing and clarifying 
inquiry, ana not a substantive one, that as a ‘second-order study’ it has 
nothing to say about the '6rst-order’ issues, that is. about the world, and 
that it has no informative, normative or prescriptive functions at all. As 
Warnock has put it. ‘philosophy is the study of the concepts that we 
employ, and not of the facts, phenomena, cases, or events to which those 
concepts might be or arc applied’, and. collaterally, ‘political philosophy 
involves the study of political concepts, but says nothing of the rights or 
wrongs of political issues’ (op. cit.. p. 167). 

Oakeshott not only himself generally shares this view of philosophy, he 
also, apparently, holds, much in the manner of early Christians concerned 
to include the more edifying pre-Christian philosophers amongst the re¬ 
deemed. that most of the traditional political philosophers too did the 
same, though very much before their time and, perhaps, without under¬ 
standing what they were really doing! 

Ernest Gellncc, in his very sharp criticism of linguistic philosophy, 
Words and TIjings (London. 1963). points out that its implications for 
politics arc ‘either neutralist, or conservative, or irrationalist’ (p. an). He 
argues inter olirt that linguistic philosophy ‘demolishes reason in philoso¬ 
phy by depriving sustained reasoning not merely of any ontological, but 
also of all informative, critical and evaluative functions' (p. 220), that it 
has ‘an inverted vision which treats genuine thought as disease, and 
dead thought as the paradigm of health' (p. 108). ‘The general public*, 
Ccllncr says, ‘often supposes that Linguistic Philosophy is an attack on 
tnetapliysics. But metaphysics is a red herring. In reality, it is simply an 
attack on tbougbt* (p. 198). Tliis apart, it is all the while indulging in 
what, in view of its minuteness, pedantry and lack of obvious purpose, 
Cellncr describes in Veblencsque terms as ‘conspicuous triviality’, a kind 
of conspicuous waste of time and talent. And he writes: ‘The emphasis 
and manifest enthusiasm with which philosophers of this school stress 
the impotence, the formality, the general irrelevance of their own work, is 
something which one must perhaps leave to the social historian to explain. 
Perhaps the finding of a philosophical theme rationalising the decline in 
power of an old ruling class may have something to do with it* (p. 241). 

Apropos of the ‘philosopliicaP activity of this school. Bertrand Russell in 
his Introduction to Gclincr’s book, expressing his ‘very close agreement* 
with its argument, savs: 

When I was a Ixiv. I had a Hock with a pendulum which could be 
lifted off. I found that the clock went very much faster without the 
pendulum. If the main purpose of a clock is to go, the clock was the 
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own positive values and philosophy. Here with rare delicacy 
he speaks of something which is obviously very close to his 
heart. It is an essay in praise of contemplation. 

Oakeshott begins with the ‘the image of human activity 
and intercourse as a conversation', and not 'an inquiry or an 


better for losmo its pendulum. Tme. it could no longer tell the time 
but that did not matter if one could teach oneself to be indifTcrcnt to 
die passage of time The linguistic philosophy, xvhich caies only about 
language, and not about the world, is like the bov who preferred the 
clock without the pendulum because, .although it no longer told the 
tunc. It went more easily than before and at a more exIiHiraii 
'P* ^5)* 


tig pace 


l^Jr^l recognising its positive achievements, the 

logical and linguistic truths contained in it. has seen in •philosonliiml 
analysis or Iin^istic philosophy' ‘the main trend of bourgeoil philoiophy 

of capitalist disintegration', a trend which is busy 'ration^ 

through- and 'diverting thought 
^ dangerous prob ems under the cloak of sharpening die iogfcal instni- 
m^t (folm Lewis, I^ogtc and Meaning of Life', Marxism Tod,^V. October 
t96j). Barrows Dunham, in a brief reference takes into account the 
achievements of 'the Age of Analysis’—which 'for all its excesses did in 
many ways improve on what it found.... The fucs of Analysis ’inirniiiL- 

X'rn calm, liavc consumed much that was erroneous^ 

^cn If they did not light up all that was true’. But he 3 s the 
^sclopment of western philosophy since 1900 to be significant in another 
way, too. whereas philosophers had once speculated boldls about 
Unm. rf I “ now preferred the safer latitudes of 

n ^ ‘7 dwindled into grammarians' 

historical circumstancc-s' wliich cxi 
plain the shift 111 interest from cosmos to the language', and in 

wpccially of the heats and the hunts' which are often on he 

duevously but very truthfully adds: 'Of all subjects. linmiistk; 

one over which the police arc least watchful' (Thinkers mid Tr 
New York. 1955. pp. 24-51). 

A fuU-Icngth Marxist study on the subject is Maurice Cornforth's 
Marxism ani the Linguistic Philosophy (Undon. 1965) which, in a histori 

nhiloc^n7 ^ ^ negative estimate of linguistic 

idcoloe^ ^ classical case of class-conditioned 

tacology. In general. Cornforth says, linguistic philosophy 'is the verv 

toVP I'T Pliilosophy. like Marxism, which seeks V find a perspcc^ 

JVC and purpose for human life by an inquiry into the foundations^ of 
human thought and action. Linguistic phUosophy makes no such inquiry 

SrvaTe* ca^ef ‘"i" " reVresentative of so 3 vc?v 

7? cl features of our day and age—namely, loss of perspective lack 

^ding oTt^nv to the ^^ssibil'ity of 

proer«s and from the big issues of human 

(p ^ specialist concern with technical questions’ 


View 
jnis- 
is the 
rcasurcTS, 
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argument’ or an ‘argumentative discourse’, and distinguishes, 
rather rigidly, between four different kinds of human activity 
or ‘voices' as he calls them—‘the voice of practical (political) 
activity', of ‘history’, of ‘poetry’ and of ‘science’. The excel¬ 
lence of ‘this conversation (as of others)’, Oakeshott says, 
‘springs from a tension between seriousness and playfulness'. 
He concedes that this image ‘will, perhaps, appear both 
frivolous and unduly sceptical’, yet the model he offers are 
children ‘who are great conversationists' and with whom ‘the 
playfulness is serious and the seriousness in the end is only- 
play'. Oakeshott then tells us; 

In recent centuries the conversation, both in public and 
within ourselves, has become boring because it has been 
engrossed by two voices, the voice of practical activity and 
the voice of ‘science’: to know and to contrive (to make 
discoveries about the world, or to contrive a better \Norld)’ 
are our pre-eminent occupations. 

But it was not always so. Oakeshott refers to *a hierarchical 
order among the voices’ as ‘one of the most notable traditions 
of European thought (in which all activit)^ was judged in 
relation to the vita cotUctnpltUivfl)’. Though on occasions he is. 
ostensibly not very keen to uphold this order or tradition, it 
is with obvious longing that Oakeshott writes; 

For manv centuries in the intellectual history of Europe, 
contemplation, understood as a purely receptive experience 
of real entities, occupied the highest place in the hierarchy 
of human experiences, scientific inquiry being recognised 
as, at best, preparatory to it, and practical engagements as 
mere distractions. 

Pleading for ‘some relief from the monotony of a conver¬ 
sation too long appropriated hv politics and science’. Oake¬ 
shott urges that contemplation be restored to its rightful 
place in the ‘conversation’. What he wants, in effect, is the 
restoration of contemplation to the ‘position of supremacy' 
from which it has been ‘demoted’ in recent times by, above all, 
‘a philistine concern with useful knowledge'. 
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Oakeshott makes his conception of contemplation clear by 
considering 'the voice of poetry' ‘as it speaks in the conver¬ 
sation'. Regarding poetry as ‘the activity of making images of 
a certain kind', as the activity of 'contemplating' or ‘delighting’, 
he informs us that ‘images in contemplation arc mereiv 
present; they provoke neither speculation nor inquiry about 
the occasion or conditions of their apprearing but only delight 
in their having appeared. They have no antecedents or conse¬ 
quents; they are not recognized as causes or conditions or 
signs of some other image to follow, or as the products or 
effects of one that went before; they are not instances of a 
kind, nor arc they means to an end; they are neither “useful” 
nor “useless” ‘neither pleasurable nor painful’; they do not 
attract to theniselves 'cither moral approval or disapproval’; 
they have ‘no history', they look 'neither backwards nor for¬ 
wards’; they ‘have the appearance of being both permanent 
and unique', but ‘this appearance of being permanent is not 
to seem durable instead of transitory', etc., etc. Oakeshott 
points out, if it is not already clear, that the notion or con¬ 
ception of ‘contemplation* which he is exploring and uphold¬ 
ing has little or nothing in common with that held by Plato 
or by other writers in the past. Platonic conception, for 
example, entails ‘a belief in the pre eminence of inquiry, and 
of the categories of "truth” and “reality” ' and such a belief 
Oakeshott ‘would wish to avoid’ at all costs.3i 

With Oakeshott contemplation is an activity of ‘image- 

32. Oakeshott writes: 

Nevertheless, it is not to be supposed that some superior ‘reality’ or 
importance may properly be attributed to the images of contemplative 
imagining. And In this connection I must distinguish what I mean by 
contemplation from another, and perhaps more famili.ir, notion. Some 
writers... understand contemplation as an experience in which the self 
is partnered, not by a world of unique but transitory images, but by .i 
world of permanent essences: to contemplate is to ‘Whold’ the 'univer- 
sals’ of which the images of sense, emotion, and thought arc mere copies. 
And consequently, for these writers contemplation is the enjoyment of 
a special and immediate access to ‘reality'. It seems probable that Plato 
held some such view as this; Spinoza appears to have attributed this 
character to what he calls scienti'a mtiiittvo; and Schopenhauer found in 
Kontcmplation a union of the self with species rerum, 

RR 3 
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making’ wherein the images are ‘recognized as individuals and 
neither as concretions of qualities any of which might appear 
elsewhere... nor as signs or symbols of something else’. It is 
‘a non-laborious activity' as Aristotle called it, ‘an activity of 
making and entertaining mere images’. It is, like poetry, ‘the 
activity of being delighted in the entertainment of its own 
contemplative images’." In it, as in the ‘contemplative imagin¬ 
ing’ or ‘contemplating and delighting’ that is poetry, images 
are 'made, remade, observed, turned about, played with, 
meditated upon and delighted in'. It is thus ‘that the voice of 
contemplation is the voice of poetry and that it has no other 
utterance’. But, Oakeshott insists, this utterance has nothing 
to do with ‘ “truth" and “reality" it expresses and conveys, 
represents and shares, knows and communicates nothingM 
The poet is ‘not saying anything at all about "things" ’ and 
the ‘words arc themselves images'. Poetry 'begins and ends as 
a language’. Oakeshott concludes with a phrase of character¬ 
istic beauty: ‘Poetry is a sort of truancy, a dream within the 
dream of life, a wild flower planted among our wheat’. 

But words, however beautiful, cannot hide the fact that the 
sceptic's fight against cognition and truth, against ‘knowing’, 
in the realm of poetry too has been carried to the point of 
nihilism, that the flower has been denied the right to bear 
fragrance. 

for Oakeshott, then, poetry or art is neither concerned with 

33. Oakeshott rejects what he calls ‘false beliefs about poetic imagining 
and poetic images’ represented by such expressions as 'a concept of 
"poetic truth" \ * "things arc seen as they really arc” poetry being 'in 
some sense "true” or representation of "truth"’, or as ‘“expressing" or 
‘‘conveying" or "representing" experiences’, providing ‘ "a more familiar 
insight" into the experience’, having something to do with ‘a spedal 
qualit)’ named "beauty"’, etc., etc, Oakeshott also tells us that the Svords 
commonly used in this connection have each a different nuance, but they 
are all alike unsatisfactory: convey, communicate, represent, exhibit, dis¬ 
play, erol>ody. perpetuate, describe, End an objective correlative for. incar¬ 
nate, make immortal, etc’. And if tlie w’ord 'escape' has any meaning in 
this connection, poetry is an ‘escape’ only from one point of view, it is 
'an '‘escape"... from the considcrabilitics of practical activity’, represented 
by ‘practical enterprise, moral endeavour or scientiffe inquiry’. And this 
is not something 'to be deplored’. On the contrary, 'these are inherently 
burdensome activities from which we may properly seek release*. 
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reality, things nor with any ‘knowing’. It has no purpose of 
deepening man s feelings and understanding in order to^ bring 
lum closer to truth in one way, just as science does in 
another.34 Not for it the sharing of a common emotional cx- 
I^nence that enriches the awareness of today or the dreamino 
of mankinds tomorrows and the need to make this drcan” 
universally intelligible. Oakeshotfs is a total denial of the 

Xb'> ""m 'he common or social aspects of art. without 
Which It will, perhaps, cease to be.JS 

touch upon 

some fringe phenomena of the contemporary world of art Its 
relevance goes beyond this to a more significant development. 

It IS of a piece with, and may even be regarded as a rationali- 
sation of, what Morton calls ‘the cryptographic character of 
much modern poetry and painting‘-involving a sort of 
private artistic soliloquy or shorthand—which often means or 
communicates nothing except, perhaps, to a small clique of 

of he artisr"^' ‘ 'h«^ illation 

of the aitist in bourgeois society—simultaneously degraded by 

a 17 77 ^'-a<ed into 

fn ? "" '"'■“O' freedom 

m a nihilistic protest against society and in a misplaced 
contempt for the peopIc.lO spiacea 

Above and beyond his nihilism concerning poetry is Oake- 
shotts most important, if not indeed his onl/ pos^ve comt 

mitment-to contemplation. He places contemplLion at Te 

^pex of the hierarchy of human activities an*!! persistently 

34- Christopher Caudwcll once wrote' 

perception, because Lth are conscious^ world of sensory 

anti can change them—art the world of fr»o?- worlds 

the world of^phenom^a or o^e^r Ji v mner reality, science 

»937. p. 156 ). oality (Iliusion ond ReaUty. London. 

reality, to rcdefine^an^*^ communicTt'e^^'it % 3od comprehend 

edited VB0rSi.r 
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denigrates man's concern with 'things', ‘practical activity , 
‘science’, ‘useful knowledge’, ‘knowing and conniving’ and all 
that is in any sense ‘vocational’ (‘banausic’ they called it in 
another age)—in fact, everything that does not serve the pure 
end of contemplation. This is typical of the values of a class 
divided society, values which reflect at the ethical level, and 
thus sanctify, its cleavage between ‘head and hand , and which, 
are as old as Plato and Aristotle,37 

VI 

for Oakeshott these essays do not compose ‘a settled doctrine’, 
that would itself be a surrender to ‘Rationalism'. They only 
disclose 'a consistent style or disposition of thought’. But does 
this distinction really make a difference? Oakeshott’s aversion 
to doctrine, his rejection of the possibility of any social science 
and of all systematic theory, remain as significant a philosophi¬ 
cal or practical position as any doctrine. His anti-theory posture 
itself, in fact, implies a theory and a reactionary one at that, as 
is also the case with not a few of his contemporaries. 

Oakeshott tells us that there is 'genuinely philosophical 
writing about politics’ whose design is ‘not to recommend 
conduct but to explain it'. There are also ‘genuine works of 
political vulgarization’ like Locke’s Second Trcotisc. Then there 
are the writings of a Benthain or a Marx, corrupt and corrupt¬ 
ing progeny of political 'Rationalism' and of vulgar ‘vocational’ 
disposition. There arc, according to Oakeshott, other ‘manners’ 
of thinking and writing, other ‘levels’ of reflection about 
politics too" One wonders to which category he would assign 
his own essays. 

37. Oakeshott's commitment to contemplation, his insistence on 'the 
poetic character of all human activity’, which m.akcs not only poetrv but 
all life, including perhaps cssav-writing itself, a matter for ‘contemplation 
and delight', his rejection of what he calls ‘argumcntarlve discourse* or 'the 
\ oicc of" ‘‘science”' for ‘conversation’, the ‘unrehearsed intellectual adven- 
nirc’, in which we ‘.ire not engaged in an inquiry or a debate’, in which 
‘there is no “truth” to be discovered, no proposition to be proved, no 
conclusion sought’, and in which we are ‘not concerned to inform, to 
persuade, or to refute’—all this mav well make one doubt if Oakeshott 
wants or deserves to be taken seriously. 
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Oakeshott is of course emphatic that political philosoohv 

■ to increase our a" ilin m b uccS 

ful tn pohttcal activity ... it has no power to gLe or t^dTrect 

tradihon*^ onferprtse of pursuing the intimations of our 
tradition ... it must be understood as an exnlamfnrv^ oevf 

Sinfnn'"'!''*''’■ ‘“""'■ned with understanding or 

explaining alone and firmly rejects the commonly- held notion 

that e.xplanations are warrants for conduct’. One is reminded 

'fh i!- philosophy as retrospective speculation as 

the thinking view of things’, that seeks not to recommend and 

hS" Z '"'‘lotstand. But as with 

rhi. L , *' .°^heshott. this activity of seemingly pure 

g , despite its professed unconcern with the ‘practical’ 

ne existing evils as necessary and to provide real 
conservative and even to reactionary political practice^^I shall 
explore this aspect of Oakeshott’s philosophy later At the 
nmment it ysmuld suffice to note that one'^d es imt ifrve m 
look far to discover that Oakeshott has producerin a re 

Txamffie °s expr"V'''V‘“' P'‘-'"lphon^. ‘Rationalism’, fj 

ssf'if-'" 

™ggesting prescriptions at every step As a n,^ r r '‘T" 

•nescapahle vocational disposition, it appears, is 

'll. 
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if this rigid diehotomy, hke the fact-value dichotomy, can ever 
be maintained consistently in sodal or political philosophy. 

Oakeshott's performance proves not only that explanation 
tends to suggest prescription, but also that it is well nigh 
impossible for a phUosopher to keep away from being 'con-' 
cerned with a condition of things* for long. Is it legitimate then 
to confine ourselves only to an historical study of a general 
idea or to a study of internal coherence and intelligibility of 
an explanation? Would it not be necessary and proper to go 
beyond that and (even though the sweeping negativism of 
Oakeshottian analytical philosophy forbids it) focus attention 
also on the truth of an explanation in terms of its correspon^ 
ence with the objective fact ('a condition of things*), as well 
as the validity of the prescription flowing from it in terms of 
its relevance to the needs and possibilities of the objective 
situation? 

Be that as it may, Oakeshott’s is a book of explanations and 
prescriptions. This is not at all surprising, for this is how it 
should be. In any concrete human activity, whose characteristic 
is purpose, knowing and doing are always dialectically inter¬ 
connected, the prescriptions do not lag far behind the explana¬ 
tions. This is particularly the case in those spheres where man 
puts his knowledge into practice, as for example in medicine, 
economics, or politics. An explanation docs not directly become 
a warrant for conduct — Oakeshott is certainly right in 
pointing out this. It docs, however, indicate possibilities, it 
suggests a prescription. As diagnosis, it points to the treatment. 
In"other words, an explanation, if true, apart from the satis¬ 
faction it gives for its own sake, is valid knowledge, available 
to man in pursuit of his needs and purposes. In fact, it is always 
the explanation, and explanation alone, which determines, 
positively or negatively, the nature of the prescription. (Oake¬ 
shott’s explanation of political activity, for example, yields 
nothing but conservative prescriptions as the most appropriate 
ones). Hence the need in order to decide upon the right policy 
or prescription for making our explanation not merely con¬ 
venient and useful or logically coherent and self-consistent 
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but, above all, true—as true as we can possibly make it. 

I have no desire to pursue this subject further or to over¬ 
simplify the complex issues involved. I shall be content to 
state that no serious reflection on politics, call it political theory 
or political science or political philosophy, can be either 'pure 
explanation’ or 'pure prescription’. The two are far less sepa¬ 
rable than Oakeshott thinks. They are different, no doubt, but 
they always involve and enter into each other. Nor is it 
of any real use or help to regard one or the other as more 
legitimate or important. In political theory it is equally legi¬ 
timate and important to explain and to prcscribe.3S 

Oakeshott, then, has produced a book of 'so-called "political 
theory" This according to him is 'itself a form of political 
activity’, which requires ‘to be explained, historically or philo¬ 
sophically’. This I shall proceed to do. 

But I shall also study it, Oakeshott’s disapproval notwith¬ 
standing, from the standpoint of its ‘usefulness in the pursuit 
of our own practical enterprises'. 1 shall go on, that is. not 
only to test the truth of his explanations in terms of their 
correspondence (or lack of it) to the world of political reality 
that is sought to be explained, but also, and in the same 
manner, 'to elicit and criticise’ the 'programme or policy’ which 
Oakeshott recommends. We have valid enough reasons to do 
so, not the least being that it is Oakeshott himself, in the 
first place, who has put this programme or policy there. And 

38. Andrew Hacker writes: 

Every political theorist worthy of the name plays a double role. He 
is part scientist and part philosopher.... What is ijnport.uu to bear 
in mind is that no theorist can make a lasting contribution to human 
knowledge unless ho works in tlic realms of l>oth science and philosophy. 
The scientific parts of a theory can only achieve coherence and 
significance if the writer has a preconceived idea of the goals of political 
life. There can be no such things as ■pure’ description or an ‘objective’ 

political science_There can be no such things... as ‘pure’ prescription 

or an 'objective’ political philosophy (Political Theory, pp. 1-3). 

In a discussion of this subject, especially of iltc ‘fatt value’ problem, ol 
the so-callcd ‘dichotomy between value and fact’, W. G. Runciman points 
out that 'the sociology and philosophy of politics arc inextricably linked’. 
He concludes that ‘it is equally Important not only to continue to ask 
about how societies do behave, but also about how they ouglit to’ (Socitrl 
Science and Political Theory. Cambridge University Press. 1963. Ch. VIII). 
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if this brings the Oakeshottian charge of being interested in 
politics 'in the vulgar sense’, one may well answer with the 
(jucstion: is it vulgar only when radical??^ 

With this let us turn to the basic theme of the book. 


111.re no iiMson wliy at a nuivc-rsitv lon-fvui if wh.it Oakishott 
.uk wi ,- possilile aiul I hj\c niv iloiihis ahoui th.u--\\c ^houId 
..11 < 'Uib.n.' ,J;lTcnni kinds of .Miidv. In ctlu-r svords we ii.nv \erv Iceiti- 
. ’..udv -IIIIJV .1 'tL'M' or a cUsmi li mu the I' aiit i f mlw ut history 
.lud 5 ri.il Sfieiuc. ■'* 

1 1 . i.Kiit.iIk (t.ilcshoir has raisod a \i .v impniant nrohlcm in n study 
tns- sou. nainlv ih.ir of a t.i.ln.s philoviphual prcdilcnmns. the 
ot • uus ,n lanhin- “pdrns- i., a luin.-rMtv-. But hccansc of 
hu- c-.ph;v.f Ml proMr.pti.Mi duhotomv and tlu« inability to n-sist the 

.'.npt.mon of iMulnit. .an .asy srap..o...a m the Io.uIut and his .so^nllcd 
n.ivr.akrn . ■.p.)-.,t.on . h.-; has n.-t siK.,M,lod cun .n pntt.n-. the rn.ostion 
'‘.I'vtls, In:; aiisu.r n.ituiills ixados jmn ' 
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Of Rationalism 


The basis of rationalism lies, Oakcshott tells us, in ‘a doctrine 
about human knowledge’. Pointing out that this ‘doctrine’ is 
not ‘properly speaking a philosophical theory of knowledge', 
Oakeshott proceeds to explain it with what he calls ‘agreeable 
informality'. 

He informs us that ‘every science, every art, every practical 
activity requiring skill of any sort, indeed cveiy human 
activity whatsoever, involves knowledge. And, universally, 
this knowledge is of two sorts.’ Though both of these are 
‘always involved in any actual activity’ and in fact ‘do not 
exist separately', yet there arc certain important differences 
between them, and ‘it is not’, Oakeshott says, ‘making too 
much of it to call them two sorts of knowledge.’ The first sort 
of knowledge Oakeshott calls 'technical knowledge or know¬ 
ledge of technique'. Very often ‘this technical knowledge is 
formulated into rules'. But whether or not it is. or has been, 
precisely formulated, the ‘chief characteristic of tliis techni¬ 
cal knowledge' is that 'it is susceptible of precise formulation, 
although special skill and insight may be required to give it 
that formulation.'* 

The second sort of knowledge is ‘practical knowledge’, so 
called because 'it exists only in use’. It is ‘not refleclivc and 
funlike techni<]ue) cannot be fornuilalcd in rules'. It would 
not be at all misleading, Oakeshott tells us. to speak of it as 
‘traditional knowledge', and 'the mastery of any skill, llic 


1. Oakeshott writes: ^ i i • 

The technique (or part of it) of dri\ing a motor car on riigliclj roads is 
to l>c found ill the Higliway Code, the tctlniique of rookery is contained 
in the cx>ok.cry book, and the technique of discoverv in intural science 
or in history is iu their rules of research, of obsersation and verification. 
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pursuit of any concrete activity is impossible without it/ 
These two sorts of knowledge, distinguishable but insepara- 
ble', are, Oakeshott says, The twin components of the know¬ 
ledge involved in every concrete human activity’, be it ‘cookery’, 
or ‘the fine arts’, or ‘painting’, or ‘music’, or ‘poetry’. They 
are involved in ‘any genuinely scientific activity’ as ‘also in 
religion’. ‘And what is true of cookery, of painting, of natural 
science and of religion, is no less true of politics: the knowledge 
involved in political activity is both technical and practical! 

Oakeshott emphasises the differences between these two 
sorts of knowledge, particularly those which manifest them¬ 
selves 'in tlie divergent ways in which these sorts of knowledge 
can be expressed and in the divergent ways in which they 
can be learned or acquired’. 'Technical knowledge', he says, 
‘is susceptible of formulation in rules, principles, directions,, 
maxims—comprehensively, in propositions*. It is possible to 
write it down ‘in a book’. On the other hand, ‘it is a 
characteristic of practical knowledge that it is not susceptible 
of formulation of this kind. Its normal expression is in a 
customary or traditional way of doing things, or. simply, in 

practice-It is, indeed, a knowledge that is expressed in 

taste or connoisseurship, lacking rigidity and ready for the 
impress of the mind of the learner.’ 

Speaking of the divergent ways in which the two can be 
‘learned or acquired’, Oakeshott says: 

Technical knowledge can he learned from a book; it can 
be learned in a correspondence course. Moreover, much of 
it can he Icanud by heart, repeated hv rote, and applied 
meciianicallv: the logic of the syllogism is a technique of 
this kind. Technical knowledge, in short, can be both taught 
and learned in the simplest meanings of these words. On 
the other hand, practical knowledge can neither be taught 
nor learned, but only imparted and acquired. It exists only 
in practice, and the only way to acquire it is by apprentice¬ 
ship to a master—not because the master can teach it 
(he cannot), but because it can be acquired only by conti¬ 
nuous contact with one who is perpetually practLsing it. 
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With this Oakeshott is in a position to track the enemy 
down. He writes: 

Rationalism is the assertion that what I have called practi¬ 
cal knowledge is not knowledge at all, the assertion that, 
properly speaking, there is no knowledge which is not techni¬ 
cal knowledge. The Rationalist holds that the only element 
of knowledge involved in any human activity is technical 
knowledge, and that what I have called practical knowledge 
is really only a sort of nescience which would be negligible 
if it were not positively mischievous. The sovereignty of 
‘reason*, for the Rationalist, means the sovereignty of 
technique. 

Having thus defined ‘Rationalism’, Oakeshott goes on to 
describe, really to attack, ‘the rationalist’ and ‘the rationalist 
politics’. The ‘rationalist’ stands for the ‘independence of mind 
on all occasions'.He recognises no authority ‘save the authority 
of "reasons” ’. This reason gives rise to a system of abstract 
ideas and principles, an ideology, that is supposed to govern 
and guide political activity. This activity itself the ‘rationalist’ 
recognises as ‘the imposition of a uniform condition of per¬ 
fection’ upon men and their conduct. His are indeed ‘the poli¬ 
tics of perfection’ and ‘the politics of uniformity’. His is the 
promise of a ‘a short cut to heaven’, which is really nothing 
better than ‘a quick escape into the bogus eternity of an 
ideology’. The ‘assimilation of politics to engineering’ is ‘the 
myth of rationalist politics’. ‘Destruction and creation’ are 
easier for a rationalist to understand and engage in. than 
‘acceptance or reform'. His politics arc ‘the politics of the felt 
need, the felt need not qualified bv a genuine, concrete know¬ 
ledge of the permanent interests and direction of movement of 
a society, but interpreted by ‘‘reason” and satisfied according 
to the technique of an ideology: they are the politics of the 
book’, etc., etc. 

But rationalism, says Oakeshott, its pretentious claims 
notwithstanding, remains the error it is. ‘Its philosophical 
error lies in the certainty it attributes to technique and in 
its doctrine of the sovereignty of technique: its practical error 
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lies in its belief that nothing but benefit can come from 
making conduct self-conscious'. More briefly, ‘the error of 
the Rationalist'. Oakeshott tells us. ‘is of a simple sort—the 
error of mistaking a part (technical knowledge) for the whole, 
of endowing a part with the qualities of the whole'. 

Yet. simple though the error be, it has been pernicious 
enough to play havoc with the life and politics of post- 
Rennaissance Europe, especially since the early seventeenth 
century when the new rationalism first showed itself unmis¬ 
takably. Oakeshott tells us that ‘neither religion, nor natural 
science, nor education, nor the conduct of life itself escaped 
the influence of the new Rationalism; no activity was immune, 
no society untouched'. And ‘if we except religion, the greatest 
apparent victories of Rationalism have been in politics' and 
today the ordinary practical politics of European nations ‘have 
become fixed' in a rationalist ‘vice', they are sick with ‘the 
disease of Rationalism'. Rationalism has so ‘deeply infected' 
all contemporary politics that today ‘not only are our political 
vices rationalistic, but so also are our political virtues' It 
has so seized hold of the politics of all persuasions and so 
flowed our every party line that even 'those traditional elements, 
particularly in English politics, which might have been expected 
t^o continue some resistance to the pressure of Rationalism, 
have now almost completely conformed to the prevailine 
intellectual temper, and even represent this conformitv' to be 
a sign of their vitality, their abilit>^ to move with the times'. 

ationahsm in fact ‘has ceased to be merely one style in politics 
and has become the stylistic criterion of all respectable politics.' 
Evctywherc traditions of behaviour have given place to 
idco og.es and everywhere ‘the politics of destruction and 
creation have been siihstitutcci for the politics of repair'. Indeed, 
the traditional resources of resistance to the tyranny of 
Raaonahsm have themselves succumbed, and the resistance 
to rationalism. Oakeshott complains, ‘has now itself been 
converted into an ideology', and-^vitness Hayck’s Road to 
Serfdom—into a self-conscious ideology' at that! 

Oakeshott speaks of the ‘excesses of'Rationalism', ‘The loss 
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incurred’ has been great, the consequences truly disastrous. 
What is more, always 'dangerous and expensive’, rationalism 
‘docs most damage’ not when it fails but when it ‘appears 
to be successful’. Much of the failure of European politics 
arises here, including recurring wars, for, according to 
Oakeshott, ‘war is a disease to which a rationalist society has 
little resistance; it springs easily from the kind of incompetence 
inherent in rationalist politics’. For the rationalist’s knowledge, 
Oakeshott says, ‘will never be more than half-knowledge, and 
consequently he will never be more than half-right’. He is, 
Oakeshott adds with characteristic snobber)', ‘like a foreigner 
or a man out of his social class,... bewildered by a tradition 
and a habit of behaviour of which he knows only the surface: 

4 

a butler or an observant house-maid has the advantage of 
him’. 

Without wanting to alarm us with ‘imaginary evils’, 
Oakeshott points out ‘two characteristics, in particular, of 
political Rationalisin’, which make it ‘exceptionally dangerous 
to a society’. First, rationalism in politics ‘involves an indentifi- 
able error, a misconception with regard to the nature of 
human knowledge, which amounts to a corruption of the 
mind. And consequently it is without the power to correct 
its own short-comings.’ It leads not only to specific mistakes, 
but ‘it also dries up the mind itself’, and leaves the rationalist 
as ‘essentially ineducable’. Secondly, it involves ‘an exclusively 
rationalist form of education’, in which education is understood 
not as ‘an initiation into the moral and intellectual habits 
and achievements of (a) society, an entry into the partnership 
between present and past, a sharing of concrete knowledge', 
but as ‘a training in technique, a training, that is, in the half 
of knowledge which can be learnt from books when they arc 
used as cribs’. And the result of it all is that ‘among much 
else that is corrupt and unhealthy’ in contemporary European 
politics, we have also the spectacle of ‘a set of sanctimonious, 
rationalist politicians’ opposed by ‘another set of politicians’, 
all dabbling with their favourite rationalist projects, all ‘living 
by the book’, and all of them ‘like jumped-up kitchen porters 
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deputizing foi an absent cook*. 

The situation as portrayed so far seems to be quite hopeless. 
It is, in fact, worse. For Oakeshott traces the evil back to 
earlv Christianity which, he says, in the third century, 
bequeathed to the western world ‘a Christian moral ideology* 
and thus corrupted the veiw roots of the western civilisation. 
In his discussion of 'the torm of contemporary western 
Furopean morality', in which 'the morality of the self-consciou.s 
j)ursiiit of moral ideals is dominant’. Oakeshott informs us 
that it has come to us from ‘the distant era'. In that Grcco- 
Rcman world 'the old habits of moral behaviour’ had so 'lost 
their vitalits’, ‘the impetus of moral habits of behaviour' 
H’emed to have been so ‘spent’, that it was. in consequence, ‘an 
age of intense moral self-conscioiisnc.ss’; and it 'unavoidably' 
gave rise to ‘a morahrs' of the pursuit of ideals’. No doubt, 
ill (he course of following centuries, this form ‘went some 
wa\- (owarcis being reconverted into a morality of habit of 
behavi< in', (he 'ideals’ becoming ‘familiar’ and 'finding cx- 
]ne sion in customs and institutions’ ceased, to some extent 
at least, to be 'mere ideals'. But the fact remains' that 'the 
moral inheritance of western Europe, both from the classical 
eiiliure ot the ancient world and from Christianity, was not 
the gift of a morality of habitual behaviour, but of a moral 
ideoli'gs’. And (he continued dominance of this ‘ideology’ 
c insiiintcs. according to Oakeshott. ‘the corrupt consciousness' 
at (he In ait of the western civilisation, the real source of its 
ii'oral ‘ir.ist' rlnne’. the original cause indeed of its cruel con- 
t( mparars 'predicamenr. 

It would thus appear tliat the western inheritance as a 
wlmle has Ihmi Corrupted, (hat (lie entire western tradition— 
iritellectiia!. moral, and piditieil—is rotten with rationalism 
today. Terrdde indeed the predicament of (lie western man! 
And \\lK'ie '.hall he turn lor diiiverancc? hinder the circum¬ 
stances. it ninst need some courage even to speak of ‘the 
hope of deliverance’, though all (hat Oakeshott. succeeds in 
doing is to give a warning: 'Wc nuKt not expect a speedy 
relca^e from our predicament’. 
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And yet this predicament, and its mountain of evil, we 
are told, is born of ‘a simple error', a mere 'misconception', 
which is moreover easily 'identihable'! We may well be 
forgiven for feeling somewhat sceptical. 

Oakeshott is really too good a sceptic himself to believe 
all that he tells us: but only hopelessness and despair wait 
at the end for all who would take him scriouslv. 

Since rationalism, according to Oakeshott. ‘now reigns almost 

^ C> 

unopposed’ in European politics, he finds it necessarv to inquire 
into the circumstances in which politics thus 'came to surren¬ 
der almost completely to the Rationalist'. He asks the ques¬ 
tion: ‘What are the circumstances that have promoted this 
state of affairs?' The answer he gives is simplicitv itself: ‘the 
generation of rationalist politics is by political inexperience 
out of political opportunity.’ These conditions, Oakeshott says, 
‘have often existed together in European societies' and thev 
have invariably given rise to rationalism as ‘a method of 
covering up lack of political education'. 

Pointing out that ‘the politics of Rationalism are the politics 
of the politically inexperienced’, Oakeshott tells us that ‘the 
outstanding characteristic of European politics in the last four 
centuries is that they have suffered the incursion of at least 
three types of political inexperience—that of the new ruler, 
of the new ruling class, and of the new political society’.^ 
He argues that ‘how appropriate rationalist politics are’ to the 
men who, ‘not brought up or educated to their exercise’, 
find themselves ‘in a position to exert political initiative and 
authority’ requires no emphasis. ‘The new prince of the 
sixteenth centurv’, ‘the first of these needy adventurers into 
the field of politics’, neither ‘educated in a tradition’, nor 
‘heir to a long family experience’, utterly ‘lacking education' 
and therefore not knowing ‘how to behave’: ‘the new and 
politically inexperienced social classes which, during the last 
four centuries, have risen to the exercise of political initiative 

2. He adds: '—to say nothing of the incursion of a new sex. lately 
provided for by Mr Shaw'. 
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and authority', without having had time 'to acquire a political 
education before (they) came to power'; the new society ‘called 
upon without much notice to exercise political initiative on 
its own account’—all of them needed, and very badly too, 
‘a crib to politics, a political training in default of a political 
education’, ‘a political doctrine, to take the place of a habit 
of political behaviour’, ‘a magic technique of politics’, as it 
were, which will remove the handicap of their ‘inexperience’, 
their obvious "lack of political education". And, Oakeshott 
says, they were all duly ‘provided for'. It is thus that we have 
the writings of Machiavelli who sought to provide ‘a technique 
for the ruler who had no tradition'; the Second Treatise of 
Locke (who is handled somewhat less roughly by Oakeshott 
and even included among ‘men of real political education’) 
which contains ‘the ideology which Locke had distilled from 
the English political tradition’ and thus ranks among those 
‘genuine works of political vulgarization’ which are ‘abridge¬ 
ments of a tradition, rationalizations purporting to elicit the 
"truth” of a tradition and to exhibit it in a set of abstract 
principles, but from which, nevertheless, the full significance 
of the tradition inevitably escapes’; the American Declaration 
of Independence, which is ‘a characteristic product of the 
saccidum rotionnhsticiim’. and ‘represents the politics of the 
felt need interpreted with the aid of an ideology’, as also 
the other constitutional documents of American history and 
of the French Revolution; writers like Bentham or Godwin, 
who 'cover up all trace of the political habit and tradition of 
their society with a purelv speculative idea: these belong 
to the strictest sect of Rationalism’; and, above all, the work 
of Marx and Engels. These two arc, of course, the worst 
offenders. ‘So far as authorit\^ is concerned', Oakeshott informs 
us, ‘nothing in this field can compare with (their) work’. 
They arc, ‘hevond question’, the authors of the ‘greatest of 
all political cribs, of ‘the most stupendous of our political 
rationalisms’. 

Such is Oakeshott s description and explanation of the 
nature, the influence and the origins of rationalism in European 
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politics In view of the grave and continuing damage resulting 
from this rationalism, one is tempted to pause and speculate 
on the subject of cause and responsibilitv, in order to draw 
lessons from historical experience-—even though an Oakeshot- 
tian connoisseur in historical inquirv' will at once dismiss 
such speculation as ‘non-historicar. 

Oakeshott does not think, and very rightly too, that ‘any 
or all of the writers’ mentioned by him 'are responsible for 
our predicament’. They are, he say.s, only ’the servants of 
circumstances which they have helped to perpettiate (on 
occasion they may be observed giving another turn to the 
screw), hut which they did not create’. Nor is Oakeshott 
Concerned in this connection with what he calls 'gcnuinciv 
philosophical writing about politics’. For in so far as this 
writing has ‘either promoted or retarded the tendency to 
Rationalism in politics’, he says, 'it has always been throiinh, 
a misunderstanding of its design, which is not to recommend 
conduct but to explain it'. Nor again. Oakeshott tiiinks. do. 
we owe our predicament to the place which the natural 
sciences and the inanner of thinking connected with them 
M come to take in our civilization’. For the scientists who 
think that 'the rationalist and the scipntjflc points of view 
necessarily coincide’ are simply ‘mistaken,’:' ‘the influence of 

the genuine natural scientist is. not necessarily on the side 
of Rationalism’, etc., etc. ' 

Arguing thus Oakeshott traces the evil of rationalist politics 

recurrent appearance of ‘political in¬ 
experience’ in the history of 'western societies. One may. 

^ crc^orc, well ask: who really is/csponsi|)Ie, for ‘our predica¬ 
ment, then? Is it the old rulers and ruling classes who did 
not provide—in advance and well in tunc^-for (he proper 
political education of their succe«ors by taking them up for 
aijprenticeship’ and ‘continuous contact’? Or is it the new 
ru ers and the new social classes who did, not have sense 
enough to wait patiently for the old ones to relent, for once 
apprenticed and given ‘the most favourable circumstances’ it 
"'ou have taken them no more than ^two or three generations^ 
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to acquire 'a knowledge of the political traditions* of their 
society? Or is it, after all, history that defaulted, by not 
knowing how to happen, or by happening at all? 

Oakeshott*s critique of rationalism as ‘the politics of the 
politically inexperienced* is not merely a conservative’s protest 
against the extension of democracy in our times. It is more 
than anything else a protest, as indeed all consen’atism 
ultimately is, against the general direction of social and political 
development of modem society. It is a complaint against 
history itself in which the new group, (‘politically inexperi¬ 
enced* in Oakeshott’s sense)—the new class, people, nation, 
or continent—emerges from time to time to play the leading 
role in the advancement of human civilisation as a whole, 
while the old dominant group, generally speaking, fails 
increasingly to do so precisely becaase it has become too 
burdened with its outmoded ‘experience’, ‘too deeply imbued 
with the traditions, interests and ideologies of the earlier 

period to be able to adapt itself to the demands and conditions 
of the next period.*3 

It is this inexorable movement forward of history, of life 
itself, that the conservative fears and would like, if he can, 
to call a halt to. And in the hopelessness of this desire lies 
too. the secret of the pessimism and despair that generally 

OakeshotT philosophy, including that of 


II 

Rationalism which Oakeshott attacks, is not a position held 
W.dely or scnonsly in ,1.. social sciences or poliHcal Lory 
today thougl, something like it may haye exisL (and imm^ 

ll c Lh'VT o during 

O.Uh.,,S 

extent that such vicsys are still prcyalent^ and the 'rationalist 

♦ « ^ 

3 . L. H. Cjrr, op. clt.. p. no. ^ ' 
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disposition’ still obtains, particularly in the more common 
modes of thought and action. 

Oakeshotts criticism is generally valid against a narrow and 
dogmatic rationalism which seeks to confine all reality into 
abstract ideas and categories, to discover all truth by pure 
deduction from a priori principles, and to find easy and ready¬ 
made solutions to complex problems of life out of first principles 
believed to be derived from ‘pure’ reason. Welcome, too, is 
Oakeshott’s warning against an idealism, liberal or any other, 
of abstract and absolute principles to be applied or adhered 
to regardless of conditions and consequences—and against all 
varieties of utopianism. Oakeshotts critique is doubly^welcome 
if we remember that ‘the illusion of absolute standards' and 
‘the illusion of geometrical method’, as Weldon calls thcm.4 
have not been uncommon in social and political theory and 
that Its language has been far too often permeated with 

empty moral rhetoric, even though Oakeshott meets one error 
by a worse error. 

Oakeshott is also right in emphasising the importance 
ot practical knowledge*, of ‘know-how’, of 'skill' and ‘crafts¬ 
manship’ in any field of human activity, and of ‘the priceless 
treasure of great professional traditions’. And even more 
legitimate is Oakeshott’s insistence that ‘the right conduct of 
policy' demands ‘a patient knowledge of the material’, of 
the nature’ and ‘circumstances' of a society, that it demands 
a profound knowledge of the character of the society' and 
a clear preception of its present condition', ‘a genuine and 
concrete knowledge’ indeed of its ‘parinanent interests and 
direction of movement’—even though, once again. Oakeshott’s 
own view and account of this or any other knowledge is. to 
say the least, most unsatisfactory. 

One may endorse, too, without much hesitation. Oakeshott's 
criticism of the superficial, narrowly utilitarian and eclectic 
approach of the average practising politician, who with scant 
knowledge of what was. is. and can be, meddles with every- 
things and somehow hopes to muddle through. And I am 

4 - T. D. Weldon. Vocabulary of Politics. Pelican. 1953. pp. 30-36. 
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jncUncd to sympathise also with his criticism of the Barrow 
vision and petty specialisation of the average practising political 
scientist, who incapable of a total, all sided response projects 
his own pettiness into the life outside, remaining ignorant, 
like the average politician, .of its complex fulness and variety, 
of its deeper values, of the intangibles which have grown up 
with the evolution of his society and civilisation, and who 
with a philistine self-confidence and conceit of certainty is 
ever helping to fasten a narrow ‘vocationalism’ on university 
education.5 

There is another aspect to Oakeshott's protest which I would 
like to emphasise, precisely because the lable ‘conservative' 
is likely to obscure it. He gives typical expression to contempo¬ 
rary disillusionment engendered by bourgeois existence even 
while he is defending it. He speaks of contemporary society. 

‘a wantonly prodnetivist society', madly ‘in love with change' 

4 

I woulil also gcnerallv agree with Oakeshott when he speaks of 
'beiiofaitors with favourite'projects of their own. a persuasive and energetic 
body of evangelists with a patron in their pockcis, a profession set 
u|Kjn winning the slants of a universin' study for itS' mystique’, etc., 
and points out that 'greed, or the desire to appear abreast of the times, 
have often supervened to <lostrov ‘both lodgement and proper inquiry' 
in such matters, .^nd this. I suggest, has a relevance to the situation 
in tins country also, where it lias apparently become a tmist for persons 
m tile universities and allied institutions to catch up with any and 
every enterprise of ‘resciirch’ or ‘teiiching’ that somebody else is ready 
to pay }(T. and where the forcign-foupdations-fed fraternity is today 
grov.'uig .It a rate which seems be a trifle too fast to be good cither 
■or tlie' he.ilth of the academic life in the country, or for the self-respcct. 
as also tile long-term interests, of the people as a whole. 

The speii.tele in recent years of eser proliferating foreign—mostly 
.^mei inn—aided 'academic' institutions, centres, conferences, seminars 
s\orkNho|>s. instiiuus. assistance and cxclmiige procMmuics. etc., 'guided' 
.11- iul[uir iiv more or Jess itinerant foreign 'e-xperts', keeping Indian 
vho^irs, .luhiding some capable ones, busv most of the time about- 
noihii:':. in anv case about nothing of value in relation to the real 
iiuejs .md aspiratwns of; the Indian people, and accompanied all the 
tinu- hv free, and 'often frantic, travelling, to and fro. by all concerned, 
on all sorts of pretexts, decent and ’not so decent—all this, whatever' 
its usefulness otherwise (it unquestionably has a certain usefulness) and 
whateser the satisfaction one mav. pcrh.aps. derive from seeing this poor 
roimtrvs long-ilcprivcd academics making the best of ‘the new oppor- 
umitics'. ■ is not always an edifying spectacle' and, .it times, it indeed 
looks very much like a series of exercises in what for want of a better 
expression may he called ‘academic’neocolonialism'. . ' 
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and having ‘an appetite only for innovation'. He'speaks of 
‘the unhappy society’ that in action ‘shies and plunges like 
a distracted animal’. He speaks of its ‘lust for change’, its 
‘fascination of what is new’ and ‘the vet untried’. He finds 
its men ‘acquisitive to the point of greed', its ‘pieties fleeting' 
and ‘loyalties evanescent’. Here ‘one activitv vies with another 
in being up-to-date’ and ‘discarded motor cars and television 
sets have their counterparts in discarded moral and religioas 
beliefs: the eye is ever on the new model’. ‘In a world dizzy 
with moral ideals’, Oakeshott complains, ‘we know less about 
how to behave in public and in private than ever before’. And 
in vain do ‘wc exaggerate the significance of our moral ideals 
to fill in the hollowness of our moral lifc’.^ There is ‘a chaos 
of conflicting ideals’ which, according to Oakeshott, ‘breeds 
nothing but distraction and moral instability’, besides imposing 
a ‘distracting intellectual burden’.? And ‘Rationalism’ apart, 
there is the ‘cruder and more vulgar’ reason of the market place 
(‘Your tnind and liow to use it, a plnu by worM-fumous ex¬ 
perts for developing a trained mind at a fraction of the usual 
cost, Teclinique of Success, Pelfuanism') which belittles intelli- 


6. Oakeshott would, as always, indict ‘R.ttioti.ilism’ for al! this, without 
ever seeking to come to grips with the circumstances—generally of a 
declining society tom by internal contr.idictions—which produce both 
the moral ‘hollowness’ and the 'ideals' to fill it with. Touching upon 
an aspect of this subject PIckhanov once \vrotc: 

Marx said very truly that the gre.iter the development of antagonisms 
between the growing forces of production and the extant social order, 
the more does the ideolog)' of the ruling class become permeated witb 
hypocrisy. In addition, the mote cfTcciively life unveils the mendacious 
cnaractcr of this ideology, the more does the language used by the 
dominant class become sublime and virtuous (sec Saint Mux), fumlantcntal 
Problems of Marxism, Calcutta 1944. p. 6g. 

With Marx the demand to give up illusions, illusory ideas or empty 
moral ideals always becomes the demand to give up, tliat is. to cliange. 
the conditions or ciraimstanccs which need or at least create them. 
With Oakesliott. however, because of his basic commitment to tilings 
as they are the criticism of such ideas and ideals (much too easily 
described and dismissed by him as ‘the progeny of R.itionjlism') never 
becomes the criticism of the world that generates them. ' 

7. Here is the familiar existentialist man ‘condemned to l>e free’ (Sartre); 
And like tlic existentialist. Oakeshott too is a case of false philosophy 
touching on a true complaint. 
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gence, and puts ^all minds on the same level", *small wits on 
a level with men of genuine education", and so on. 

All this is not merely the reaction of a conservative against 
democracy and change or the inefFectual protest of a bourgeois 
aesthete. It goes beyond to become part of a more profound 
protest made by men as diverse as Marx and Nietzsche—as also 
Carlyle, Ruskin, William Morris, and others—against modern 
industrial capitalism with its standardisation and mechanisation, 
its levelling the excellent down to the average and mediocre, 
its superficiality and indifference to the deeper values of life, 
its accentuation of quantity and exchange value as against 
quality and real worth, and above all its depersonalisation 
and dehumanisation of man. Oakeshott shares to an extent 


in this protest without sharing, however, in Marx’s brilliant 
explanation that what is being protested against springs from 
the very nature of modern capitalist society. With Marx, 
further, the explanation not only becomes a demand for 
changing this society, it also shows the way in which that 
change can he brought about. Oakeshott, on the other hand, 
prefers to adapt himself to this society. He accepts this 
society and its evils as necessary with the help of a differ¬ 
ent explanation. And yet he wants a bourgeois society 
without the superstructure that inevitably rises on its founda¬ 
tions, a market-based economy without the market-based 
morality and culture that necessarily go with it. In short, 
thi hourgenis conservative wants the impossible. Utopianism' 
!.s not. alter all. a monopoly of ‘Rationalism". 


But if there is much in Oakeshott, as mentioned above 
which is vaild and acceptable, it is yet neither new nor enough 
to make his writing significant So far as his basic theme- 
the critique of rationalism—is concerned, there is an entire 
tradition in modern western philosophy which has, in diverse 
manners and tnnrexts. warned us against the pretentious 
philosophising or 'pure reason’, and pointed out the limits, 
determined by pc-ssibilitv of experimental verification, of all 
valid reasoning about the world. We have, for instance, 
Bacon’s caustic appraisal cf scholasticism and its ‘degenerate 
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learning’ which endowed one, in the words of Milton, only 
with ‘a more expert ignorance’; or Locke’s warning against 
*an opinionated self-confidence engendered by a supposed inner 
illumination’; or Kant’s critique of a metaphysics which dec¬ 
lining 'all teaching of experience’ is left 'groping among mere 
concepts’.^ 

But with these thinkers, by and large, the recognition of 
the limits, difficulties, and contradictions of rational under¬ 
standing was the point of departure for improving the methods 
of thinking, for fashioning human reason or intelligence into 
a more reliable and effective instrument for acquiring know¬ 
ledge. They never doubted the reality of this knowledge nor 
the part that reason plays in its acquisition. Oakeshott doubts 
both. What is special and significant about Oakeshott is 
that the recognition mentioned above becomes with him the 
occasion and the excuse for abandoning reason itself. His 
is a ‘systematic use of reason to nnderininc reason’. He is 
not, of course, the only one in our times to do so. But barring 
the irrationalists proper, among the practitioners and teachers 
of political philosophy, Oakeshott has shown rare persistence 
in pursuing liis attack on reason. He has, in fact, developed 
it, in the tradition of David Hume,9 to the point of complete 
scepticism about the possibility of any real knowledge or 
rational understanding of reality, of any systematic social or 
political theory whatsoever. 

Oakeshott's fight against rationalism is conducted from the 
philosophical standpoint of what is broadly known as ‘empiric 
ism or positivism’, (he trend dominant in one form or another 
in British philosophy from Locke to Russell. Trying to rescue 
the western man from the crippling dogma of rationalism, he 
has to hand, with the additional Oakesliottian frills and refine¬ 
ments of course, the positivist theory of knowledge, first 
developed in England in the eighteenth century. Incidentally, 

8 . Bacon's The Ailvauccmcut of Learning, Locke's Bsay OjiictTuiin* 
Human Understanding. Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason, arc among the 
classics of this tradition. 

9 . See. for example. Hume's A Tfeatise of Human Nature (i7}<)^o) and 
Enquiry Concerning the Human Understanding (1748}. 
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this century also saw the almost simultaneous development 
of the theory of laissez-faire capitalism (Adam Smith) and 
of a ‘self-conscious political consevatism' (Burke), whicH 
together constitute the whole of Oakeshott’s positive social* 
economic and political thought. 

I turn now to his argument against rationalism. 

Ill 

As Oakeshott understands it, ‘a political ideology’—the ideas 
and ideals, the principles, theories and explanations that 
characterise rationalism or ‘the ideological style of politics'™ 
‘purports to be an abstract principle, or set of related abstract 
principles, which has been independently premeditated. It 
supplies in advance of the activity of attending to the arrange¬ 
ments of a society, a formulated end to be pursued’. He points 
out that ‘the simplest sort of political ideology is a single 
abstract idea, such as Freedom, Equality, Maximum Produc¬ 
tivity', Racial Purity, or Happiness’. And ‘political activity 
is understood as the enterprise of seeing that the arrangements 
of a society conform to or reflect the chosen abstract idea'. 
It is usual, however, Oakeshott says, to recognise the need 
for a complex scheme of related ideas, the examples being 
'such systems of ideas as: “the principles of 1789", “Liberal¬ 
ism”, ‘‘Democracy’’, "Marxism”, or the Atlantic Charter’* 
According to Oakeshott ‘these principles need not be considered 
absolute nr immune from change (though they are frequently 
so considered), but their value lies in their having been 
premeditated. Thev compose an understanding of whflt is to 
be pursued independent of liow it is to be pursued”. A political 
ideology thus 'purports to supply in advance knowledge of 
what “Freedom” or "Democrars” or “Justice” is, and in this 
manner sets empiricism to work’, and ‘the condition upon 
which it can perform the sersice assigned to it is that it 
nwes nothing to the activity it controls’. 

Having thus defined the character as well as the function, 
'T the functional pretentiousness as it turns out to be, of an 
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ideology. Oakeshott points out the false ‘supposition/ and the 
logical ‘error' underlying the ideological or rationalist position. 
He contends that the supposedly ideological or rationalist 
behaviour, in the political or any other field, including ‘the 
So-called ideological style of politics’, is ‘an erroneous theory’, 
indeed, in the ultimate analysis, ‘a misdescription of human 
h^haviour’. 

Oakeshott argues that ‘the systems of abstract ideas we 
call “ideologies” arc abstracts of some kind of concrete activity', 
just as ‘most political ideologies’ arc ‘abstracts of the political 
traditions of some society'. A political ideology, he says, ‘must 
be understood, not as an independently premeditated beginning 
for political activity, but as knowledge (abstract and generalised) 
of a concrete manner of attending to the arrangements of a 
society'. ‘So far from being a preface’, it has—witness the 
political ideology embodied in the Second Treatise of Locke 
or in the Rights of Man during the French Revolution—‘all 
the marks of a postscript', just as all ‘moral ideals’ all so- 
called ‘moral and political “principles” ’, are really ‘a sediment’, 
not ‘in the first place, the products of reflective thought’, 
but ‘of human behaviour, of human practical activity, to 
which reflective thought gives subsequent, partial and abstract 
expression in words.’ An ideology thus ‘tnerelv abridges a 
■concrete manner of behaviour'. It is, according to Oakeshott, 
only ‘an abstract’, ‘a mere index’, ‘at most... .an abbreviation’, 
^in fact, the dcssicated relic’ of ‘some manner of concrete 
activity' or ‘traditional behaviour’. 

And Oakeshott repeatedly affirms that since this is the 
real character of an ideology, since an ideology is ‘not some¬ 
thing that can stand on its own feet’, or ‘exist in advance 
of political activity’, but is, instead, ‘a mere abridgement’ of 
this activity and a ‘postscript’, since its ‘principles are derived 
from the activity and not the activity Irom the principles’, 
since, again, its ‘rules and principles are mere abridgements 
'of the activity itself; (and) do not exist in advance of the 
Activity', an ideology ‘cannot properly be said to govern’ 
this activity of ‘to guide' it, it ‘cannot provide the impetus 
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of the activity’, or be its ‘preface’, and nor can it ever be 
‘given the task of generating human behaviour—a task, which, 
in fact, it cannot perform’. 

In a passage that fully reveals the strength as also the 
weakness, as we shall see later, of his argument, Oakeshott 
writes: 


The contention we are investigating is that attending to 
the arrangements of a society can begin with a premeditated 
ideology, can begin with independently acquired knowk'dge 
of the ends to be pursued. It is supposed that a political 
ideology is the product of intellectual premeditation and 
that, because it is a body of principles not itself in debt 
to the activity of attending to the arrangements of a society, 
it is able to determine and guide the direction of that 
activity. If, however, wc consider more closely the character 
of a political ideology, wc find at once that this supposition 
is falsiBcd. So far from a political ideology being the quasi¬ 
divine parent of political activity, it turns out to be its 
eartlily step-child. Instead of an independently premeditated 
scheme of ends to be pursued, it is a system of ideas abstrartcc! 
from the manner in which people have been accustomed 
to go about the business of attending to the arrangements 
of their societies. The pedigree of every political ideology 
shows it to be tbe creature, not of premeditation in advance 
of political activity, but of meditation upon a manner of 
politics. In short, political activity comes first and a political 
ideulogv iollows after; and the understanding of politic! 
we are iinestigating has the disadvantage of being, in the 
strict sense, preposterous. 


Rationalism—'the contention’ tliat political activity 'can 
begin with a premeditated ideology’—is thus based on a logi¬ 
cal mistake and 'the ideological style of politics’ is, strictly 
speaking, a logical impossibility. We can never really proceed 
in politics from 'premeditated’ general principles. All ideo- 
even the Jiiost radical and revolutionary, including, I sup 
pose, tliat which Oakeshott persistently attacks, is, and cannot 
hut he, an abridgement’ of the traditional way of living and 
doing things in a society. In this sense, whether we know it 
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or not, all of us—including the revolutionary, his mistaken 
belief notwithstanding—are and cannot but be traditionalists. 
'The ideological style of politics', Oakeshott insists, ‘is a 
confused style. Properly speaking, it is a traditional manner 
of attending to the arrangements of a society which has been 
abridged into a doctrine’, the abridgement ‘being erroneously 
regarded as the sole guide relied upon.’ 

But can this ‘confused style’ really do harm bv misguiding 
people. According to Oakeshott, it cannot: ‘The practical dan¬ 
ger of an erroneous theory is not that it may persuade people 
to act in an undesirable manner, but that it may confuse 
activity by putting it on a false scent'. Oakeshott concedes 
that there is ‘perhaps, some advantage in thinking and speaking 
and arguing in a manner consonant with what we are realiv 
doing’, but then he does ‘not think (this) to be very impor¬ 
tant’. For him the most a theory can do is to ‘confuse’ or to 
'clarify’ activity. The question of its doing anything more is 
never allowed to become real. Oakeshott cannot concede the 
possibility of ideas misguiding activity, because that would 
immediately involve conceding the possibility of otiicr ideas 
guiding it. An ideology cannot really misguide and therefore 
it cannot guide either. In the name of attacking 'Rationalism'. 
Oakeshott attacks human thought itself and its power to influ¬ 
ence human activity in any sense that matters. 

And if there be persons, unfortunately not gifted with the 
capacity to overlook the obvious and, who, therefore, still 
choose to put their faith in reason, in the power of human 
thought, Oakeshott assures them that its victories arc only 
‘apparent’, its successes ‘alleged’ and its inevitability only ‘sup¬ 
posed’; that its pursuit of proposed freedoms is ‘fruitless’, its 
remedies are 'pseudo-remedies’ and the welfare it seeks is only 
'welfare’; that the rationalist only ‘appears’ or ‘seems’ to be 
successful; and that the scientist who is a rationalist is 
. 'mistaken’, is 'a Rationalist in spite of his science’, is, in fact, 
'not the genuine scientist’ at all! Everything, all evidence 
to the contrary, is thus explained, and neatly explained away. 
With facility of simple assertion and word-magic. 
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. We have indeed come fast and far with Oakeshott's attack 
on rationalism. Cause of much evil, many predicaments, an4 
most political failure, it was first found to be *a simple error* 
and is finally discovered to be a logical mistake, something 
.which is, in the strict sense, preposterous and impossible—? 
at most a ‘confusion’ which, in the final analysis, is of no 
consequence at all. Oakeshott has sought to prove too much—• 
and this leaves his attack on ‘Rationalism’ looking very much 
like quixotic tilting at a windmill! The suspicion lingers 
that there may be more to rationalism, after all, than Oakeshott 
is willing to concede, which yet makes it necessary for him’ 
to fight it with such desperate doggedness. 

In fairness to Oakeshott it must be noted that now and 
then he does make a concession to ‘Rationalism’, to ideology. 
But the concession is never seriouslv meant and his argument 
proceeds as if it was never made. The ideology, we are told, 
is not ‘the sole guide', not ‘by itself a sufficient guide’ (therefore 
no guide at all), ‘the written word’ and ‘the book’ are not 
‘as themselves potent’ (therefore they are impotent), ‘the 
abridgement itself, never, in fact, provides the w'hole of the 
knowledge’ (therefore provides no knowledge at all), moral 
ideals have ‘their power as critics of human habits’ (but the 
power to criticise can never be the power to suggest and to 
guide), ideologies ‘unquestionably have their use’ (but not 
ui any sense that matters). We ase even told that an ideology’s 
‘power to guide’ is ‘derived from its roots in actual political 
experience , but there is no recognition that this concession 
shifts the entire argument to more solid ground where we 

important question of which, and when* 
ideologies guide, misguide or don’t guide at all, of their 
licing true or false, realistic or utopian, scientific or religious'. 

are merely apparent and intend¬ 
ed, peihaps. to create an impression of bcini; balanced or 
fair about the claims of reason, when such balance or fairness 
is really not there at all. There is no question in Oakeshott 
of ideas or ideologies being more or less true, more, or less 
scientific, and therefore more- or Jess able, to guide. Wh^ 
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he attacks is not’ ideas or ideologies of any particular sort, 
'which claim to be more than what they really arc. The target 
bf his attack is any and every idea or theory which claims 
in'any meaningful sense to be a guide to action, it is systematic 
thought itself. For, according to Oakeshott's reductionist em¬ 
piricism. an idea or ideology can never be anything more 
than ‘a mere abridgement’, *an abbreviation’, ‘an abstract, 
’a sediment’, ‘a mere index’ of some kind of concrete activin^ 
Since no ideology can be of necessity ‘indepeiulentlv pre¬ 
meditated’. since all ideas and theories, illusory and false ones 
as much as the more true and scientific ones, must ultimately 
arise on a real basis,—this necessary truth is sufficient reason 
for Oakeshott to deprive all ideas and theories ecpiallv of 
real significance.' To confuse the origin of an idea with its 
truth, to appeal to the way it arises in order to dispose of 
the question of its role and significance in the social and 
histofical process, is an error common with certain non-Marxist 
forms of'sociology of knowledge. Oakeshott offer us the posi¬ 
tivist version of this error. 

■ Let its examine his argument a little more closely. 


IV 

Oakeshott's argument against rationalism, in politics and 
elsewhere centres upon the assertion that rationalism is 
ultimatelv based on a logical mistake, that it is. strictly speaking, 
something preposterous and impossible. His contention is that 
the knowledge which reason gives rise to—a theory or an 
ideology—is not something ‘independently premeditated’, some¬ 
thing that can 'stand on its own feet’ or ‘exist in advarice 
of’ ‘human practical activity’. On the contrary, it is really 
‘dependent’ upon and 'follows after’ this activitc'. It is. and 
cannot but be, ‘an abridgement', or ‘an abbreviation . or an 
abstract’ of ‘a Concrete manner’ of activity, and therefore^ 
essentially incapable of ‘generating’ or ‘governing’ or 'guiding 
this activity—in the political or any other field. 

' Urifortunatclv. Oakeshott nowhere carefully considers the 
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nature of what he calls 'an abridgement’. He is usually 
content to use the term to slight rationalism in general and 
all systematic theoretical knowledge in particular. But, in 
doing so, he has repeated recourse to an analogy, the ex¬ 
ploration of which may help us understand better not only 
his concept of ‘abridgement’, but also the view he takes of 
science and scientific knowledge in general. He likens 'an 
abridgement’ to ‘an hypothesis’ in natural science. He speaks 
of ‘a" scientific hypothesis' which plays ‘a role in scientific 
activity in some respects similar to that of an ideology in 
politics’. He informs us that ‘we may abridge our political 
experience into a doctrine which may be used, as a scientist 
uses hypothesis, to explore its intimations/ 

This analogy or comparison appears, on the face of it, to 
be quite valid. But—and here is the rub—it is intended, as 
Oakcshott makes it abundantly clear, not to confer upon ‘an 
ideologv’ or ‘a doctrine’ the status and dignity of being 
scientific, but to drain the scientific hypothesis itself of any 
objectively valid knowledge or truth which may be claimed 
for it. Oakeshott is nothing if not thorough. He would deny 
natural science itself any valid knowledge in order to make 
short work of the claim of social science to it. He informs 
us that a scientific hypothesis is not *a self-generated bright 
idea which owed nothing to scientific activity', that ‘an 
hypothesis is not an independent invention capable of guid¬ 
ing scientific inquiry, but a dependent supposition which 
arises as an abstraction from within already existing scientific 
activity’. In other words, for Oakeshott, a scientific hypothesis 
too is ‘a mere abridgement' and nothing more. 

Now what Oakeshott says is, in one sense, quite true. A 
scientific hypothesis is indeed not ‘a self-generated bright idea' 
or ‘an independent invention’: and it is most certainly some¬ 
thing ‘dependent’. But this is only half the truth. And 
Oakeshott persistently obscures the other, the more important 
half, that a scientific hypothesis may nevertheless—as a matter 
of fact precisely because of this ‘dependence’—embody genuine 
knowledge or truth. To take half a truth for a whole truth 
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is a mistake almost as bad as raking a lie for the truth— 
and this seems to be the mistake of Oakeshott. As a conse* 
quence his view turns out to be a serious misrepresentation 
of a scientific liypothesis, as also of much else in modern 
science. 

Hypothesis is today an integral part of the scientific method, 
which is a combination of empirical observation, formulation 
of hypothesis and the verification (as also disverification) of 
this hypothesis through further observation and experiment 
and finally in practical application. It is thus iliat the false 
hypotheses are weeded out from the true, the true hvpothese; 
modified, revised and extended, and human knowledge ad¬ 
vances. 

It is clear, therefore, that a srientific hypothesis is indeed 
‘dependent’ upon, is the ‘product’ of, scientific activity. But 
it is also clear that it is not ‘a mere abridgement’ of this 
activity and its attendant ‘experience’, merely ‘an abbreviation’ 
or ‘an abstract’ or a summary, a feat only of ‘abstract and 
generalised’ description, as Oakeshott makes it out to be. As 
a general idea or a theory it is even more an cxplnnation that 
goes beyond the empirical, the evidential and the experienced, 
to understand and explain it. It goes behind the facts to the 
system of truth which explains them. And to the extent 
this explanation is verified, it is probable and (rue, and may 
be regarded as valid knowledge. There is no doubt tliat this 
knowledge is relative, its validity conditional. But the essential 
point is that this knowledge, this hypothesis, is not merely 
the abridged description of some manner of activity or ex¬ 
perience, as Oakeshott contends, but an cxplanatorv theory 
that takes us—and does so precisely because it is based on 
concrete practical activity—beyond this experience, through 
the experienced fact, to the objective reality which is the 
system of nature, even if it is only partly seen. 

It is important to note that in scientific activity, through 
the formulation of hypotheses, we explore not merely ‘our 
experience’, nor ‘a rational world of related concepts’, nor again 
’a timeless world of hypothetical situations’, as Oakeshott 
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suggests from time to time, but a ^Vorld of objective reality. 
And the outcome of this activity is genuinely valid knowledge 
about this world. This knowledge is not something ‘certain 
and complete’, something ‘perfect’ or ‘final’. It is necessarily 
partial and incomplete, and always open to revision. But it 
is nevertheless valid knowledge. It reveals, however partially, 
genuine aspects of an objectively existing world, and its truth, 
therefore, though relative is none the less objective truth. 
The continuous revision and even replacement of particular 
constituents of this knowledge docs not mean moving from 
one form of ignorance to another. It only means that we now 
know more and better, that the frontiers of man’s knowledge 
have been further extended, that a more comprehensive and 
deeper penetration of objective reality has been achieved, 
and that man has moved another step closer to the objective 
absolute truth, which is the system of nature itsclf>o—even 
though ‘an adequate, exhaustive scientific statement’ of this 
system, ‘the formulation in thought of an exact picture of 
the world system in which wc live, is impossible for us, and 
will always remain impossible’.'* This revision, therefore, far 
from casting doubt on the validity of science rather enhances 
it. Marking-as it does an advance in our knowledge, it only 
strengthens our faith in the scientific method as the only 
means we have—‘the most assured technique man has yet 


10. Apropos of this Lenin’s comment is ipost relevant. He writes that- 
froni the standpoint of modern materialism or science ‘the limits of 
approximation of our knowledge to the objective, absolute truth are his^ 
torically conditional, but- the existence of such truth is uticonditiotml, antf 
the fact that wc arc approaching nearer to it is also unconditional. The 
contours of the picture arc historically conditional, but the fact that this 
pictxirc depicts an objectively existing model is unconditional.... You will 
say that this dtstinction between rclatise and absolute truth is indefinite. 
And I .shall reply: yes. it is sufficicnilv “indefinite" to prevent, science 
from becoming a dogma in the bad sense of the term, from becoming 
something dead, frozen, ossified; but it is at the same time sufficiently’ 
‘'deCnite"^ to enable us to dissociate ourselves in the most emphatic and 
irrevocable manner from fidcism and agnosticism, from philosophical ideal¬ 
ism and the sophistry of the followers of Hume and Kant’ (Moteriolisiifc 
and Emptrio-Crifictsm, Moscow 1947, pp. 134-5). 

11. Engels, Anli-Dtiliring, Lawrence and Wishart, London, n.d., p. 46. 
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devised’> 2 —for acquiring valid knowledge about the world.n 

It may be further pointed out that the knowledge which 
science gives us—the verified hypothesis or explanatorv 
theory, the combined construction of sense and intellect 
called 'a scientific law’—can and does in fact become a guide 
to human activity', a means indeed of governing, controlling 
and changing the objective reality that is our world .m Ir ha\ 
this power or potentiality to give guidance and control not 
because, as Oakeshott alleges, it claims to he 'a self-generated 
bright idea’ or ‘an independent invention’ which owed nothing 
to scientific activity’, but for the exactly opposite reason. A 
scientific hypothesis can guide activity', can help govern or con 
trol reality, precisely because it is ‘dependent’ upon this 
activity and reality—not for Its ‘supposition’ or ‘abstraction’ 
but for its verification, and its truth. ‘The test of scientific 
explanation has in the last place always been empirical: 
does it match the facts? ‘S Only to the extent an hypothesis 
or a theory docs this, is it true. And only to the extent that 
it is true, that is, a more or less correct reflection of an 
objective reality, does it come to possess the potentiality of 
being an effective instrument of governing, controlling or 
changing this reality. Theories independent of objective reality 
and owing nothing to human practice will be altogether help¬ 
less and without power to either guide this practice or affect 
this reality. In other words, reason’s claim to guide, control 
or change the world rests not upon its ‘independence’ of the 
world or of human practice, but upon its ‘dependence’ on 

u. M. R. Cohcii and E. Nagel, An IiifroiIticUoii fo LogiV ond SnVnfifiL 
Mtlhod. London, J961, j). 391. 

13. With every such revision in science (he scientist, in fact, pinsnes 
his scientific activity with still greater elan .»nd confidence. Bnr the 
philosopher, of a certain sort, is only filled with alarm anti dismay and 
finds it excuse enough to go nihilistically sceptical on the subject of 
human knowledge. This happens for reasons which liave obviously little 
to do with science, but a lot with the class position of the philosopher, 
the state of health, rather ill-hcalth. of his society and the intellectual 
climate conditioned thereby. 

14. J. Bronowski writes: ‘A scientific law is a rule by whicli wc guide 
our conduct and try to ensure that it shall lead to a known fuuire' (Tin- 
Common Sense of Science, Pelican, i960, p. no). 

15. Ibid., p. 117. 
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both of these. It rests upon man’s ability to acquire valid 
knowledge about this world. This is the vital truth which 
Bacon emphasised when he wrote (in Novum Organum) that 
‘we cannot command nature except by obe^ng her and 
which, later, Marxism embodied in Engels’ classic formulation : 
^Freedom is the recognition of necessity’.*6 This is precisely 
how scientific knowledge guides us, helps us to control 
command, to win and enlarge our freedom. Only this under¬ 
standing of science gives meaning to the saying knowledge 

is power’, or ‘truth shall make us free.»7 

Apropos of Oakeshott’s argument against rationalism, it 

is necessary to emphasise that the role of reason in scientific 
activity—in the formulation of hypotheses and the acquisi¬ 
tion of scientific knowledge—is crucial. In fact, the pursuit 

i6. Pointing out that 'Hegel was the Brst to state correctly the relation 
between freedom and necessity’, Engels wrote: 

To him. freedom is the appreciation of necessi^. ‘Necessity is bhmi 
onlv in so far ns it is not understood.’ Freedom docs not consist m the 
dicani of independence of natural laws, but in the knowledge of these 
laws, and in the possibility this gives of systematically making them 
u-ork towards definite ends.... Freedom of the will therefore means 
nothing but the capacity to make decisions with real knowledge of 
the subject. Therefore the freer a man’s judgement is in ‘o 

a definite question, with so much the greater necessity is the content 
of this judeemeut determined; while the uncertainty, founded on igno¬ 
rance. wliich seems to make an arbitrary choice among many different 
and conflicting possible decisions, shows by this pTOScly that it is 
not free, tliat it is controlled by the very object it should itself control. 
Freedom therefore consists in the control over ourselves and over 
external nature which is founded on knowledge of naUiral ncce^tyj 
it i.s Oicicforc necessarily a product of historical development (Anti- 

Duliriiic. PP- liS-o). 

i- On this subject sec J. Bronowski’s excellent essay ‘Science is Human’ 
in Tlic Humanist Frame, edited by Sir ]ulian Huxley. London. 196*. 
I'lonowski underlines the fact that the advent of modern science and 
scientific thinking marked a sharp break with the predominantly nagical 
and supcnialural ways of thinking characteristic of the earlier meJieval 
period. Against the earlier vicxv which sought to establish control over 
nature bv contradictincr the laws of nature, by flouting them as it were 
with the help of miracles, science established the principle that control 
over nature is possible onlv for those who obey and use the laws of 
nature. As Bronowski puts it. while ‘a mediaeval formula w’as meant to 
bo a spell to stop nature in her tracks’, the modem scientific view is 
that 'the power of nature is at the command of those who use her laws’ 

(p. 87). 
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of ‘the goal of science—the achievement of a systematic in¬ 
terconnection of phenomena’iS—would be impossible without 
the help of active reason. The truth depends on facts but 
it is discovered by our reason, bv the creative and ordering 
activities of our mind. It is reason which takes us behind 
appearances—‘Against appearances in which all agree, we 
make headway with reason’ (Galileo)—and makes possible 
the knowledge of universal connections and relations between 
things, phenomena, and processes of nature. It is clear, there¬ 
fore, that the scientific procedure involves a most energetic and 
dynamic kind of thinking—‘high-grade or scientific thinking' 
Collingwood called it.>9 It is thus that the constructive reason 
of man not only analyses and clarifies thought, or refutes 
error, or abridges and explores human experience, but also 
goes on to discover scientific laws and explanations, to discover 
the truth about an objectively real world. 

But reason does this not by virtue of some intrinsic power 
of its own. It discovers truth only when it works in insep¬ 
arable combination with practical activity, with directed 
practice, only when it comes into a dynamic and creative 
relationship with practical knowledge, this units- of theory 
and practice is of fundamental importance in all search for 
valid knowledge. It is the very essence of the scientific pro- 
ccdure.io And it is through this procedure that human know¬ 
ledge, in general, continuously advances—and advances in 
particular beyond the purely practical stage, beyond practical 
knowledge—to achieve an ever more systematic ‘interconnection 
of phenomena'.*! The importance of practical knowledge at 
every stage of this advance is unquestionable, but equally 

18. Cohen and Nagel, op. cit., p. 396. 

19. R. G. Collinp-'ood. An E5S(iy on Mclap/iysics. Oxford. 1940. p. 36. 

20. The interaction between theory and practice, the continuous ‘give 
and take between facts .ind principles' which is the essential characteristic 
of the scientific method has been thus desaibed by Cohen and Nagel ; 
‘We obtain evidence for principles by appealing to empirical material, to 
what is alleged to be "fact”; and we select, analyse and intcq>rct empirical 
material on the basis of principles' (op. cit., p. 596). 

21. Speaking of 'the dialectic of scientific cognition*, ‘the dialectic nature 
■of cognition in which human thought is shaped through the mutual 
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unquestionable is the fact that to emphasise it in such a 
maLer as to oppose it to, and in the process depre'rmte 
theoretical knowledge, as Oakeshott does, is to seek to freeze 
human knowledge at a lower practical level of development 
and thereby prevent its further growth, in particular the 

erowth of higher, scientific knowledge. 

Human knowledge and its advancement, thus, depends 
upon reason, not unaided reason, but reason working in con¬ 
junction with sense experience and with practice. In other 
Lrds, it depends upon the use of the scientific method. 

Barrows Dunham writes: 


Scientific method is an organized, systematic procedure 
involving sensation, logic, and practice. It seems plain 
that we*" must have all three, and that theories of know- 
ledce have very often suffered from fastening exclusively 
upon one of the parts. Mere empiricists can’t account for 
acneralizations. Mere rationalists can’t tell whether their 
deductions correspond with fact. Merc pragmatists can t 
know what it is their practice confirms... 


It is wrong, therefore, to divorce reason from experince 
and practice, and conceive it to be absolute and all-powerful 


Ml 


tcraction of n\M\ and surrounding reality', Lange -Nvntes: 

SdenrifK- kno>vlcdge develops from the coneicts j^tsveen the results 
of new observations and cx^riments and the scientific ideas and theories 
ilrcadv in existence. These ideas and theories influence the direction ot 
scientific risearch and indicate the paths to be followed by new observa¬ 
tions and experiments; the results of this nesv research in turn rail 
for a dianuc in scientific ideas and theories and demand an adjustment 
to the nesslv discovered facts. New scientific concepts and theories 
indic.ite the n.ulis to be followed by further observations and expen- 
ments. whidi again make it necessary to atlapt scientific ideas and 

tlicoi'ic's, etc. top. cit., p. 278). 


Pointing out that ‘.wstematized or wcll-orderctl empirical inqiiiries arc 
one clcmenl in the advance of science; the other clement is the use of 
new concepts, new conceptual schemes that serve as working h>’potheses 
on a grand scale', {ames B. Conaiit writes: 'The essential clement in 
the advance of modern science has bcai the curious interplay between 
such theoretical notions and the c.xpcrimcntation of the artisan; through 
.Mich an interplay scientists have built up a fabric of interconnected 
(oncepts and conceptual schemes' (Modern Science niul Modern Man, 

New York, l 95 ^ P- 

22. Barrows Duiiliam, Giant tn Chains, Boston, i 953 < P- aoo. 
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as rationalism once did. and still does in its idealist forms. 
It is equally wrong to convert experience or practice into an 
absolute and to disparage reason and the part it plays in 
the acquisition of knowledge, as empiricism, or pragmatism, 
have done in our times, and as Oakeshott does in his critique 
of rationalism. Both the approaches arc false because they 
are one-sided. Science in its search for knowledge today scek^. 
and knows how to achieve, a dialectical synthesis of rationalism 
and empiricism. In this lies the secret of its validity and 
pow’cr. As Bronowski says: ‘The mastery and the greatness 
of science rest in the end on this, that here the rational 
and the empirical arc knotted together. Science is fact and 
thought giving strength to one another.’^'* 

It is clear that Oakeshott’s understanding of science- 
natural or social—is quite different. But it is also clear 
that with his persistent depreciation of ‘the rational’ and of 
"thought', he can only misunderstand and misinterpret .science. 

V 

Misunderstand and misinterpret science is indeed what 
Oakeshott docs. The few references to his view in the dis¬ 
cussion above are enough evidence of that and there is 
more of it in his various essays. His generally very extreme 
empiricist view, with its exclusive emphasis on what he calls 
‘practical knowledge’, its dismissal of all theory, including 
the scientific, as ‘mere abridgement’, its rigid separation of 
the world of fact and ‘practice’ from the world of reason 
and ‘.science’ together with its arbitrar\ transitions bcnveeii 
these two worlds, not only obscures, but at times positively 
misrepresents, the nature of modern science. His account of 
scientific activity, hypothesis and knowledge, and of mmh 
else besides, is, to say the least, highly misleading, 

Oakeshott .speaks of ‘dualism of technique and practice’. 
Making the distinction between technical knowledge and 
practical knowledge, he informs us that though the two ran- 


2j. p Bronowski. The Common Sriisc of Scictiff. p. 104 
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not be considered cither 'indentical with one another or able 
to take the place of one another', both ‘are always involved 
in any actual activity', and ‘in fact they do not exist separately 
From this, in order to emphasise the paramount iniportance 
of -practical knowledge’, he repeatedly argues that the 
knowledge involved in every concrete activity is never solely 
technical knowledge’. One wonders who today senously 
maintains that it is so. Besides, can it be ‘solely practical 
knowledge’ either? Is it possible to conceive of a human- 
mind which is altogether devoid of theory, or ideology, oi 
ideas and principles? If the answer is in the negative, as 
it must be even according to Oakeshott’s own argument, then 
he is only indulging in tautology and this by itself proves 
nothing about ‘practical knowledge' being the knowledge that 
matters. And vet. this tautological labouring of the obvious 
is precisely what Oakeshott is doing much of die time. For 
the rest his argument is that technical, that is, theoretical 
knowledge, cairnever he anything more than 'mere abridge¬ 
ment'. And this, as explained above, is a rather poor and 
fundamentallv incorrect description of scientihe theoretical 

knowledge. 

The real difficulty with Oakeshott’s argument in fact is 
that his distinction between technical and practical know¬ 
ledge is valid only within very narrow limits and then too 
only for certain minor purposes. Outside of these limits and 
with regard to the rcallv important issues concerning human 
knowledge, it is of no help or use at all. This is particular!^' 
so becairse of his own exceedingly arbitrar)' use of thLs distinc- 
lion. Oakeshott concedes that these two ‘sorts’ of knowledge 
jfc really inseparable, that both always enter together into 
all human activity, that both together constitute hiunan 
knowledge. But having done that he quietly side-steps the 
real issues involved—for example, of their interrelation, in¬ 
teraction and reciprocity, of how each enters into and com¬ 
pletes the other, of the limits of their validity, or of their 
truth as the whole that is human knowledge, etc. He simply 
proceeds to convert his distinction into a rigid dichotomy^ 
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to mechanistically oppose one 'sort’ of knowledge to the other, 
to depreciate technical knowledge, and to conclude arbitrarily 
that 'practical knowledge’, as defined by him, is the only 
‘sort’ that really matters, that it is virtually 'self-complete' 
in a sense in which, according to him, technical knowledge 
can never hope to be. 

Oakeshott informs us that ‘technical knowledge’ can lx* 
‘never more than the meanest part' of knowledge involved 
in any activity, and his argument, utterly empiricist in its 
assumptions, proceeds as if it were not even that. He persis¬ 
tently disparages the knowledge that can be theoretically 
formulated—‘the written word' or ‘the book' he sncerinolv 
calls it. Far from being 'real knowledge,' it is only ‘a shadow’ 
of it, says Oakeshott. This would seem to make short work 
of the entire corpus of scientific knowledge, of the growing 
body of verified and accepted theory, which has been painfully 
acquired through the centuries, particularly during the last 
300 years, and deposited in the sciences. According to Oakeshott 
it is evidently of no significance or value at all.^4 Oakeshott’s 

14 - A Chinese anecdote, approvingly related by Oakeshott. is quite 
revealing on this point. Here a wheelwright, at work, tells a Prince, who is 
reading a book 'that records the words of the Sages’, that what he is 
reading ‘can Ixr nothing but the lees and scum of bygone men’, that ‘all 
that was worth handing on, died with them; the rest, they put iti their 
hooks.' 

Interestingly enough, the wheelwright also informs the Prince that 
the knowledge that really matten—'the right pace* in strokemaking which 
he cannot ‘put into words (rules)’ or ‘explain’ or ‘hand on’—‘cannot get into 
the hand unless it comes from the heart’. With this shifting of knowledge 
from head to heart, the revolt against rationalisnt h.is readied, almost 
inevitably it seems, the verge of irrationalism itself. Whatever Oakeshotfs 
own intentions might he, the irrationalist proper c.in now take over, 
and 'philosophers’ have not been wanting in our age who have posiriveh- 
urged us ‘to think with our blood'. 

The irrationalist implications of Oakeshotfs leaching apart, it is worth 
pointing out diat the contemporary sceptical philosophy as a whole—wh.it- 
ever its different forms—by its nihilistic undermining of reason opens 
the door wide to the same sort of ignorant hc-Iicf and superstition, credulity 
and obscurantism which, quite often, it originally .set out to destroy. 
Collingwood's bitter comment on this development is very apposite. Dis¬ 
cussing the sceptical philosophy of ‘the realists' at Oxford—their dis¬ 
avowal of reason or philosophy as a guide in life, of ‘ideals to live for 
and principles to Jive by’—he wrote that the only conclusion which 
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view also implies the refusal to recognise the real significance 
of the open, explicit and public character of scientific know¬ 
ledge, ruling out thereby not only science as ‘the activity 
of learning by a whole socict )'',25 • but also that discussion 
and controversy among the scientists a discussion and 
controversy which is utterly ruthless in its pursuit of triith— 
without which it will soon cease to be science at all. 

Oakeshott seems to hold that an hypothesis as ‘an abridge¬ 
ment’ of ‘our experience' explores only this experience and 
Its intimations'. This view completely obscures the fact that 
what a scientific hypothesis explores is an objective, indepen- 
deiitlv existing reality, that ‘science is a language for talking 
nut about experience but about the world.’^^J Even this 


(Jowed from this scxpticism was 

that for i-iudaucc in the problems of life, since one must not seek it 
from thinkers or from thinkinej. from ideals or from prinaplcs, one must 
look to vvonlc who were not tiiinkcrs (but fools), to processes tiiat were 
not thinking (hut passion), to aims that were not ideals (but caprices), 
uid to rules that were not principles (but rules of expcdicnc)-). If 
rhe realists had wanted to train up a generation of Englishmen and 
Ihiglishworncn expressly as the potential dupes of cverv adventurer 
in ’ morals or politics, commerce or religion, who should appeal to 
their emotions and promise them private gains which he neither could 
ijmcure them nor cvetr meant to procure tlrcm, no better way of doing 
It could have l)ecn discovered (An Autobiograpliy. London. 195U P- > 55 )- 

i',. Bronowski. I/ir Common Sense of Science, p. uo. He writes: 

Wliat marks out science as a system of prediction and ad.iptation ftxim 
those of the jiulividual and of'the s|>ccics is at Iwttom tliis. that it 
.s a method which is shared by the whole society consciously and 
It one time. This at once implies that science must be communicable 
.iiul .s\ stcm.ilii.. .. 

It is the cxpliut character of its laws whicli makes .science a different 
.iitivits: and this character derives from communication. Science is 
ilic .utivily of lc.)rning by a whole society, even though that society 
iii.i\ so di\ide Us lakrur that it passes the’responsibility for this activity 
to a fiw men. And the laws of science arc those principles of prediction 
.md adaptation to the future which apply to the whole society, and 
can be learned by all it.s members in explicit form. This need to 
meet two requirements at once, universal usefulness and explicit state¬ 
ment. is prcx-isely what makes a world pictured by sciemee seem strange 
to onr ptTSOiml experience (pp. 118. izo). 

26, Ibid., p. 110: ‘...the practice of science supposes the existence 

of a real and a common world. ...Wc do not construct the world from 
our c\'pcricacc.s; we are aware of the world in our experiences. Science 
IS .1 language for talking not about experience but about the world'. 
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‘experience', however, Oakeshott soon finds a trifle too conta¬ 
minating and he proceeds to define science as a purely rational 
and logical activity—the transition being facilitated, perhaps, 
in some devious manner, by the empiricist’s rigid separation 
of the realms of fact and icason, familiar to us since David 
Hume. He now informs us that ‘the scientific activity' pro¬ 
per—‘scientific investigation’ as he also calls it—is ‘constructing 
and exploring a rational world of related concepts'. The 
scientist seeks only ‘to make a ratioiial world of consecpienliallv 
arranged conceptual images’, and these ‘images are not those 
of the world of practice’ at all. The scientist in lact deals 
exclusively with ‘a timeless world, a world, not ot actual 


events, but of hypothetical situations’.^7 Thus the real world 
itself—that indispensable premise of all scientific activity— 
is banished from science, and with it goes not only the 
scientific method as the wav in which we tell the true ‘con- 
cepts' or ‘images’ from the false ones, but uitiinately the 
very possibility of science seeking, aerjuiring and communi 
eating valid knowledge about an objectively real world. No 
wonder, therefore, that Oakeshott rejects the belie! that 


science advances through hard work and continuous wrestling 
with the seemingly intractable problems that this real world 
presents to man. Instead, he commends the \iew that ‘the 
root conditions of success in scientific research are, first, “to 


27. Having obsaircd the nature of sciemc mainly from ilu* empiruis: 
end Oakeshott now. for a change, proceeds to obsairc it from the opi>r,site. 
rationalist end. To this wc cat* only say. with llronowski: •Science is 
not only ration.Tl; it is alsrj empirical. Science iv experiment, that is 
r;rderlv .and reasoned activity. The c.ssence «)f experiment .tnd of all 
sciena* is that it is active. It does ttot watch the world, it tackles it" 
•ibid., }). >09). 

Rigidly sc|wraling the rational from the empirual. the scientific’ from 
the ‘practical’--and given the built-in spectator’s bias of all empiricist 
philosopliv—Oakcsliott now seeks to reduce science to a purely logical 
and tiucllcctual, to a conscqucntiallv-arrangcd<oncepts-and-imagcs-making 
activity. This would cut the very nerve of science in its active, practical 
lontact with the rcml world and mav well lead to the paralysis, even 
death of science as wc have aimc to know it. The history of science in 
classical antiquity, particularly during the |)ost-Socratic period. h.ts quite a 
I'ew lessons for ns here. See. for example. Benjamin F.irringrou. Creek 
Soifitcr. Pelican, lOSJ- 
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have brains and good luck", and secondly, "to sit tight and" 
wait till you get a bright idea" M 

In view of the above it is not surprising that Oakeshott 
dismisses most contemptuously the attitude which values 
not the 'scientific engagement' itself, but only its products 
—‘the discoveries about the world'—and values these too 
‘only for what can be contrived from them'. Science, pro* 
pcrly speaking, has nothing to do with being useful to man 
in pursuit of his purposes. With Oakeshott it is to be 'culti¬ 
vated for its own sake unhindered by the intrusion of desire 
for power and prosperity'. It begins and ends as a search 
for 'intellectual satisfaction'. Thus does Oakeshott finally 
deny what C. B. Maepherson has called 'the one article of 
faith on which all science rests: that increasing rational 
understanding of man and nature can give man increasing 
control over himself and his societies, and that this is good’.^s 
It is not difficult to recognise that the ‘scientific engage¬ 
ment’. or ‘the activits' of being a scientist’, which emerges 
from Oakesliott’s essays, divorced as it is from the real 
world and from all usefulness to man, is little better than 
an exercise in sterile ‘rational’ speculation. It mav well be 
a gentlemanly pursuit, a pleasant pastime for the leisured 
intellectual, a refined method, indeed, of filling in one’s 
empty hours, when one is not busy chasing the rationalist 
Aunt Sallies down the sceptical alleys of contcniporar>- 
pliilosopiiv. or persuading the incredulous conser\'atives of the 
logical inevitabilitv of their class nik'—but who would calf 
it science? 2 ') 


zS. r. B. Ntac-phcrsoii. ‘Edrauntl Burke and the New Conservatism.' 
Scutict* and Socifctv. Vol XXII. No. i, Summer J958, p. 259, 

2>/. Oaki'shott s \ic\v of science may. j>crhaps, be regarded as his answer 
to the problem of ‘two cultures’ in the western .society—much tlisoissecf 
particniarlv since C. P. Snow’ raised it explicitlv in his famous Redo Lec- 
furc (>959). It is the problem of the division, and the ever widening gulf, 
bccwccn the worlds of humanities and sciences, bom essentially, so far as 
.at least the West is concerned, of the inability, if not the refusal, of the 
traditional culture to understand and accept science, Oakeshott, it- seems, 
'accepts' science by so interpreting it as to assimilate it into the broad 
pattern of traditional culrtirc. more specifically the culture of the tradl- 
fional ruling class. Wliilc fully accommodating ‘the genuine scientist*, thi« 
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VI 

Oakeshott’s interpretation, or misinterpretation, of science 
apart, the roots of error in his theory of knowledge—which 
exalts practical knowledge and disparages all theoretical 
knowledge as 'mere abridgement’—lie, as suggested earlier, 
in his extreme empiricist or positivist philosophy. As a 
theory of knowledge empiricism limits itself to facts, to the 
experienced phenomena, to practical activity’, without look¬ 
ing for general laws or explanatory theories. Originally, as 
with Locke for example, empiricism was useful as a critique 
of all transcendental, metaphysical speculation and of tra¬ 
ditional prejudices and superstitions; just as, earlier, ratio¬ 
nalism itself was justified by its criticism of the obscurantist 
theological philosophising characteristic of the feudal period. 
In the eighteenth century, empiricism emerged as the typi¬ 
cal philosophy or theory of knowledge of what has been 
called the period of 'the "adolescence” of modern science*. 
Its insistence now on fact, observation and experiment, even 
though one-sided, was most valid, for all science begins here 
—and from this dependence of all knowledge on sense ex¬ 
perience or empirical data we can never turn back. Even its 
reaction against theory had a historical justification. For, in 
the then generally undeveloped state of empirical know¬ 
ledge, a more comprehensive and systematic picture of the 
world—a picture of the universal interconnections and rela¬ 
tions of phenomena—was sought to be produced, much too 
easily, from ‘philosophy’ alone, from the realm of pure 
reason rather than of known fact. The world was sought to 
be explained, as it were, by something outside of it, by pure 
thought; and empiricism rightly rejected this. In our own 

interpretation leaves others as mere scientists or technologists, concerned 
with ’doing’, with ‘knowing and contriving', with putting scientific 
knowledge to human use—and thus serving the traditional class-divided 
sodety as men involved in a really inferior, ‘practical’ or ‘vulgar’ activity. 
This is how it was in the past, this is how the ancient prejudice born of 
the obsolete class structure of English society' wants it and this is what 
Oakeshott’s philosophy seems to provide for. 

Once again Oakeshott has ‘explained’, in this case science, onlv to leave 
things as they arc, in this case the rift between the ‘two cultures'! 
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time, again, empiricism has made a positive contribution to 
the debunking of philosophical obscurantism, of ^truths' 
outside of experience, of 'knowledge* through faith and 
mystic intuition, of anti-scientific thought in general, be¬ 
sides helping in the elimination of meaningless terras and 
unreal problems from philosophy. But as a theory of know¬ 
ledge, empiricism or positivism has failed to outgrow the 
limitations of the earlier period, when science in fact has 
long outgrown them. 

Modern science works entirely with theories, with explana¬ 
tory hypotheses, with conceptual schemes, rational systems 
and laws, which lie behind the data or empirical evidence 
they seek to explain.io And ‘the truth of science is not truth 
to fact... but the truth of the laws which we sec within 
the facts.Science today is a vast and verv complex body of 
highly general and clo.scly interconnected theor)'—both des¬ 
criptive and explanatory. But—and this is important—this 
theory does not stand above and outside the world it seeks to 
describe and explain. As the truth of this world, it is ‘in’ the 
world, and the world is ‘in’ it.J^ The scientific theories are, as 
Conant says, ‘explanations of the universe’. What science 
discovers, the inferred and the invisible fact behind the visible 
fact, tlic explanatory theory', the law or the universal—which 

^o. Dfiiniag science ‘.is a series of interconnected concepts and con¬ 
ceptual schemes arising from experiment and observation’ and iminting 
i.nt tli.it ‘the history of science demonstrates beyond a doubt that the 
rcjlly rcsolutionary and significant advances come not from empindsm 
}>iit fmm new theories'. Conant has written: ‘Science is a dsmaniic imder- 
t.tking (luected to lowering the degree of empiricism involved in solving 
})rohlems: or. if you prefer, srience is a process of fabricating a web of 
uiterromucted concepts .ind conceptual schemes arising from experiments 
:uid obser\aiions and fruitful of further experiments and obsei^ations' 
lop. cii,. pp. 30. 54. O2). 

51. Bronowski. /Jic Common Sense of Science, p. 135. 

}i. Barrows Dnniiam m riles: ‘Univcrsals stretch through change like 
ligaments throvigh the bodv: they arc the great unifiers. They are not 
prior to things, for then the)* would be emptv: and they' arc not merely 
abstractions from things, for then ihcv would be iinderivablc. They arc 
“in” things, and things arc "in” them' (‘The Love of Wisdom i A Marxist 
Meditation', Scictice nii.l Society. Vol. XXIIl, No. j. Summer igso, p. 204). 

This is as much true of the 'unlscrsals' of .social sdence as of natural 
science. 
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science will soon go on to explain by means of still 'wider 
laws or theories’ or universals, achieving thereby a still deeper 
penetration, and therefore a still better knowledge of the 
world—‘transcends sense experience but is none the less part 
of the physical world-order and determines what happens at 
the level of sense experience: hence the possibility of verifica¬ 
tion by prediction and experiment'jj In other words, modern 
science has increasingly realised the possibility of 'explaining 
the world by itself’ (Engels). And empiricism^ with its conti¬ 
nued indifference to or depreciation of theoiy. lias become 
strictly unscientific.34 


33. John Lewis, Science, Faith aiwi Scrpticism, London, >95y. pp. 4"-48 
34- On the nature of modern science, see Bronowski’s The Coiniiion 
Sense of Sctence. particularly Chs. 7 and 8. Discussing 'the narrow view * 
taken by contemporary empiricist or positivist philosophy Bronowski says • 
•There are a number of grounds why logical positivism will not do; and 
they have this in common, that it Is a piecemeal philosoph\ ‘ 

Bronowski rejects every philosophical position which would reduce 
science to ‘a mere description of facts’ or of regularities in tlieir ottnrreme 
and behaviour. Recognising the importance of both 'knowing' and 'doitjo' 
m science, he writes: "’Because we know what we are doing”: this Ts 
the crux of science. Wc are not merely observing and predicting facts; and 
that is why any philosophy which builds up science only from facts is 
mistaken. We know, that is we find laws; and every human action uses 
A same time tests them and feds towards new laws' 

And here what matters is not tlic form of these laws, hot ‘the recognitioji 
of the law in the facts'. It is 'the law which we verify: the pattern, the 
order, the structure of events'. Science is thus 'not the blank record ot 
facts, but the st-arch for order within the facts.' And 'the truth of science 
is not truth to fact, which can never be more than appro.Mnute. hut the 
truth of the laws which we sec within the facts.’ 

But if 'we cannot define truth in science until we inoM- from fact to 
law, within the body of laws in turn ’what impresses us as truth is tlu 
orderly cohcrcaice of tlic pieces.' Each law of science 'holds together a 
scattered .array of facts.' But the laws themselves arc not the final unify 
iiig agents. 'The gre-at unifying thoughts are knots where the laws cross 
one another and are held together', namely the concepts: the cotuept of 
matter, of space, of cvoliirioii. of inheritance, etc. 'fhev are the links and 
the critical joints in the whole structure of our understanding. And thev 
are not self-evident’. 'Just as the laws unite the facts, .so the concepts of 
science unite its laws into au orderly world which hangs on iliosc bold 
knots in the network.’ It is this ‘internal unity and coherence of science 
which give it truth' and which the scientists seek. They seek ‘to find 
nature one, a coherent unity.’ And, says Bronowski, it is this that gives the 
scientists 'their sense of mission and. let us acknowledge it. of aesthetic 
fulfilment: that every research carries the sense of drawing together the 
threads of the world into a patterned web.’ Bronowski concludes: ’Science 
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Empiricism rightly rejects a priori and speculative theory— 
the ‘explanations’ and 'truths’ of pure reason or philosophy. 
But it often proceeds to reject along with it all theory, all 
explanations and truths, including the scientific. It proceeds, 
as it were, to throw out the baby with the bath water and, by 
one route or another, comes to abandon the very attempt to 
forniulate a systematic general picture of the world in which 
wc Uvc.^5 Empiricism rightly rejects the total explanation, the 
final truth, the absolute and perfect knowledge of the idealist- 
rationalist philosophy. For speculation beyond the range of 
empirical verification—which range is of necessity limited— 
being invalid, such explanation, truth or knowledge is simply 
impossible, and the acquisition of knowledge is in fact a never- 
ending process. But empiricism often seems to take over, 
tacitly rather than explicitly, from the same idealist-rationalist 
philosophy the assumption that there is no knowledge that 
matters other than this absolute and perfect knowledge, that 
knowledge, if it is not complete or final, is entirely relative 
and therefore no knowledge at all. Empiricism thus comes to 
acquire, and occasionally even flaunt, an casv unscientific 


IS a process of creating new concepts whiclt unify our understanding of 
the world, .iiul the process is today bolder and more far-reaching, more 
trumiplKun even than at the great threshold of the Scientific Revolution.’ 

In this (oiinettion sec also Bronowski’s ‘Science is Human*, loc. cit., 
where iii .i criticism and refutation of the essentially unscientific position 
t:ii;i'n I ' tin contemporary empiricist or logical positivist philosophy, he 
.Mums rl.,!i cience. transcending the limits of bare facts or c.xpericncc, 
alv. .us ecks to find a world picture, a p.ittcrn or an order, exemplified in 
.Tii'l c’‘pl.»itiing the empirically given facts or experience. 

tir id'T. for c\.iniple, the following observations by a contemporary 
[ihilnsnptii r. ). M. C.imcron: ‘Making up such pictures (i.c. treating “the 
I .iitiidiis and provisional hypotheses of the natural sciences at a given 
li.iic .u at (.Hints from which we may extrapolate a grand picture of the 
. li'iic (i smic ]irr)cc-ss"> has nothing to do with serious work in the 
(itii'is ir in philnsciphv and theology' (quoted by Ernest Ccllncr. ‘The 
( (isis in ilic- llutn.initics .and the M.iinstrcam of Philosophy’, in Crisis in 
tlic I hiniiiiittii '.. eiliri'd by [. H. Phunb, Pelican. IQ64. p. -q). 

Ccllncr commeiits; 'One mav grant the point ccmccrning theology. But 
in philosophy, can tlure 1 k' anything more serious than the results of 
science? Granting that these may he “cautious and provisional”, arc any 
other putative sources o* knowledge lustifuiblv less so?' He adds that 'the 
ptiiiit .tbout a picture beiog "grand” is simply part of conventional current 
philosophic denigration u! ans' attempt at obtaining a gcncrnl picture.’ 
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scepticism, and wrongly proceeds to reject the knowledge we 
do have, which knowledge though partial and relative is imnc 
the less genuine, objective knowledge and from the stand- 
|>oint of life, of human practice, of the greatest importance. 
It uses, so to speak, the inaccessibility of absolute truth as an 
excuse for abandoning nil truth and the search for truth itself. 
"With this all-or-nothing attitude, empiricist scepticism turns 
out to be only a more orthodox and erudite name for what is 
in fact ‘a theory of no-knowledgc.’>6 And Oakeshott fully 
shares this scepticism and its consequences.57 That is how in 
rejecting ‘Rationalism' he comes to reject scientific theorv^ 
itself; in giving up ‘certain and complete knowledge’ he is 
left with virtually no knowledge and complete uncertainty. 
For him there is no truth any longer. One knows and 
■discovers nothing. One may, if one must, only ‘abridge’ or 
‘abbreviate’ or ‘abstract.’)® 

Scepticism, empiricist or any other, need not always, and 
in ever^'thing, imply an attitude of all-or-nothing. But this 

36. Barrows Dunham, Giant in Chains, pp. 

37. That such is Oakeshort’s philosophical position is clear not oniv 
from the nihilistic nature of his attack on ration.ilism but also from 
several other scattered statements in his essays. For example, in a passing 
reference to J. S. Mill. Oakeshott informs us that Mill ‘abandoned refer¬ 
ence to general principle either as a reliable guide in political activity or 
as a satisfactory explanatory device' and ‘put in its place a “theory of 
human progress’’ and what he called a "philosophy of lustor)'". His own 
view', Oakeshott says, represents ‘a further stage in this intellectual pil¬ 
grimage. a stage reached when neither "principle" (on account of what it 
turns out to be: a mere indc.x of concrete behaviour) nor any general 
thoor)' about the character and direction of social change seem to supply 
an adequate reference for explanation or for practical conduct.’ ‘Intellec¬ 
tual pilgrimage’ indeed! 

}8. On the subject of contemporary scepticism, and of the continuously 
changing content of human knowledge, or reason, that yet constitutes 
^the expansion of our knowledge’, Paul A. Baran svrites: 

This absence of a pat answer to the question as to what constitutes at 
any particular time the specific content of reason is invoked by con- 
tein]>orary bourgeois thought as an excuse for its own relativism and 
agnosticism. This excuse, however, is no more admissible than would be 
the contention that all efforts to cure disease ought to svait until 
medicine has reached its ultimate state of perfection. What the un¬ 
availability (and ineluctable impossibility) of absolutely valid statements 
about the meaning of reason actually points to is rather the perennial 
and all-important obligation of philosophical thought: the unremitting 
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is the attitude that seems to pervade the entire thinking of 
Oakeshott. An ideology is not ‘independently premeditated'; 
therefore, it is completely ‘dependent’ and a mere abridge¬ 
ment’. A ‘postscript’, it can never be a ‘preface’. If it cannot 
‘stand on its own feet’, it cannot stand at all. The rationalist s 
‘superhuman wisdom' is an illusion; therefore, he has no 
wisdom to guide him. The ‘blank sheet of infinite possibility’ 
being impossible, there is hardly any possibility worth pur¬ 
suing. And, if in politics there is no ‘fixed’, ‘preordained and 
inevitable end’, it is pronounced a completely ‘open-ended 
activity’,—so ‘open-ended’ as to have no ends at all. So the 
argument of Oakeshott goes on, endlessly. 

Thus alone can we understand and explain the nihilism 
implicit in Oakcshott’s vision of the human situation—a 
nihilism which provides at best only a most shaky foundation 
for the policy of conservatism in life and politics which he 
advocates. Evoking an image which is central to his social and 
political philosophy. Oakeshott writes: 

In political activity, then, men sail a boundless and bottom¬ 
less sea; there is neither harbour for shelter, nor floor for 
anchorage, peithcr starting place nor appointed destination. 
The enterprise is to keep afloat on an even keel.... 

There is no nppoiiitcd destination; therefore, there is none 
at all. Wc arc not going sonicwlicrc, therefore, we are going 
nowhere. Nor arc wc, for the same reason, coming from 
anywhere either. Oakeshott is fond of speaking of ‘partner¬ 
ship’ between the past, the present, and the future. But really 
there is no past for him, nor any future; there is only the 

integration ami reintegration, interpretation and rc-intcrprctation of 
luunan knowledge and experience within a dynanue framework of rea¬ 
son. The fault of bourgeois thought today is not that it rejects the notion 
of eternal truth or denies the possibilits' of eternally valid dehnitions of 
reason. The fault, amounting to tragic failure, consists in ‘throwing out 
the baby with the bath', in using the inaccessibility of eternally apoli- 
cable definitions of reason as an apology for abandoning the si*arch for 
whatever meaning and content luav l>c attributable to reason in any 
concrete historical situation. This leads not only to the complete abdi¬ 
cation of philosophy in favor of opportunism and pragmatism, but also 
to obscurantism and the betrayal of reason itself (‘On the Nature of 
Marxism’. Monthly Review, November 1958, pp. i6o-i). 
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floating present. And it makes no difference if wc go forward 
or backward, navigate or drift—so long as wc ‘keep afloat on 
an even keel’! 


VII 

If the validity' of Oakeshott’s empiricist interpretation of 
‘hypothesis’ in natural science is questionable, the same is 
true of his concept of ‘abridgement’ in social science—the 
concept he relics upon to deny genuine knowledge to social 
or political theory, permitting if, at most, an utterly ineffec¬ 
tual ‘half-knowlcd<ic’. I shall have more to sav about his 
argument in this connection in the next section. Here what 
I want to reject most emphatically is his view that the choice 
for us is between some ‘perfect’ or- ‘linal’ knowledge—which 
is patently impossible of achievement—and ‘mere abridge¬ 
ments’, a choice which in effect leaves us with only what he 
calls ‘practical knowledge’—which knowledge, in the very 
nature of things, no man ever is, or can be, without. For, as 
Oakeshott says, ‘even the most needy society and the most 
cramped surroundings’ have some practical or political know¬ 
ledge to offer, ‘and wc take what we can get'. I have no in¬ 
tention to denigrate practical knowledge as such. I have, in 
fact, already acknowledged its importance, not only in itself 
but also in the emergence and advancement of higher scienti¬ 
fic knowledge. Rut what we do in fact ‘take’ or ‘get’, the level 
of a particular ‘practical knowledge’ and Oakeshott’s attempt 
to freeze all human knowledge at this ‘practical’ fevel is quite 
another matter. Oakeshott’s theory of knowledge, in effect, 
assimilates all knowledge, and therefore social science itself, 
for ever into what Ernest Gcllner has called ‘the artisanatc of 
cognition.’39 I submit that Oakeshott’s view, on the whole, is 

30. Disrusving (he contemporary 'crisis in the humnnilics’. Frncst 
Cellncr writes: ‘Now, in cognition as in production, roiuift.ilwut. re¬ 
producible, changing methods are replacing the sensitive, locally roond, 
l>ut static and fairly low productive w.iys of the .artisans. The hum.inisfs 
are the artisanatc of cognition’ (The Crisis in the Humanities and the 
Mainstream of Philosophy’, loc. cit,. p. 7s), 

In suggesting ‘the way forward’ for the humanities, particularly philo- 

RR 6 
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a highly erroneous view. Against this view. I would like to 
insist upon the validity of the scientific method, and the 
knowledge it gives, in the field of social science also. There are 
not two kinds of thinking, one for natural science and the 
other for social science. The scientific method—the method of 
observation, hypothesis, and verification—is, in fact, the only 
means we have, whatever the field, of acquiring valid know¬ 
ledge. The use of this method, therefore, is necessary in social 
science also if we want to find out truth. And it is possible to 
use it though the difficulties involved in doing this should 
not be underestimated. Man and his society, perpetually in 
transition, arc exceedingly complex natural and social pheno¬ 
mena. The difficulties of scientific study here, of formulating 
and verifying hypotheses, arc very great, and different in kind 
from those we encounter in natural science. The scientific 
method has to be modified and adapted to its special subject 
and the conclusions will never be as precise as, for example, 
in physics or chemistry. But the aims, methods and outcome 
of the rational scientific procedure remain fundamentally the 
same in natural and social sciences. And apropos of Oake- 
shott’s view, it is this basic point that I am interested in 
making here.4o 


Sophy. Cellncr emphasises that ‘the real and deeper problem* in this con¬ 
nection 'concerns just what, if anything, it is that the humanities have 
to conmv.imcatc'; it concerns ‘their cognitive potential so to speak, and 
the manner in which knowing and being are related within them.* 
Oakeshott. it seems, is suggesting a parallel ‘way backward’ for science; 
particularly social science. R)r he elaborates a theory of knowledge whicJi 
would merge nil knowing, including the scientific, into the humanities’ 
‘artisanatc of cognition*. Significantly enough, this movement backward 
continues .and the humanities themselves, including philosophy, tend to 
abandon 'cognition' altogether in Oakeshott’s wcltntjscnnutiTig as a whole. 

40. jhis is not in any way to defend or justify all that today passes 
under the name of ‘social science’. As j. D. Bernal has pointed out, ‘much 
social science is merely tire putting of the current practice of the trades 
and professions into learned language’ or is science ‘only by courtesy or 
for examination purposes.’ Bernal very rightly insists tltat studies in 
different social fields ‘can be classed as sciences only in so far as they 
employ the scientific methods used in the natural sciences, that is. in so 
far as they rest on a material basis and their accuracy can be checked by 
successful prediction and practical use’ (Scifjice in History, London, X954» 

p. 695 ). 
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In other words, in social science too, it is possible to acquire 
scientific theory', that is valid knowledge, as the product of 
the scientific method. This theory will not, and need not, be 
only a collection of 'mere abridgements', as Oakeshott insists. 
It will, and it can, embody genuine knowledge about our 
.social and political world. Of course, (his knowledge will not 
be it need not be—‘a steady, unchanging, independent 
guide', a 'certain and complete’ knowledge tliat ofiers ‘a per¬ 
fect solution' to every human problem. But it is foolish to 
demand everything and then, not being able to have it, 
despair of having anything at all .41 The scientific approxi¬ 
mation which is triitli—the truth that is oitis—is better than 
mere pragmatic intuitionism or unscientific guess work. 
Knowledge, because it is imperfect, is not, therefore, illusory; 
partial truth is yet real and dependable truth and of the 
greatest practical importance. In medicine, for example—and 
elsewhere too—we are willing to stake our lis'es on theories 
which fall far short of finality.4i 

And despite the inevitable rationalisations and distortions 
involved, we do have today a substantial body of valid social 
and political theory. Not ‘superhuman wisdom’, it is yet 
wisdom enough to live by. Not ‘an infallible guide’, it is yet 
guide enough. Not 'knowing anything about a final desti¬ 
nation', it can yet help us know and attain the ?ic\t dcsli- 

41- [oJin Lewis, in liis very lucid M.irxist critique of contemporarv 
fccepticism, writes: ‘A scientific philosophy gives us the truth, but not tlic 
whole truth, not the final truth and not The truth about the whole.... 

'Wc have two errors to guard against: On the one hand the danger of 
dogmatism, of believing that there is an all sufiicicnt. all-general principle, 
a single fundamental proposition that adequately explains everything: on 
the other hand, just because we cannot have complete certainty and 
exhaustive truth, despair of finding any truth at all' (Science, r«it/i and 
Scepticism, p. 52). 

42. Nearly ninety years ago. William Clifford, the geometer and philoso¬ 
pher, looking, as it were, out of his century forward into ours, wjote: 

Remember, then, that scientific thought is the guide of action: that the 
truth at which it arrives is not that wliich we can ideally contemplate 
without error, but that which we may act upon without fc.ir: and you 
cannot fail to see that scientific thought is not an accompaniment or 
condition of human progress, but human progress itself (quoted in 
Bronowski, The Common Sense of Sciettce. p. J33). 
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nation, take the next step forward in human progress. We do 
possess knowledge, in other words, which can help us do 
more than merely keep afloat. It can teach us the art of navi¬ 
gation towards goals we ourselves dcflne and continuously 
redefine in the very process of attaining them.45 What is 
lacking—a little too conspicuously at times, it seems to me—- 
is the courage to navigate. 

It is tine, no doubt, that a rationalism which acts on the 
basis not of what can be validly established, but of what it 
wants to be true, will lose sense of reality and, by persuading 
men to overreach themselves, will lead only to a breakdown 
of practice, and to defeat and disappointment. But it is 
equally true that an empiricism which depreciates theory and 
disavows ideas and ideals, will lose perspective and, by per¬ 
suading men to underreach themselves, will lead equally 
inevitably to a breakdown of practice, to a passive accep¬ 
tance of the world and its evils as they arc. And it is to under¬ 
reach themselves, it is well to remember, that men have been 
traditionally trained and conditioned in all class-divided 
societies. Whether Oakeshott consciously intends it or not— 


4^ Poiiuinj: out the intcllectuars re'iponsiblitv for ‘providing society 
with such humane orientation and such inrcUigent guid.incc ;js may be 
obtainable at every concrete junction on its historical journey» Paul Baran 


rote * 

k tan be readily granted that there is no possibility of arriving at a 
judunicnt on what good or bad for human advancement which would 
be absolutely valid regardless of time and space. But such an absolute. 
uiiivcrs.dlv applicable judgment is what might be called a false target, and 
the insistence on its indispensabilitv is an aspect of a rcaciiou.iry ideo¬ 
logy. The truth is that what constitutes an opportunity for human 
progress, for improvenK-nt in the lot of men and also what is conducive 
or inimical to its rcali/ation. differs in the course of history from one 
period to the next, and from one part of the world to another. The 
questions with rcgitrd to which judgments arc required have never been 
nb-struct. speculative questions concenting ‘good’ or 'bad' in general; they 
have always been concrete problems placed on the agenda of society by 
the tensions, contradictions, and changing constellations of the historical 
process. And at no time has there been a possibility or. for that matter, 
a necessity to arrive at absolutely valid solutions; at all times there is .a 
challenge to use mankind’s accummulated wisdom, knowledge, and 
experience to attain as close as possible an approximation to what 
constitutes the best solution under the prevailing conditions (The 
Commitment of the Intcllectuar. Monthly Review, March ig6s. pp. 7-8). 
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pcihaps he does his theory of knowledge certainly serves to 
perpetuate this situation. 

In fact his theory docs more. The lack, and sometimes even 
the loss, of sionificancc in modern social science has been the 
subject of much recent comment. Rcinhard Bendix, for example, 
attributes it to the need of obtaining 'mcthodolooical rigor '.44 
and Catlin has emphasised ‘tb.it undue concentration on 
Mcthodologv may prove merely stcrile’. 4 ^ This is true, but only 
partly so. Tbe more important causes most certainly lie else¬ 
where. much deeper in the social matrix itself. But even at the 


* better explanation would be. perhap., 
the excessive cmpirieistic bias of this social science, its 'bare¬ 
foot empiricism’ as Glaser has called it .46 And what marks out 
Oakeshott s approach as something special is that, pushing his 


44- Rcinhard Bendix, Socint SciVticc tiiid the Distrust of Rtasoii. University 
of California Press, 1051. p. 28. Bendix writes: 

It has been observed that 1ncthndolopc.1l ricor on he obt.nncd onlv .it 
the price of dc.iling with relatively insitmiliciint prolilcnis. ishcrcas the 
investigation of signific.int proldenis suffers from .1 Lick of this rigor. We 
can obtain agreement on social science propositions, but the content of 
the propositions makes ns (jucstion whether this knowledge is wortli 
obtaining. Yet. when we deal with propositions which mo feel are wortii- 
svhile, wc find it almost Impossible to 'prose them. Modern social scieno' 
reveals a cleavage between propositions whidi are significant and prop's 
sitions which comm.md assent, and there is no sign as yet tlut this 
condition will be improved. 

4S. C.E.C. Catlin. op cit.. p. ifi. 'Undue concentration of Methodology' 
nicthod-s. it is interesting to note, have become 'Mcthodology’—could in 
fact prove much worse. It may well reduce soci.il science, in "the words of 
Bcnthain. to ‘the art of k-ing nicthndicallv ignorant of wh.if everviKxlv 
know.s*. Speaking of political science, for example, D.ivid F.islon has already 
pointed out: ‘If political science were to iiisi't upon uni\''rMl adherence to 
methodological rigor at the present time as Hie only kind of adequate 
research, there is little doubt that, in attciuliiig so niorhatiieallv to form, 
all life and wisdom would he squoe/cd from even the evisting insights into 
political khavioiir’ ('The Decline of Modern Folitical Tlieorv'. ‘lor. cif.. 
PP- Jfi-')?)- 

4'). See f.n. n to Ch. I. above. C. Wiight Mills snoke of a ‘soci.il 
witiicc’ uhicli ‘is inn»-c eften than not a soci.il science lining little nr no 
coDcern with the pivot.il events and the historic arcder.ifion rhararteristir 
of our immediate times. It is a social scir-ire of the inrrou- focus, the 
trivial detail, the nhstr.irted almighty utiimpcrf.nit fa-f fT/io \rir.x'‘sfs. 
Pelican, ic/n. p. n). But this docs not mean opting for the alter¬ 
native ‘model making' or 'conceptual frameworks' appro:irh'whiili. indulging 
in an equally elaborate and arid formalism, repl.ices ‘the fetishism cif 
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empiricism to the sceptical extreme, he comes to deny the very 
possibility of significance in social science and rules out thereby 
any sort of 'reaching' by men whatsoever. They can do nothing 
but float. And the 'practical knowledge* they have is all that 
they can hope to have, or, perhaps, even need to have, to keep 
floating—on an even keel, of course.-*; 

Empiricism’ with ‘the fetishism of the Concept’, and thus easily becomes 
the opposite, rationalist error in social science. 

In a trenchant criticism of these nvo methodological errors, of abstracted 
empiricism’ and ‘grand theory’ as two different styles in social science. 
C Wright Mills wrote: ‘Intellectually these schools represent abdications 
of classic social science. The vehicle of their abdication is pretentious over- 
elaboration of “method” and “theory”; the main reason for it is their lack 
of firm connection with substantive problems’. Mills added that, as practices, 
‘grand theory’ and ‘abstracted empiricism' may be understood as ‘insuring 
that wc do not learn too much about man and society—the first by formal 
and cloudy obscurantism, the second by formal and empty ingenuity’ (The 
Soctologlcnl Ittirtginfltion, pp. 74 * 5 )- 

In all genuine science, natural or social, there is and must be continuous 
interaction, or ‘alternation’ as Mills put it, ’between (empirical) intake and 
(theoretical) assimilation’, that is, ‘concept and ideas ought to guide factual 
investigation’ and ‘detailed investigation ought to be used to check up on 
and re shape ideas’; or. as Bronowski has put it more simply, in science 'the 
rational and the empirical’ are. and must be, ’knotted together’. 

47. Cohen and Nagel make a mild indirect reference to the more important 
causes of the lack or loss of significance in social science when they note 
ihat 'it is unfortunate when scientific research in the social field is largely in 
(he hands of those not in a favorable position to oppose established or 
))opular opinion’ (op. cit., p. 402). 

]. D. Bernal in his Scicticc and History, Chs. 12 and n. draws pointed 
attention to the deeper social causes underlying the lack of significance in 
social science, or, speaking more generally, to the social causes underlying 
the universally admitted backwardness of social science as compared to 
natural scienn*. He suggests that the reason for this backwardness derives 
'not so much from the intrinsic differences or the mere complexity of 
subject nutter, but from the strong soci.il pressure of est.iblishcd ruling 
groups to prevent serious discussion of the foundations of society.’ 

Discussing the differences between the social sciences and the physical 
and biological sciences, and the various reasons, valid and not so valid, 
usually mentioned for the backward state of the former, Bernal svrites: 
Far more potent than any of these factors is another, intrinsic to society 
itself, which has operated and still operates most effectively to prevent the 
formulation of any genuine unbiased social science in the conditions of a 
class society. The historv’ of the social sciences shows clearly enough that 
the effective reasons which have held hack their development have been 
strong and positive ones, imposed by those who controlled and principally 
benefited by the organization of society itself’. Pointing out that it has 
always been 'a very dangerous thing to look too closely into the workings 
of one’s own society’, for this may well bring out its arbitrary and unjusti- 
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Oakeshott’s arqument that theoretical knov/Ieclqc is and can 
only be ‘an abridgement’ has a certain plausibility about it for 
the simple reason that it contains important elements of truth. 
He is certainly right in insisting that an ideology—with its 

fiable features, Bcrn.Tl argues that ‘the luckwardness and emptiness of the 
social sciences are due to the overriding reason that in ail class soricti'S 
they arc inevitably corrupt’. 

The dominant fact about soci.il science in history has been its cliiractir 
as ‘social science in the service of csr.iblishcd order'. Pointing this out Bvmal 
writes: ‘The existence of classes and the exploitation of the poor bv the 
rich have been for 4,000 years the most outstanding iact of social life. Yet 
in the “science" of society far greater efforts liavc been made to pass it 
over or explain it away titan to study it and work out the consequences of 
the fact itself.’ 

This is indeed how social science has come to be so overloaded or corrupted 
with all sorts of social myths, illusions and sirpcrstitionv. which ha\c gro'vn 
up in the process of attempting to defend and justify the established order 
and which, deceiving so many in favour of so few, base helped rob mankind 
of its right to abundance, equality atid peace. 

In his brilliant analysis of some of rhe*vc social myths and superstitions 
Barrows Dunham points out that ‘generally speaking, truth has been 
suffered to exist in tiic world just to tltc extent that it profited the rulers 
of society.’ He adds tliat 'there was a rime—and not so very long ago— 
when these rulers could not afford the knowledge th.it the earth is round. 
Referring to the ‘hierarchy of sciences' in the learned world—‘witfi niatlu'- 
matics and physics at the top and psychology and sociology at the bottom'— 
and to the general backwardness and lack of prestige of the social sciences, 
and discussing the many reasons for it, Dunham writes; 'The real reason 
is that the physical sciences .ire fairly neutral politically, while tlie social 
sciences arc full of dynamite’ f.Mflfi Aguiiist Nfytli, London. 1940. p. ii). 

It is only if we bear in mind the social context, both in its general a.s 
well as partinikir aspects, that we can hope to gain a proper understanding 
of some of the more significant developments in contemprary social science. 
In political science in the United States, for (•xam[)lc. we have been told 
that there is 'the increasing tendency of the profession to engage in major 
research on minor or peripheral problems’ aiul tliat given 'the prev.iiling 
mood', ‘the general rlimare of conservatism, opportunism, careerism, and 
“togetherness".' it is 'not always easy, or "safe" to confront "grc.it issues’" 
fRogow, lof. cit.); that 'too much of what has been p.issing for political 
science scholarship has been little more than footnoted rafionnii/ation ami 
huckstering of these fi.e.. ofTicial) policies’ (Professor Neal Houghton's spcecli 
to Western Politral Science Association, 12 .April 1958. quoted in C. Wright 
Mills. The Sociological /niflgiitntion. p. 84): that ‘the prime value concept’ of 
overwhelming majority of American political scientists is ‘stability, the 
maintenance of the ongoing system' and that showing a truly remarkable 
'Tcvercncc for the present', thi’sc scientists take up only 'safe issues’, regard¬ 
ing these alone as ‘significant issues’, aud dismiss the rest, the really 
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ideas, ideals and principles, its concepts, propositions and 
theories—is not, in the final analysis, ‘the product of intellec¬ 
tual premeditation’, or ‘of reflective thought’ alone; it is not 
'independently premeditated’ and cannot ‘stand on its own 
feet’. It is. on the contrarv', something which is, in a very real 
sense, ‘dependent’ upon, or ‘derived from’, or ‘the product of 
concrete activitv and practice. In other words. Oakcshott rightly 
points to an independent basis for man’s ideological activity, 
though it is necessary to point out that he describes this basis 
in a typically empiricist manner, in terms only of ‘practical 
human activity’, ‘our political experience’, ‘a concrete mann^cr 
of behaviour’, etc. He consistently refuses to move from this 

imnort.nnt nvoblcins of politics relating to socio-economic issues, class 
cSTor Varccsc-nlc cl.ange. etc., ns. in Lewis Fencr's plnnsc. so many 
•nnprnblcms— Trolilcnis cnscndcrcd in the soactv and not considered bv 
the elite are for Dahl “unpro))lcms”-thcv dn not exist to he considered 
names Petras. 'Idcoloav and United States Political Socntists. Sdcna ond 

SiKictv. Vol. XXIX. No. 2. Spring 1065): etc., etc. 

A^rnin »r is onlv with rcfcreiuc to thcii social context and implications 
lhat'wc r.i'i pvopcflv iindevsiand some of the more signifuant dcvelopmaits 
in the roahn of meihodologv’ of contemporarv social science, that is. under¬ 
stand the fell mraninc of the rise and fall, the relative importance and 
iinimtK'rtame of different doctrines, methods and methodological approaches 
in social srieiice. For this is not a matter onlv of intellccnial competition 
amonc diffeicnt approaches, of scientific adequacy or fruitfulness of one 
approach as against the other. It is a matter also of their .social meaning and 
function Anil if. for cx.implc. certain dominant approaches today, in- 
cimlinc particul.irlv what Mills has called ‘an empiricism as cautious and 
ri"id as abstracted empiricism’, have resulted in a significant trivialisa- 
lion of social science: if thev have, because of their ‘mcthodologicar inhibi¬ 
tions. come to he concerned mostly, with 'minor or peripheral problems', 
'small si.ile milieus', nr 'safe issues’: if thev allow treatment only of *rela- 
tivclv insignificant problems’ and cannot > leld ‘prepositions which arc 
.s gn bc.iiu' «<r bnowbdge that is ‘worth obtaining’ (Bendixh if they climi- 
jKitc ‘the grc.nr social problems and human issues of our time from inquiry' 
.uid even insure chat ‘we do not learn too much al>oiU man and socety’ (C. 
Wright MilKV if they compel the protest that ‘complexity of the real 
world... should not lead us to a\oid ir. or to follow the road of theoretical 
precision or merhodnlogical refinement to a palpable, if fortuitous, avoid¬ 
ance' (Regov.V. if. in short, tlicse methodological apnroathes have meant 
an evasidii of the more imprirtant intcll'’cni.al and political tasks of social 
analvsis. an .I'-di-.n.on indeed of classic social s' icnee wliich was concerned 
primarily with ‘significant problems’ and s\ith matters relating to the 
structure and dsnaniics of socictv, then the csscnfinllv conscrvefis’C character 
and function of tlic'c .ipninachrs is onlv K'O obvious .■’nd must be taken 
into account in any mc.rningful explanation or assevsnient of their ascen* 
d« ncy in the social science of contemporary capitalist world. 
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‘activity’ or ‘experience’ or ‘behaviour* to the real world— 
natural, social and political—which conditions and determines 
all these and which is the ultimate, onlv really independent 
basis of all ideological activity of man. This refusal to take 
meaningful note of the objcctivelv real world is common in 
•empiricist philosophy. It is, in fact, central to its theory of 
knowledge, wherein we can onh ‘abridge’ our experience, or a 
manner of activiiv or behaviour, but do not and cannot know 
any objective reality. This has already been bricflN discusved 
above and there is no need for me to sav anything more on 
it here. For the purpose of the prc^ent argument 1 shall leadilv 
agree with Oakeshoit when he points out the secoitdarv and 


It requires no deep philosophical or sodoIoQic.il insiplu to rccoqnise. on 
the evidence already available, that much of the '.MethoduIouN' of tliis 
social science, notwithstanding its pretentious play with catchwords like 
‘valucfrce science', ‘scientific objectivity* or ‘inip.nrti.alitv' 'ethical noutra- 
lity’, etc., has involved an acccpt.ancc and endorsement of the esistiiig 
framework of capitalist society. Its practice and outcome have .ill too 
often meant a justification by default of the status quo. of the basic 
strnrtuial arratigcmcnts of this society. And. by seeking knowledge or 
truth mostly 'about tilings that do not niaticr' and by in'-istuv.; th.it the 
pursuit and achievement of such knowledge or irmh is all th.u is today 
given to social science, this social science itself has helped as a device to 
dodge the central issues of contemporary soci.il and fKiliiical life, .md, thus, 
served as an important idcoIogic.il weapon in ilefeiuc of the C4.ildished 
social and jwlitical order. 

No wonder that Bernal, with his profound understanding of the sitii.ition 
in contemporary social science, writes: 'What sona! science ikcjIs is less »isc 
•of rlabor.ile techniques and more courage to tackle, rather than dodge, the 
central issues' fop. cit.. p. 70'). 

Concerning the problems l)CscUing truth, that is, siguiticfint truth—its 
discovery, acccpt.inrc, propagation and uw—in the snci.il science of a 
class-divided society, the comment of Mobbes. clvar.Kt ristjc.illy cle.ir and 
pungent, has lost none of its relevance for liising been made more tlum 


three hundred ye.irs ago. 

Referring to the conflict between 'reason' .iiid men's ‘interest’. Iloblics 
spoke of men 'setting themselves agaiu'-t leastm, ns oU as re.ison is ag.iiust 
them', and added: 'svhicli is the c.iuse. that the doctrine of right .and 
svrong, is perpetually disontod. both bv the pen .ind the sword: whereas 
the doctrine of lines, and figures, is not so; because men care not, in that 
suhjecr, what be truth, as a thing that crosses no man's ambition, juofit or 
lust. For I doubt not, but if it had been a thing contrary to anv man’s 
right of dominion, or to the interest ol men that have dominion, that tlic 
three angles of a irinuglc, should be rqiml to two nnglcs of a .soinire; that 
doctrine should h.ivc Irccii, if not disputed, yet by ilie burning of all bonks 
of geometry, suppressed, as far as In* whom it concerned was able' 
(Lcvifltluin, pp. 67-8). 
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derivative character of man’s ideas and ideals, when he insists 
that these have a basis outside of them and that it is the 
activity of men that determines their thought and conscious¬ 
ness. As a broad generalisation about the dominant lines of 
social and ideological causation this is quite valid. But what 
makes one wonder is that Oakeshott should have considered 
this elementary and necessary truth deserving of so much 
laboured emphasis at this late date, after the universally 

recognised work of Karl Marx.48 and with decades of work on 
& 

the sociology of knowledge behind us. 

It may also be readily conceded that many of man's mental 
products or constructs are indeed no more than ‘mere abridge¬ 
ments’ or ‘abbreviations’, as Oakeshott designates them. But 
the real issue is whether this is a true or an adequate descrip¬ 
tion of nil ideas and theories, more especially those relating to 
man’s acquisition of valid scientific knowledge of an objectively 
existing realit\'—be that nature, society or man himself? I 
have already argued above that it is not. But beyond these 
objections is the important question which now demands con¬ 
sideration: do we in pointing out the dependent and derivative 
character of an idea or a theory exhaust all its meaning, 
significance or truth? 

Oakeshott evidently thinks we do. He holds not only that 
(ill ideology is ‘mere abridgement', but also that its dependent 
and derivative character is enough to deprive it of all meaning, 
significance and power. 

48. As long ago as 1846. for example. Marx and Engels subjected to very 
severe rrilicism the philosophical idealist bcU<?f that consciousness ‘is somo 
thing other ilian ronsdousness of existing practice, that it is rcolly con¬ 
ceiving something without conceiving something real’ (The Gernwn ideology, 
Calcutta, n.d., p. i6). 

More than a hundred years later. Butterfield pointed out that M.irxism 
'offers a corrective to that older viesv which evaded fundamental problems 
by seeing history as a field for the activity of disembodied ideas—ideas that 
were treated as irreducible, that is to sav. as being the starting-point rather 
than the consequence of change...’ (Hi.slory und Human Rclntions, London. 
19S1, p. 84L 

The obvious conclusion from this is that ‘the ideas that move men need 
to be cxpLiincd by examining their antecedents.’ But Oakeshott is some¬ 
what more ‘original’ in holding that ideas, because they are derivative, do 
not and cannot 'move* men at all. 
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According to Oakeshott the rationalist believes that because 
‘a political ideology is the product of intellectual premeditation 
and that, because it is a body of principles not itself in debt to 
the activity of attending to the arrangements of a society, it 
is able to determine and guide the direction of that activity'; 
the rationalist supposedly believes that ‘the condition upon 
which (an ideology) can perform the scrivee assigned to it is 
that it owes nothing to the activity it controls.’ And against 
this belief Oakeshott’s own argument—he seems to regard it as 
unanswerable and final—is that because an ideolooy or theory 
is something which is 'derived from’, or ‘in debt to’, or ‘the 
product of, or ‘dependent’ upon human practical activity, it 
has no power to help ‘govern’ or ‘guide’ it. Oakeshott’s logic 
here leaves one somewhat amused. The genuine rationalist— 
not the Oakeshottian caricature—I think would r.uher argue 
that this ‘dependence* upon or ‘indebtedness’ to activity, this 
basis in reality of an idea or a theory, is prcciselv what gives 
it its effectiveness, its power to govern and guide—in so far as 
it is not an ‘abridgement* hut a irtic idea or theory. And to the 
extent an idea or a theory is ‘independently prcmcditaii'd’. is 
‘the product of reflective thought’ alone, ‘owes nothing to the 
activity it controls,’ stands, as it were, ‘on its own feet', that 
is, lacks truth, lacks correspondence to objective fact—utopian 
we sometimes call it—it is ineffective and powerless, and if 
relied upon as a guide will lead onh' to failure and fritstration. 

For the modern rationalist, then—Oakeshott’s allegations 
notwithstanding—it is not human thought as such, 'indepen¬ 
dent* or ‘premeditated*, derived, as ir were, from pure reason, 
that nilcs the world, but only the thouglit nboiit the world, 
derived from active tackling of this world and reflecting the 
real causal relations of this world. In fact, (he more an idea 
is ‘dependent’ upon and determined by facts and practical 
activity, that is. determined hv what it is about, the more true 
and therefore the more effective it will he—and the greater 
the freedom it will bring to man for it will have brought him 
valid knowledge. 

An ideology, then, is dependent upon facts and upon prac- 
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tical activity for its trutli, for whatever truth it happens to 
have, and in the truth of an ideology lies the secret of its power 
to guide and govern human activity. For the same reason, an 
ideology which is false—it too arises ultimately on a real basis,, 
but its mode of generation is not the issue that concerns us 
]^^QYQ —lacks the power to guide and govern human activity'. But 
this is not to suggest that it is, therefore, altogether powerless. 
On the contrary, its falseness explains also its power to misguide 
and misgovern human activity. The important point in fact is 
and this is the point which Oakeshott generally refuses to 
recognise—that ideas, ideals or ideologies—however arisen, 
true or false or anything else, products of particular historical 
experiences, or summaries of human hopes and aspirations— 
cannot be regarded as simply reducible to that on whose basis 
thev arise, and on which they are dependent, as ‘nothing but’ 
products of it. as only ‘abbreviations’ or ‘abridgements’ of that 
from which the)- are derived, or as mere effects of what they 
are based on—and as. in all cases, without any influence 
whatsoever. Once arisen thev become a potent factor them¬ 
selves. What is an effect also becomes a cause. ‘Once an historic 
clement has been brought into the world by other elements, 
... it also reacts in its turn and may react on its environment 
and even on its own causes.’40 In explaining the origins of 
ideas and ideals, therefore, we must not explain them away. In 

40. Enctls’ letter to Mehrinp. 14 July iSg^. Sfleclcd Correspondence 
jSjr' p. 5t2. In his wcll-knnwn css.iy, ‘Dialectical and Historical 

Materialisin', Stalin cmpliasisccl that ideas and theories, having arisca 
on tlio basis ol ‘the deselopnicnt of material life of society, the development 
of social being', themselves ‘react upon social being, upon the material life 
of sor!ctv'. In a comment on Marx’s statement that 'it is not the conscious* 
ness cf men that determines ihelr being, but. on the contrary, their social 
being th.Tt determines their consciousness’, Stalin wrote: 

It does not follow from Marx’s words, however, that social ideas, theories, 
political views and political institutions arc of no significance in tne 
life of society, that they do not reciprocally affect social being, the 
desclopmcnt of the m.atcrial conditions of the life of society. We have 
been speaking... of the origin of social ideas, theories, views and political 
institutions, of tlu* w.iy they ari.se. of the fact that the spiritual life of 
society is a reflcctiou of the conditions of its material life. As regards the 
siginTicnncc of social ideas, theories, views and political institutions, as 
regards their role in histor\', historical materialism, far from denying 
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denying their 'independent', or ‘premeditated’ development we 
must not deny their rcalirs' or the role they play in social and 
historical process. 

The fact, therefore, that needs to he recognised and em¬ 
phasised, I repeat, is not the one—the only one—that Oake- 
shott recognises and emphasises, namely, the scconclars'. deri¬ 
vative and dependent character of all ideology. The really 
important issues in any discussion of ideology, far from being 
settled by this reconnition, in fact, only arise with it and after 
it. And in the context of our diNCUssion there arc two issues 


which seem to me to be of fundamental importance, both of 
which Oakeshott’s argument cither obscures or never allows 
to become real. The first issue concerns the power or influence 
of ideology. The plain fact we have to recognise here is that 
ideas and ideals, however arisen, arc a most potent force in the 
life and history of society,capable both of facilitating its 
progress forward and of hampering it. They can guide as also 
misguide men. ‘An erroneous theory' does not merely 'confuse 
activity by putting it on a false scent’ as Oakeshott thinks. It 
can also do what he holds to he impossible, that is, ‘it may 
persuade people to act in an undesirable manner', just as a 


correct theory can do the opposite. 

The second issue is implicit in what has been staled above: 


it concerns the truth or falseness of ideology. What has to he 


recognised here is not only that true ideologies arc desirable, 
but also that .such true ideologies—relatively true, no doubt. 


them, stresses the role and importance of these factors in the life of 
society, in its history. 

There are difTcrent kinds of social ideas and theories. There .arc old 
ideas and theories which have outlived their d»v and winch serse t!ie in¬ 
terests of the morilnmd forces of society. Their si^tnifioncc lies in the 
fact that they hamper the development, the proyress of society, fhen 
there arc new .ind advanced ideas ainl theories which serve the inferesrs 
of the advanced forces of society. Thcr s’enificiiKC lies in the f.ict th.ir 
they facilitate the development, the progress of society: and their signi¬ 
ficance is the greater the more accnratelv tlir'v reflect tlie needs of deve¬ 
lopment of the material life of society tProhlcrns of f.eniiu’sttt, Moscow. 


* 947 . PP- 570-?o). , r I . ^11 

50. The world is largely ruled hv ideas, true and false, wrote Cliarlcs 

Beard (Introduction to J. B. Bury's The hka of Progress. New York. 1055. 


P- ix). 
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but true nevertheless—are, indeed, possible. Ideologies, that 
is, are not always and invariably ‘mere abridgements’—all 
equally true or equally false, and equally ineffectual. Ideolo¬ 
gies are indeed full of elements of illusion and ‘false conscious¬ 
ness’, of distortions and rationalisations. They are inevitably 
relative and contingent, limited subjectively by the bias of 
the perspective from which the world is seen, and objectively 
by the stage of historical and social development. But they 
may, and do in fact, contain important realistic and scientific 
elements, received from the past and acquired in the present, 
which having stood the test of verification by the objective 
criterion of human experience may be regarded as valid 
human knowledge. If it is true that ‘every ideology is histori¬ 
cally conditional’, it is also ‘unconditionally true that to 
every scientific ideology (as distinct, for instance, from reli¬ 
gious ideology), there corresponds an objective truth, absolute 
nature.'?» 

The modern rationalist insists, therefore, that we can legi¬ 
timately speak of ideas being more or less true, and of ideals 
being more or less riglit; that we do have criteria by which we 
can speak of a theory being nearer to truth or more remote, 
and of ideals being more relevant to the needs and possibilities 
of a given situation or less. And it is to the more true and 
more right ideologies that man must turn for guidance in life, 
and in politics. 

It is a serious flaw of Oakeshott’s theory of knowledge and 
ideology that it has no room for such considerations. He, 
indeed, recognises the truth that ideologies are something 
dependent and derivative, that ‘what we do, and moreover 
what we M’ant to do, is the creature of how w'e are accustom¬ 
ed 10 conduct our affairs.’ But refusing to recognise anything 
else he completely fails to do justice to their real nature, signi¬ 
ficance, and power.He does not face the real issues even 

51. Lenin, op. ctr.. p. 133. 

32. According ti- O.ikcshott, tlie most that an ideology can be. or do, is 
clearly revealed in the following characteristic passage. Oakeshott writes; 

Now. every society which is intellectually alive is liable, from time to 

time, to abridge its tradition of behaviour into a scheme of abstract 
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when, as occasionally happens, his own argument confronts 
him with these. For example, he defines idcolony as ‘an 
abridgement’ of ‘a traditional manner of bchaviour';'’accordin<> 
to Oakcshott it cannot be anything else. And yet traditional 
ideologies do break down, people do turn to new ideologies 
and these often come up against ‘the traditional manner' in a 
way that the concept ot ‘abridgement’ can liardly account for. 
Oakeshott knows this, and occasionally even recognises this. 
But all he does after that is to proceed to save his arnument 
by describing such ideologies too as ‘abridgementi’, othy now 
they are the ‘abridgements of the lost knowledge of iiow to 
behave'! He simply will not admit that ideas a^id principles, 
while they do arise on a real basis, while they arise and are 
in the end effective only concretely, may nevertheless be new, 
created by mans reason on the basis of a new situation to be 
coped with, that ideas and situations constantlv interact 
create and recreate each other. ‘When people spek of ideas 
that revolutionize society, they do but express the fact that 
within the old society the elements of a new one have been 
created, and that the dissolution of the old ideas keeps even 
pace w'ith the dissolution of the old conditions of existence.’si 
In this manner arise also the conflicts of ideas and ideals in a 
society, reflecting the conflicts of real life. But Oakeshott 
simply does not recognise these developments as real problems, 
created by social and historical process itself—which process,’ 
incidentally, he generally refuses to countenance and would 
perhaps like abolished. He can, therefore, instead of comimi 
to grips with them and providing real answers, only pillory 
rationalism for these developments, or, alternately, keep filinn 
logical objections against them! ® 

The real criticism of Oakeshott’s critique of rationalism as 


1 ^ M v! *^*^*; even some positive 

benefit. It IS possible that the distorting mirror ol an idcoloyv will revcil 

important hidden passages in the trauition, as a caricature reveals the 

potentialitic*s of a face; and if this is so. the intellectual entcrnrisc of 

seeing what a tradition looks like when it is reduced to an ideology 

will DC a useful part of political education. 

5J. Marx and Engels, Manifesto of the Comniuuist Party, pp. 68-9. 
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a whole is not so much that it is mistaken or false—though 
in important respects it is that too—but that content with its 
half truths, it evades almost all the real issues that demand 
consideration in this connection. Against this evasion we shall 
simply state the fact that the forces of change at the human 
level, the forces of social and historical development, are all 
ideolooical. that whatever men do they do on the basis of 
ideas and ideals. This being the case Oakeshott’s dismissal of 
these as ‘mere abridgements’, as being logically preposterous 
and practically inelfectual. appears to be simply irrelevant. 
The appropriate thing to do is to insist, firstly, that our ideas 
must cease to be unscientific, that they should he true, as true 
as we can possibly make them; and secondly, that our ideals 
should cease to be utopian, that they should be relative to the 
needs and possibilities of the actual situation. In other words, 
instead of depreciating and dhparaging theory, we must insist 
that it becomes ‘fulfilled in a people’ by being ‘the fulfilment 
of its needs’.^4 Once this happens, theory becomes a mighty 
force,'ll it becomes capable not merely of incfTecEually 
‘abridniii'T human practice or retrospectively interpreting the 
world, but of guiding the one and changing the other. 

IX 


In his treatment of the relation between man’s ‘idcologv’ 
and ‘actisitv*. between ‘political ideology’ and ‘political prac¬ 
tice', Oake^bcit reneatedlv asserts the absolute and uncondi- 

i 

tional piiinacv of the latter over the former. This assertion is 
in fact one ed his more important arguments against rational¬ 
ism. He fells us—1 think be is wroni: he»'e‘—that with the 
rationalist The rule I’r the ideal is detenrineJ |irst' and ‘tlicn 
translated into human behaviour’. lliat he. as it were, ‘first 
has a vlsimi ol a pie and ifu-ii tries to make it’ (italics added). 
Oakeshott then informs us—in mv opinion rightly—that 


54. Marx, Tniurihution to tlic Critique of llcgcl's Pliilosophy of Right', 
in Marx and Fngcls. On Rtltgion. Moscow. i9’57. p. S’- 

55. Marx wrote: 'Thcorv... becomes a material force as soon as it has- 
gripped the masses’ (Ibid., p. 50). 
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Strictly speaking it is impossible to act like this. And in sup¬ 
port of his own argument. Oakeshott insists that ideolony is 
'derived from the activity and not vice versa’, that it ’does'not 
exist in advance’ of activity, but is ‘posterior’ to it. that it 
'follows after’ the activity, which 'comes first’, that it is 'a 
postscript’ and not ‘a preface’, that far from 'being the <[uasi- 
divine parent’ of activity, it is only 'its earthly^ step-child’, 
that the ‘principles arc derived from the activity and not the 
activity from the principles’, etc. 

Now it seems to me that this (piesfion as to which, ideolony 
or activity, comes first—this repetitive argument in terms of 
first and after, anterior and posterior, preface and postscript, 
parent and child is like the cjucstion about the hen and the 
egg and as meaningless both as a logical and a historical tpics- 
fion. The two, ideology and activity, human thought an<l 
human practice, are inseparable, they ahva\s imply and 
involve each other, they are necessary and complementary to 
each other. It is an error common with philosophical idealism 
to believe that general ideas and concepts stand over against 
a reality—an activity, or a situation—to which they have to 
be applied . that all ideas—including the scientific ideas that 
truly explain the facts and are therefore ‘in’ facts, just as 
facts arc ‘in’ them—really belong as it were, to a realm of 
pure thought, that they have an intrinsic power of their own 
and that correct policy can be directly deduced from these 
general ideas and concepts alone.s^’ This common idealist error 
Oakeshott foists on all forms of rationalism including the 
materialist—and then, in rejecting it, he wants us to accept 
as valid the opposite empiricist error of liis own, which attri¬ 
butes a similar ‘seif-completeness’ and ‘independence’, in this 
case from ideology, to human activity or practice. Oakeshott’s 
argument here rests upon a false mechanistic splitting up of 
the essential unity of ideology and activity, of knowing and 
doing, of theory and practice. Theory arising out of practice 
reacts on it to change it and thereby change reality, and 

56. Marx examines and refutes this error in a number of his writincs 
particularly in his criticism of Proudhon in The Poverty of Philosophy. ' 

HR 7 
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theory adjusts itself to this changed reality to become more 
true and to make human practice more effective—vindicating 
new possibilities and new kinds of activity. Theory thus pre¬ 
figures the new practice. This is not to dispute the primacy, 
the decisive importance of practice in this interaction. Tn 
practice man must prove the truth, that is, the reality and 
power, the this-sidedness (Dicsscitigiicit) of his thinking'.57 It 
is successful practice which reveals and confirms both inan*s 
knowledge of natural or social reality and his power over it. 
But conceding this we must still recognise that it is an inter¬ 
action, that theory and practice enter into and compete each 
other, that if it is practice which informs theory, it is theory 
which gives eyes to practice. In other words, theory is in a 
very real sense both the child and the parent of activity; a 
postcript, it can be a preface also. The cmpiricistic view of 
human activity as something absolute and independent of 
ideologv is as one-sided and false as the opposite, idealistic 
view of human ideology as something 'self-complete' and inde¬ 
pendent of practice. The empiricist and the idealist, with their 
respective errors, working from opposite ends, not only seek 
to break up the dialectical unity of hiunan thought and 
practice but also misrepresent both. In doing so they entirely 
fail to understand the characteristic dialectic of the human 
situation wherein reason and reality, mediated by practice, 
continuously interact and change each other—the dialectic of 
growth and power of human knowledge and of changing 
world and changing man. 

In support of his critique of rationalism, Oakeshott makes 
much also of another argument, namely that activity cannot 
'begin' in ideology, that it cannot ‘spring’ from ‘general 
principles’. He stresses the inability of an ideology to ‘gene¬ 
rate’ activity or to ‘regulate’ it or to be its ‘impetus’ in any 
meaningful sense. The ‘propositions’ of an ideology, says 


57 * Marx, ‘Thcs« on rcuerbach', in Marx and Engels, Selected Works, 
Vol. II, Moscow, 1949. p. 565. On the relation between theory and practice, 
between kno%Ving and ^douig. sec also Mao Tsc-tung. ‘On Practice'. Selected 
Works, Vol. I, London, i 95 H.‘ 
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Oakeshott, the ‘purposes', 'ends, rules and principles’ it postu¬ 
lates, can be ‘neither the spring of the activiw’ nor can they 
be ‘in any direct sense regulative of the activity’; and this for 
the simple reason that all of these ‘arise as abstractions.... 
and are never independently premeditated', that ‘independent¬ 
ly premeditated propositions' are impossible, that one cannot 
'project a purpose for activity in advance of the activity 
itself’. It is in fact ‘preposterous to suppose that an activity 
can spring from the premeditation of propositions about the 
activity’. According to Oakeshott, activity always springs 
‘from the existing traditions of behaviour themselves’. The 
‘spring and government' of man’s activity, of all ‘his projects 
and his achievements' lies, he says, ‘in his shill, his knowledge 
of how to go about his business’, in his ‘practical knowledge*. 

Even apart from the question whether knowledge at the 
human level can possibly be so devoid and barren of general 
ideas and principles as Oakeshott seems to suggest, I find his 
argument here rather confusing. It seems to me that he is 
once again invoking the false idealist view, ‘the illusion’ as 
he himself calls it, ‘that the activity... could spring from and 
be governed by an end, a purpose or bv rules independent of 
the activity itself', that general ideas or principles can by 
themselves ‘generate' or ‘guide’ or ‘regulate’ activit)', in order 
to, under cover of rejecting it, pass off as valid his equally 
false empiricist view of generation of human activity'. It is 
.significant that Oakeshott nowhere seriously discusses purpose 
as the spring or the generator of human activity. He does 
examine in one place the view that ‘takes purpose as the dis¬ 
tinctive mark of “rationality" in conduct', but in rcjectinfr 
rationality he comes to reject purpose also. In fact, the only 
purpose he ever seriously takes note of is the ‘rationalist’ pur¬ 
pose, which is supposed to be ‘independently premeditated', or 
‘preconceived’ or ‘final’, something simply impossible. What 
he seems to ignore altogether is that there is another sense of 


purpose, which is none of these, and is yet valid human pur¬ 
pose, born of man's needs and the rctjwemcats.^and possibili¬ 
ties of the actual situation, and the standpoint of 
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life and of hmnan activity, this is the really important sense. 
Oakeshott's attack on rationalism thus becomes, in a very real 
sense, an attack on human purpose itself. He completely 
obscures the great truth that it is purpose which generates 
human activity, that man's purposeful decision is the act 
which joins his knowledge (theoretical and practical) with 
practice, that man acts purposefuilv—wills and decides,, 
choose.s and prefers, values and judges, approves and con¬ 
demns—because he is man. One mav, of course, reject ‘pur¬ 
pose’ as another rationalist error and opt for the Oakeshottian 
alternative. In that case one would not choose or plan, nor 
calculate possibilities or values. One would act, in Oakeshott's 
words, ‘as nearly as possible without reflection’, ‘without hesi¬ 
tation, doubt or difficulty’, without ‘weighing up of alter¬ 
natives or reflection on consequences’; one’s conduct would 
be ‘nothing more than the unrcflcctivc following of a tradi¬ 
tion’. In other words, one would just surrender to the 
sequence of various stimuli as they come, and simply react. 
This would indeed be making ‘a square meal of experience’, 
which Oakeshott recommends, and which he tells us ‘the un¬ 
fortunate’ rationalist, particularly the Marxist sort, can never 
hope to enjoy. But then. I am afraid, this meal has a rather 
disturbing resemblance to the one enjoyed by Pavlov’s dog. ' 

Without intending anv distortion of Oakeshott’s philoso¬ 
phy, I submit that this alternative is indeed implicit in his 
wide and vaiicd attack on rationalism, and in his indiscrimi¬ 
nate praise of traditionalism. His argument, it seems to me, 
fails in many important respects to catch up with man at the 
liiimnn level of his development. 

Man is a product of natural evolution. He is an animal, no 
doubt, but with a difference. He is the only animal who has 
a science and an ethics, as also a society, a history and a 
culturc .58 Once the human level is reached evolution or pro¬ 
gress depends upon the use of reason, development of tools 
and cultural and technological organisation. It depends upon 

58. ‘Because wc are reflective we arc not only different but quite othcr^ 
(P. T. de Chardin, The Phenomenon of Mon, London, i960, p. 166). 
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human ingenuity and choice, upon human effort and human 
purpose. It is constantly willed and planned by man. Thas 
does man transcend the types of behaviour found at lower 
levels of existence. He builds ‘above the biosphere, or world of 
animal life, the noosphere or world of rational life'.^'i 


• There is no doubt that man is. in a real sense, a tradi¬ 
tionalist also. He has to be. He is born into a given society, 
into a complex natural and social environment. All his think¬ 
ing and choosing, willing, planning and building, all his pro¬ 
gress, has this as its necessarv context or basis. But as man he 
is neither totally involved in his environment and. therefore, 
unconditionally subject to it. nor totally independent of it. 
and therefore its unconditional master. Man is not entirely 

'self-made' nor ‘made’ entirely by his environment, his society 

# # 

or his traditional inheritance.^’^ Man and his environment 
continuously make and remake each other. Man is thus 
neither completely determined by ‘necessity’ nor is he com¬ 
pletely ‘free’. Between the ideal extremes of necessity and 
freedom he builds his real world. And he builds it with his 
reason, a creatively practical and ethical reason, that adapts 
his environment to man as much as it ada])ts man to his 
environment. Thus does man produce whatever freedom he is 
in fact capable of, his knowledge being both the means and 
the measure of his freedom. Hence the significance for man as 
a rational and freedom-producing animal of the discovery of 
‘the scientific method’, the most important achievement, per¬ 
haps, of the past tlirce hundred years, which has been 
regarded as 'tlie acejuirement of a new organ in the course of 
social cvolution'/’J 

Mail is, thus, neither rationalist, nor traditionalist alone. 
He is and must he both. But it is, I repeat, because he func¬ 
tions intelleclnally and ethicallv, and functions dynamically 


50- [olm Lewis. mid livylulioii. I.ontlon igliz. pj). -8-70. 

(>o. Oakeshon is (juiic jiglu in pomtmv; om th.jt nun is 'never liurallv 
iiJf niadf. but rlepends upon a etTiaiii kind of sodecy and upon a large 
imroccgnizcd inheritance'. He js quite uroiig. howtstT. in nuking tlii.s 
dependenre one-sided and absolute, , . 

61. folin Lewis, .Nfnii mid Evolution, p. 79. . 
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in both cases that he is a man, that his whole life today is 
totally different from that of the animals. His capacity for 
science, and for ethics, is not only man’s chief title to pride; 
it is the difference that at last establishes his humanity. It is 
this difference that Chardin noted when he spoke of the *sud- 
den deluge of cerebralisation’ that marked the final arrival of 
man on this earth;^^ that Collingwood recognised: ‘fivery- 
rhing that we call specifically human is due to man’s power 
of thinking hard ’;63 that Bronowski underlines: *A11 living is 
action, and human living is thoughtful action ’;64 that Mum- 
ford notices: ‘Man’s nature is a self-surpassing and a self- 
transcending one: his utmost achievements are always begin¬ 
nings and his fullest growth must still leave him unsatisfied’;65 
that Marx pointed out when he wrote that as distinct from 
animals ‘man... also forms things in accordance with the 
laws of bcauty^tj^ and that centuries ago Socrates emphasised 
when he told the Athenians that ‘the unexamined life is not 
worth living’. 

It is this difference that particularly demands our attention 
today when, given the magnificent possibilities of our age, 
man’s awareness of his nature and destiny has become a deci¬ 
sive factor for human progress.**? And yet, it is this difference 
precisely that Oakeshott’s attack on rationalism tends to 
obscure. The ‘abridgement’ he permits to man’s reason is 
hardly human thinking. The ‘morality of habit and tradi- 

62. Clurdia. op. cif., p. 1S3. He wrote: This sudden deluge of ccrebrali- 
sation. this biological invasion of a new animal tvpe which gradually 
eliminates or subjects all forms of life that are not human, this irresistible 
tide of fields and factories, this immense and growing edifice of matter and 
ideas—all these signs that we look at, day in day out—seem to proclaim 
tliat there lias been a change on the earth and’ a change of planetars' 
magnitude*. 

6j. R. G. Collingwood. Ati Essny on Metaphysics, p. 37. 

64. h Bronowski. The Common Sense of Science, p. 109. 

65. Lewis Mumford, The Condition of Man. London. 1944. p. 7. 

66. Marx, Economic and Philosophic Manuscripts of 1S44, Moscow, n d 
p. 76. 

67. Julian Huxley writes: ’We. mankind, contain the possibilities of the 
earth’s immense future, and can realize more and more of them on condi¬ 
tion that we increase our knowledge and our love' CTntroduction to 
Chardin’s The Phenomenon of Afnn, p. 28). 
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tion’ he lauds is hardly human morality. Oakeshott indeed 
disavows that he is describing or advocating something 
‘primitive’. But this sort of morality, and thinking, is precise¬ 
ly what man has left behind iu his long and arduous 
ascent to reach liinnflihty. And there is no turning back.^ 
Far from recognising the whole world of possibilities that is 
man, Oakeshott’s description and interpretation of human 
existence, in its various forms, tends to drain it of its specific 
human quality and purpose. There is contimnty and there is 
break in the course of natural evolution, as is the case in social 
evolution, too. And it was a break when man, ‘a new animal 
type’, arrived on the scene. Must the philosopher of conti¬ 
nuity refuse to recognise even this break, even this ‘disconti¬ 
nuity in continuity’?^9 Surely, like everything else, the cult 
of continuity too can be carried too far! 

X 

One important reason why Oakeshott's critique of rational¬ 
ism for the most part fails to come to grips with (he real 
issues is that the enemy he is busy fighting is something of a 
strawman. The rationalism he attacks is itself a tremendous 
‘rationalist’ abstraction. His description of ‘Rationalism’ and 
‘the general character and disposition of the rationalist' is 
really a gross caricature. Rationalism is, Oakeshott informs us, 
belief in the ‘self-completeness’ of ideology, in the ‘indepen¬ 
dence of mind on all occasions’, in ‘the open, empty or free 
mind', in 'a mind which is wholly .self-moved' and ‘devoid' of 
‘acquired dispositions or knowledge’. It is belief in ‘the un¬ 
hindered human “reason”' and ‘the unencumbered intellect’, 
in ‘ “Reason” exercising an uncontrolled jurisdiction’, in 
‘Reason’ regarded as ‘a light whose brightness is dimmed only 
by education, a piece of mistake-proof apparatus, an oracle 
whose magic word is truth'. The rationalist—‘his intellectual 

t)8. 'If wc turn back’, Karl Popper says, ‘then \vc imist go tiio whole 
wav—Wc must return to the beasts’ (The Open Society rtiid it.v EiicmiVs. 
Vol. I, p. loi). 

69. Chardin, op. cit., p. 169. 
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processes'^ we are told, ‘are insulated from all external influ¬ 
ence and go on in the void'—thinks himself to be in posses¬ 
sion of ‘superhuman wisdom’, ‘certain and complete know¬ 
ledge , ‘an infallible guiefe’, of ‘the perfect solution' itself. 
‘He has no sense of the cumulation of experience.’ ‘He does 

not neglect experience, but.insists always upon it being 

his own experience.’ ‘In morality, as in everything else’, he 
aims to begin by getting rid of inherited nescience and then 
to fill the blank nothingness of an open mind with the items 
of certain knowledge which he abstracts from his personal 
experience, and which he believes to be approved by the 
common “reason” of mankind'. He natiirallv ‘does not recog¬ 
nise circumstance'. ‘He waits upon circumstance to provide 
him with liis problems, but rejects its aid in their solution', 
rhcic is no place in his sclicnic for a “best in the circum¬ 
stances , onl\’ a place for “the best ” ’. ‘To do anything which 
u'(|iiiies a patient knowledge of tlic material, he regards as a 
waste of time.’ With ‘a general presumption against all 
human achievement Tiiore than about a generation old', he 
imagines ‘unrullcd’ before him ‘the blank sheet of infinite 
possiliility , indeed a IfThiiln rusn . and wants ‘to begin every¬ 
thing dc no\'o. And he wants 'the imposition of uniform con- 
tlition of perfection, of ‘a dream* on others, he wants ‘the 
transformation of an existing society so as to make it corre.s- 
pnncl with an abstract ideal’. His politics arc ‘the politics of 
perfection', and 'the politics of uniformit\'’. ‘What he cannot 
imagine is politics which do not consist in solving problems’. 
And the rational solution of anv problem is. in its nature, 
the perfect solution.’ His is ‘a vision of perfection’, ‘the piir- 
Miit of perfection as the crow flics', ‘the ptojcct of finding h 
-hurt cut to lieaven’, liis is the vearning for ‘a model laid up 
Ml heaven*. He has an itcli not only for" ‘innovations desioned 
to meet merelv hypothetical situations’, hut also ‘to sairuii- 
charted seas’ and ‘to navigate the unknown’, and ‘for him... 
there is magic in being lost, bewildered or shipwrecked.' He 
believes his ideology to be ‘independently premeditated', his 
purpose ‘preconceived', his end ‘preordained and inevitable’. 
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He finds the intricacy of the woiid of time and contingency 
so unmanageable that lie is bewiulud bv the offer of a (|Liick 
escape into the bogus eternity of an ideologv.' Thus illusioncd 
■or bewitched lie is ever chasing ‘a dream’, ‘a premeditated 
utopia’, ‘a permanently impregnable societv’. Living in *a 
morass where every choice is etpially good or etjiialls to be- 
■deplored', he harbours a 'craving for.. . mistake-proof cer- 
taint)'. He has 'a deep distrust of lime’ and ‘an impatient 
hunger for eternity’, and ‘like the fool’, his eves are fixe-d 
always on the ends of the earth —and so it goes on and on 
and on. Phrase is thus piled upon phrase lo build up an illu¬ 
sory and impossible ])icture of rationalism svhich Oakeshutt 
then proceeds to pronounce illusory and impossible. 

Oakeshott tells us that ‘activitv springing from and govern¬ 
ed by an independently premeditated purpose is impossible’, 
that ‘ “rational” behaviour... is not merelv undesirable; it is 


in fact impossible’. ‘Men do not behave in this way, because 
they cannot.’ He is in fact convinced that ‘there is no danger 
that anyone will succeed in achieving a purelv “rational" 
politics, in this sense....’And ^ et. rationalism 'in this sense' 
is precisely what Oakeshott is fighting most of the time. His 
fight, thus, Ls a sham fight. ‘Rationalism’ is sometliing only 
Oakeshott himself has put up to knock down again—a poor 
thing and rather fanciful, no doubt, hut his own. 

Oakeshott would of course dispute this. He in fact hastens 
to assure us that this rationalism is not 'an invention of my 
•own , not ‘a fanciful view of things, held oid\ In a few 
eccentrics. and that ‘it is a vien'. a theory which has a 


respectable place in the history of philosopln’. Now this may 
be so. But one docs not need to contest all tliis in order to 


insist and ibis is the main point—tliat loilnv tliis view or 
theory is, with the possible exception of a few odd idealists, 
no longer seriously held in natural or social or political 
philosophy. Oakeshott has onK' flogged a dead theory into 
some semblance of life in order to reach, under co\er of 
attacking it, an altogether different target—namel\ . reason 
and systematic thought itself. 
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In the name of attacking ‘Rationalism’, Oakeshott attacks 
any and every theory or philosophy that gives more than the 
most marginal recognition to reason, that argues meaningfully 
in terms of ideas, ideals and principles, or claims to be a guide 
to human activity in any sense that matters. His attack thus 
takes in its sweep almost any theory from the reactionary to 
the revolutionist, from the conservative to the liberal and the 
socialist, from the collectivist to the anarchist, from the reli¬ 
gious to the atheistic, and from the idealist to the materialist. 
The writers criticised, or at least adversely referred to, include 
Machiavelli and Locke, Godwin and Bentham, Popper and 
even Hayek, and of course Marx and Engels. To Oakeshott all 
these theories and all these men are so many instances of the 
same all embracing, universal error. Apart from this, ‘Rational¬ 
ism’ for Oakeshott is a word of general opprobrium with 
which to characterise and condemn any movement of thought 
or action that does not accept the status quo. The term has in 
fact been used as a catch-all for any opinion which Oakeshott 
dislikes and has been thus emptied of all meaning. 

That is why the argument of Oakeshott, for all its literary 
skill and logical sophistication, remains poor philosophy. It is 
not that Oakeshott does not have a point to make, or that he 
does not have his share of truth. His polemic is a valuable 
corrective against doctrinairism of all kinds. And to the ex¬ 
tent there are still in existence philosophies or theories that 
resemble, more or less, Oakeshott’s ‘Rationalism’, they are 
rightlv to be refuted. His criticism is quite valid, for example, 
against certain varieties of dogmatic rationalism, more parti¬ 
cularly auainst the extreme idealist variety. But many of the 
theories or philosophies condemned by him are not ‘rational¬ 
ist’ in the same sense at all. The lumping together of so many 
diverse theories, fastening upon them all the same immutable 
quality, and denouncing each one of them as a compendium 
of the same simple logical errors and the same impossible, and 
oddly enough also impermissible, desires—all this produces not 
clarity but confusion, not light, not even genuine heat, but 
only darkness. And the truth with Oakeshott is simply lost in 
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this confusion and darkness. 

Oakeshott himself once wrote: ‘And sonic political philoso¬ 
phers may even be suspected of spreading darkness in order 
to make their light more acceptablc'.7o Only the darkness 
spread by Oakeshott almost swallows up the light that is his. 

This is unfortunate, for the problems which Oakeshott 
raises in his essays are very real and vital. The nature and 
function of reason and of human knowledge, the nature of 
human activity, particularly in morals and politics, the 
controversy about history and historiograpln-. the problem of 
freedom and planning, and many other issues raised hv Oake¬ 
shott are among the central philosophical—and not only 
philosophical—issues of our times. The philosophical quest 
apart, Oakeshott also has a narrower, practical purpose—ah, 
that ‘vulgar’ yet inescapable ‘vocational’ disposition again! — 
and this is to defend a certain negative view of freedom and 
state activity, to uphold the status' quo, and to recommend 
conservatism as the right policy in politics on the one hand, 
and to attack all radicalism as represented bv positive liberal¬ 
ism, popular democracy and above all socialism on the other. 
A concrete and careful study of these issues would have been 
a positive contribution to social and political theory. But with 
Oakeshott, the philosophical and the practical quests both 
generally take the form of flaying the heresy of an abstrac¬ 
tion, that is, ‘Rationalism’. 

His argument begins and remains preoccupied with this 
abstraction most of the time. He does not subject anv of the 
theories he opposes and rejects to serious factual and historical 
analysis. He does not deem it necessary even to do what many 
others similarly engaged have generally done—that is, to at 
least twist, cut and lop these theories to fit the charge before 
they meet with condemnation. He simply pronounces, 
through a fiat of interpretation, everv such theory to be a 
form of ‘Rationalism’. And this ‘Rationalism’ Oakeshott 
demolishes, in advance as it were, bv definition itself— 

70. OakesJioft’s Introdurrion to Hobbes' /ivintJifii;. p. x. 
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‘Rationalism’ is by cleSnition something illusory and impossi¬ 
ble. An amazing performance, indeed, especially for one who 
is professedly a philosopher of ‘the concrete’! 

XI 

How completely inadequate, even arbitrary and unfair, 
Oakeshott’s technique of criticism is can he clearly seen in his 
treatment of Marxism as a form of ‘Rationalism’ as defined 
l)y him. He describes Marxism, as we have already noticed, 
as 'the most stupendous of our political Rationalisms’, and 
therefore the most dangerous—that is, if rationalism can ever 
be rcallv that.7‘ But one will search in vain in Oakeshott for 
any evidence to support this opinion, which is a gross mis¬ 
interpretation of Marxism, a ‘mistaken vulgarisation’, to 
liorrow a phrase from Butterfield. If Oakeshott had taken the 
least trouble to go to the classics of Marxism—‘Yes, if people 

could onlv rcml' Marx used to sav7i—he would have discover- 
* ^ 

ed that Marxism is none ot the things that rationalism as des¬ 
cribed by him is supposed to be.7^ Marxism is not dogmatic 
reason in search of. or claiming to he already in possession of, 
‘the perfect’, or ‘the final’, or ‘the infallible’. The founder of 
Marxism in fact proclaimed metbodological scepticism as the 
guiding principle in liis search for valid social and political 
theory, ^^■hc^ he insisted that ‘everything is to he doubted’.?^ 
As a modern materialist philosophy. Marxism most categori- 


-1. OakfshoU .ilso \oiuhsafcs us the precious information that Marxist 
r.iiionaliMii ‘lias created so \a.st an inteUecUial proletariat, with nothing 
hut its tcihnique to lose’. OakeshoU's own treatment of Marxism suggests! 
]io\M-\cr. th.it there is. if not ’intellectuar poverty, something worse in 
some other sceminglv high quarters. 

LiigiU’ letter to Conrad Schmidt. i Julv iSpi. Silccfcd Corn-stJotidfiu'c 
iS 4 h—iNoj. p. 4 SS. ‘ ■ 

The extensise references in this section to the writings of Marx apd 
Engels ma\- .appear jiedantic. But I do not know how this could lx? avoided 
in \ew of the n.itiuc of the issue involved and the widespread vulgarisation 
Marxism hy its opponents, and not by them alone. ' 

74. Rftiiitirsccitcfs oj Mtirx und 1 ngels. Moscow, n.d. p. 266. De omnibus 
diihttdttiinni was Karl Marx s favourite motto. His favourite maxim, we are 
told, was .Nilitl hiuiiiiiii 0 me ulictnnti puto (I regard nothing human as 
.ilicii to me). 
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cally rejects the ‘independence’ or 'self-completenc^s’ oi ideas.:; 
It does not believe its ideology to be 'independentl'. premedi¬ 
tated’ or ‘preconceived’.:^' It nurses no illusion of possessing 
‘certain and complete knowledge', or of being ‘an infallible 
guide’.:? It has no ‘hunger’, impatient or patient, ‘for eternity', 
for ‘a perfect solution’, or for 'a peniianentlv impregnable so- 
ciety’.:S And it certainly does not aim at ‘imposing a dream’. 

75 - 'In direct contrast to Ccrm.in pliilosopliv wlndi dcscnuls from heaven 

to earth, here sve ascend from c.irth to heaven_ We set out Irum le.il, 

actisc men, and on the lusis of their re.il lile-piocess we (ltjiioiisti.iie tin 

development of the ideological lellexes and echoes ot this lifeproiess_ 

Morality, religion, metaphysics, and all the rest ol idcologv and ilun 
corresponding forms of consciousticss, thus no longer ntaiii the svniblaiue 
of independence. Thev have no history, no dewlopmeni; hut nicti. (kvilopiti ' 
their material production and their’material inieicoinse. alter, along uith 
this their real cxisteiue, tlreir thitiking and tlie products of their tiunkmc. 
Life is not determined l)y conseioiiMiess. but constiijtisncss bv life. In tlie 
first method of approach the stauing-poini is consiiousntss i.iken as the 
living individual: in the second it is tlie real In ing indisiduals tlu nisilies. as 
they arc in actual life, and consciousness is loiisidered soleK as tlicir 
consciousness’ (Marx and Engels. The Crrnnm Mcology, pp. n lil 

Again: 'Mv tlialccttc method is not only different from the Heuelian. but 
is its direct opposite. To Hegel, the life-process ol the human In.iin, i.c.. the 
process of thinking, which, under the name of "the lilea”, he esen trans¬ 
forms into an independent sttbjecr. is the demiurgos ol the real world, and 
the real world is only the external, phenomenal lorin of ’tlie Idea". With 
me, on the contrary, the ideal is nothing else ih.in the m.itenal world 
reflected bv the luiman mind, and translated into lonns of iliouglu' (M.ir.v. 
Capital, Vol. I. Preface to Second Edition. iS?;, London. 1046, p. xxx). 

76. ‘Tlie theoretical conclusions of the Communists are in no wav b.ised 
on Ideas or principles that have been in\enie<!. or discovered, by tliis or 
that W'ould-bc universal reformer. 

'They merely express, in general terms, actual relations springing from 
an existing class struggle, from a historical mosement going on under our 
very eves’ (Marx and Engels, Nfciiiifcsto of die Comiiiiun'st Pnrty. p. (lo). 

77. ’Wc arc but little bevotid the beginning of hiinmn historv, .ind the 
generations wliich will put us right are likely to be f.ir more numerous than 
those whose knowledge w'c—often ctioiigli with .i considerable degree ol 

omtempt—arc in a position to correct-the st.ige of knowledge wliich we 

have now reached is as little final as all that base preceded it' (Engels, 
Anli-Duliring, pp. oo- 104). 

78. 'Inst as knowledge is unable to reach a perfect tcrniin.icion in a 
perfect, idea! condition of huinanitv. so is bisioiv unable to do .so: a perfect 
society, a perfect ‘‘slate", arc things which can only exist in imagination... 
this dialectical philosophy dissolves all concc|)iions of final, absolute tiuib, 
and of a final, absolute state of humanity corresponding to it. for it nothing 
is final, absolute, sacred' (Engels, Ludwig Frucrboc/i, quoted from Redder m 
Marxist Philosophy, cd. Howard Sclsam and Harry Martel, New York 1061 
PP- 97-98). 
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at ‘a premeditated utopia', or at ‘the transformation of an 
existing society so as to make it correspond with an abstract 
ideal’, Marx wrote: 

We do not set ourselves up against the world in doctrinaire 
fashion with a new principle: Here is the truth! Here you 
must kneel! We develop new principles of the world out of 
the principles of the existing world. We do not proclaim 
to it: Cease from your struggles! They are silly! We will 
tell you what to fight for! We only show the world what 
it is that it must acquire even against its will .79 

Marx and Engels conducted a life-long struggle against 
utopianism in the socialist movement, against socialism being 
regarded as ‘the expression of absolute truth, reason and 
justice’, which ‘needs only to be discovered to conquer the 
world by virtue of its own power’—that is, against a socialism 
which was fully ‘rationalist’ in the Oakeshottian sense.So For 
Oakeshott Marx-Engels’ powerful critique of utopian socialism, 
of its 'sentimental socialistic day dreams’, its ‘best possible plan 
of the best possible slate of society’, its ‘pocket editions of the 
New Jerusalem’, and its ‘castles in the air', simply docs not 
exist.^J For him Marx's brilliant critique of Proudhon, for 
whom ‘abstractions and categories are the primordial causes’, 
and who sought solutions to real problems from ‘the evacuating 
motions of his own head’, does not exist either.S* For him 
Marx’s sharp critique, in 1875, of his own partv'- for indulging 
in empty idcal-mongering—‘Right can never be higher than 
the economic structure and the cultural development of society 
■conditioned by it', he had insisted—too does not exist.S 3 

Nor does it exist for him, it seems, Marx’s life-long effort to 
acquire precisely that which Oakeshott lays down as the pre¬ 
requisite for ‘the right conduct of policy’, namely, ‘a patient 
knowledge of the material', ‘a profound knowledge of the 

7Q. Marx’s letter to Rugc. qttoted in Sidney Hook. From Hegel to Marx, 
University of Michigan Press, 106:. p. 50. 

80. Sec Engels. : Utopinn arid Sclcnti/ic. 

Si. See Marx and Engels. .Afanifesto of tlic Commtuiist Party. 

Si. See Marx, The Poverty of Pfiilosopfiy. 

S). See Marx, Critique of the Gotlia Program. 
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character’ and ‘the permanent interests and direction of 
movement of a society'—which in Marx's case was the capi¬ 
talist society—which knowledge alone enabled Marx to point 
out socialism as the next and necessary step in the forward 
movement of mankind.S4 

Marxism is not and has never been ‘rationalist' in the 
Oakeshottian scnse.8> In its search for knowledoc Marxism 
seeks to achieve, as indeed all science docs, a dialectical syn¬ 
thesis of the rational and the empirical, without being either 
‘rationalistic’ or ‘empiricistic’. It resolves the problem of the 
relation of activity and ideology, practice and theory, circum¬ 
stance and principle, of concrete and abstract, fact and con¬ 
cept, relative and absolute, and of reality and reason in gene¬ 
ral, not through minimising the importance of one, or through 
reducing or mechanically oppodng one to the other—as 
Oakeshott generally tends to do—but through their dialecti¬ 
cal unity, interaction, and synthesis. And it seeks to achieve 
this unity, interaction, and synthesis on a materialist basis.So 

It is this which sets Marxism apart not only from the 

84. This is a knowledge, however, which though it involved detailed and 
painstaking empirical research, far transcends the empiricist ‘abridgements' 
of Oakeshott. It contains important scientific elements or truths, .ntui came 
to be usefully dcjX)sited in 'the book’—in Copitul and other writings of 
Marx. 

8y. I am not concerned here, nor is Oakeshott for that m.ittcr. with the 
failings, ‘rationalist’ or any other, of particular practitioners of Marxism. 

86. In his essay ‘On the Nature of Marxism' Baran has pointed out 
that ‘contrary to widespread opinion, Marxism is not and never was 
intended to be a “positive science", an assortment of statements about past 
and present facts, or a set of predictions about the shape or timing of 
future events. It was always an intellectual attitude, a way of thought, a 
philosophical position the fundamental principle of which is continuous, 
systematic, and comprehensive confrontation of reality with reason.' Point¬ 
ing out that, while this principle did not originate with them, it was left 
to Marx and Engels to take 'a decisive step forward' in the centuries-old 
cfTort at confronting reality with reason. Baran w’rites: ‘They translated 
the notions of both reality and reason from the metaphysical alistractions 
and Idealistic assertions—the forms in which they appear in most pre- 
Marxian thought—into living, concrete, categories of real, continually 
moving, continually changing, human existence.’ And. making the impli¬ 
cations of this 'decisive step forward' clear, Barati adds: ‘Thus, wliilc uii- 
compromisitigly committed to the principle of confronting re.dits' witli 
rwson. while convinced that this confrontation represents tlic indispens¬ 
able basis of all humanist thought and the only valid guidepost for 
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earlier mechanistic materialism, or the rationalist utopian 
socialism, but also from every variety of idealist and mcta- 
physical rationalism. Its reason is not ‘unhindered’ or ‘un¬ 
controlled’. its principles arc not ‘independently acquired’ or 
‘premeditated’ and it does not seek to lift the world by a lever 
outside the world. On the contrary, its reason is controlled by 
observation and historical experience, its principles are deriv¬ 
ed from an objective study of society and reflect the real 
nature and development of this sccicts'. They are a guide to- 
action because they sivc a more or less true account of this 
society, of the world we live in. Far from composing a 
rationalist ‘crib’ for the working class, Marx and Engels 
taught this working class, as Lenin once put it. ‘to know 
itself, to be conscious of itself and to put science in the place 
of dreams.’ 


liuman artivitv. Marsism bv no means implies a dogmatic 
I'mdin" as to Nvh.u tlifincs rc.nsoii or what coiistiuitts reality at a»y given- 

time’. , , 

rointing out that 'to Marxism the me.ining of reason .and the naUire ot 

reality are closelv interwoven, inseparable aspects of historical develop¬ 
ment'. Baran writes: 

In terms of the long run. of the entire historical process, the contcitr 
and the injunctions of reason arc relative. They change with the charig‘- 
ing forces of production, they transform themselves with the transfor¬ 
mation of societv. they enrich themselves with the expansion of onr 

knowledge_Yet it is crucially important to realize that this relativity 

of the content of reason holds only in the longest run. In the short rnti'. 
in anv gi\cn historical period, what constitutes reason is opproxiinotclv 
ascertainable. The detennining factors are the level of social development, 
society's achieved fund of scientific insight, the accumulated wealth of 
practical human experience. 

What applies to reason applies also with some modifications but with 
no less force to our notions of reality. In the long run. the content of 
realitv is also subject to perpetual change. partl>' because of continuous 
transformations in the real world itself, partly liccansc of steady advan¬ 
ces in our practic.il activity, in our empirical research, and in our 
theoretical tmderstanding. Whether iit the realm of social relations 
where historical development incessantly changes the structure of 
society or in regard to nature where scientific discoveries and human 
activity progressively modify what confronts us as 'nature'—there is ltd 
eternal ‘realitv’. In the short run. on the other hand, in a concrete 
historical constellation, reality is subject to research and analysis; its 
structure can be comprehended svith a degree of approximation suffi¬ 
ciently high to admit of purposeful and rational practice (loc. cit., pp- 
259-61). 
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Marx speciScally disclaimed that his philosophy in any wav 
stood ‘outside’ or 'above' society, that one could achieve 
understanding of society or history ‘by the universal passport 
of a general historico-philosophical theory, the supreme virtue 
of which consists in being super-historicar.S? As a social and 
political theory, Marxism docs not begin from general ideas 
or principles which are ‘the product of intellectual premedi¬ 
tation or which are ‘derived from universal laws alone such 
as the Jaws... of dialectical materialisin’, as Popper, for 
example, seems to suggest in his criticism of Marxisni.ss On 
the contrary, Marxism begins from premises which are ‘real 
premises’. ‘They are the real individuals, their activity and 
the material conditions under which they live, both' those 
which they find already existing and those produced by their 
activity. These premises can thus be veriGed in a purel\- 
empirical way.’Sy In other words, it begins from a concrete 
and factual analysis of the existing society. Its vision is not 
of ‘a premeditated utopia’. Its critical analysis of the capitalist 
society points out not only the necessity of socialism but— 
and this is of cardinal importance—its poss/bi/ity also. As 
Engels wrote, ‘this possibility now exists for the Grst time, 
but it does cxist’.9o The Marxist does not want 'to begin every 
thing de novo', as if the world has no history. Thc'^building 
up of socialism for him is always and everywhere dependent 
upon the necessary objective conditions or possibilities, first 
created for it by capitalism itself. Socialism, therefore, is not 
seating something ‘out of nothing’, it is not ‘imposing a 
dream from outside and above, not something that ‘does^not 
recognise circumstance’. On the contrary, it is something de¬ 
manded, and made possible, by the circumstances of capital- 

Zapi<l<y. Scl.-c,c., 

88. J^rl Popper. The Poverty of Historicism, p. ,28. 

89. Marx and Engels. The German Ideoloev. p. 6. 

90. Engels, Afiti-Duhrmg, p. 311. 

In his Historical Mmrrialism. Labriola wrote: Communism is neither 

“topian—it already holds the 
thing I self m lU hands, and into the thing itself it has put its ethics and 
its idealism (quoted by John Lewis. Marxism and the Opni Mind p uj) 

RR 8 
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ism itself* 'These circumstances cry out: "Things cannot 
remain that way, they must become different and we our¬ 
selves, we human beings, must make them different’”.?* 
Socialism is thus envisaged not as ‘a preordained and inevit¬ 
able end’, as 'a premeditated purpose’ 'put upon (history) 
from the outside’, but as history’s necessary, next step 
that men will take—and they are, in fact, taking it .91 Its 
necessity or inevitability, if we must use these words, is not 
something absolute or unconditional as Oakeshott and many 
others think. Nor is it, as Popper, among others, appears to 
believe, something which must overtake men, whatever they 
will and whatever the conditions, because it so decreed by the 
mystic ‘dialectic triad’. Socialism is inevitable only ‘in the 
sense of being that which, under conditions already existing 
or coming into existence, sufficient men with sufficient power 
seem certain to will sufficiently to win.’?? Socialism is the 
necessity that men will come to recognise and acting on the 
basis of that recognition become free—that is, advance further 
into the realm of frecdom.94 

Now this Marxist, that is, modern materialist rationalism 
Oakeshott nowhere seriously attempts to understand, much 
less to refute. He simply lumps it together with every other 


91. Marx, quoted in Sidney Hook, op. cit., p. 58. 

92. In a discussion of Marx’s view of ethics. Hook points out that 
Marx all his life took a stand against ’abstract ethical idealism’. For him 
’the only thing eternal about morality is man's desire for the better. But 
what tlie "better” is, time and circumstances redetermine from situation to 
situation.’ In a specific reference to ‘Marx’s conception of purpose’. Hook 
writes: 

Tlic process of social development has no ends to realise which are not 
the ends willed bv men. But those ends arc not realised merely because 
tlicv arc willed by men. WImt is willed must be continuous with a dis- 
to\cic-cl situation which is not willed but accepted. W/icn it is willed 
must be determined by objective possibilities in the situation. Only when 
these conditions are fulfilled. c.an the ends willed bv men be realised.... 
Marx’s ihcorv of social activity secs in the presence of need the expla¬ 
nation of why socialism is willed at all; and in tlie presence of certain 
objectisc conditions why what is willed, will probably be realised 
(op. eft., p. 58). 

O'.. M. O. Milligan. ‘Karl Popper’s Positivism and the Science of Sodety’ 
T/if Motit'rii Qiiart'tTh*. \'oI. 4, No. 1, Winter 1948-9. p. 66. 

94. Marxism is thus neither idealism (absolute freedom) nor determin- 
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conceivable form of rationalism, in particular with the easily 

vulnerable traditional or bourgeois, idealist form, and then, 

m vanquishing the latter, imagines he has vanquished the 

former also. These two forms of rationalism are, in fact 

opposites. And because they arc opposites, they have certain’ 

features m common, certain similarities. Oakeshott, it seems, 

recognises only these less important similarities and ignores 

altogether the far more important differences, arising^from 

their contrasting bases in materialism and idealism. He thus 

treats them as if they were identical. And then by evposim- 

the weakness of the one, by demolishing easily-and very 

rightly too—the idealist rationalism, he claims in so doing to 

have exposed and demolished the other, the Marxist material- 
1 st rationalism also. 

Such is Oakeshott's slick technique of dealing wiih tlic 
enemy, rationalism. Let us now see how he deals with some¬ 
thing which is his very own, namely traditionalism. 

# 


«m (absolute necessity). It is amazing Uow the critics persist in enin.r 
wrong on this point. While Oakeshott has been busy fasfen^ some® sort 

imMrMnr/ Marxism, and then criticising it f!r the higll 

^portance it gives to man and his reason, to ideas ideals and 
theoncs. in social and historical development, many others—Circw Hunt 

ha e'l^n hM > 957 ) among them- 

^ i fastening upon it some sort of fatalist dctcruhnism or 
m oricism. and then criticising it for denying the importance of -hiimaii 

lareeiril^nnllfnT"' regarding ideas and ideals as 

com ^ >»potent or irrelevant, and reducing man to 'a pawn', to 'a 

Tn h!s S"""* ‘Ifvclopracnt of mankind/ 

- J" Feuerbach’ Marx pointed out tli.it ‘the materiilist 

thcJefUV^l' ™^‘i circumstances and upbringing, and that 

cLcatfr Kim??/*’' cl'ange ciraimstanccs and that the 

educator himself needs educating.’ He added th.it 'the coincidence of the 

ratioSit circumstances and of human activity can be conceived and 
rationally nnderstood only as revolutionising pructicc.' And it is here tint 

plulosophcrs have only interpreted the world in various ways- the noint 

Selsanf ami 

mc^'anrrirrnmT' >'‘=™gnisc or imdcrstand this dialectic of 

onr«i/tf.i ^“^‘\»>9staiiccs, of freedom and necessity. Projecting their own 

Ind'^'m in misundcr.standing®it for oppo- 

sue, and mutually exclusive reasons. An ‘acidemic’ coincidence? 
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Of Traditionalism 


Barrows Dunham has written: 

It is easy to make a thcorv' self-consistent, if the base be 
narrow enough. In turn, a self-consistent theory will find 
believers, if its implications don’t jar too sharply with the 
data and the exigencies of the believer’s daily life.... But, 
of course, though a base be narrow, the universe itself is 
very wide. It is probable, then, that a narrow base, though 
it will support a theory, will not support a theory capable 
of explaining the universe or any considerable portion 
of it.> 

T suggest that this is largely true of Oakeshott's theory of 
ideology as ‘abridgement’, which theory constitutes, as we 
have seen, his most important, if not his only, serious argu¬ 
ment against rationalism. Raised on an extremely narrow 
reductionist empiricist base this theory is indeed remarkably 
self-consistent, but it fails altogether to comprehend and 
explain the phenomena it set out to comprehend and explain. 
As a theory it remains essentially incapable of explaining ‘the 
universe or any considerable portion of it’, of explaining the 
world, or the nature and mode of acquisition of the knowledge 
we have of this world, or the part this knowledge plays in 
man's practical or political activity. The theory has been 
nevertheless very welcome in certain quarters; it has found 
even ardent believers, for its implications not only 'don’t jar 
too sharply witli the data and the exigencies of the believer’s- 

1. Banows Dimlum. 'The Love of Wisdom: A Marxist Meditation’. 
Science (ind Society, Vol. XXIII, No. 3. Summer 1959. pp. 202-5. It should 
be noted that by 'narrow’, Dunham alludes ‘not to the number of postu¬ 
lates beneath the theory, but to the range of reference in the postulates.' 
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daily life’, but also bring him positive roinfort and consolation 
for they serve to provide an 'ideological' justification for a 
certain sort of conservatism in life and politics. 

What Barrows Dunham says of a theory raised on too 
narrow a base is, however, equaliv true of a tlieorv of the 
opposite sort, one raised on too broad a base. A theorv can he 
equally easily made self-consistent if tlie base be broad enough. 
But while such a theory ma\ indeed claim by virtue of its 
very broad base to explain the universe itself, it may really be 
incapable of explaining anything at all. 

In other words, a thcors' can be so broad-based as to pro¬ 
vide an explanation which accounts for eventhing that 
happens and is compatible witii an\' and every fact, event or 
situation, so that there is and can be nothinij which is not so 
determined, or which could contradict or disprove the thcor\. 
Such a theory may indeed also come to possess a high degree 
of coherence, comprehensiveness and self-consistcnc\'. But 
necessary conditions of truth these are ne\'er 1)\' tlicmsclves 
sufficient grounds for it. That is to sav. ex’ery self-consistent 
or comprehensive or systematic theorv is not necessarilv true 
and valid also. What is more important, a theorv or an expla¬ 
nation that explains anything and ever\ thing really explains 
nothing, and is entirely useless from a scientific standpoint. It 
is clear therefore that like a too narrowly based theorv. the 
too broadly based theory also is incapaiih- of rcnlly explaining 
The universe (natural, social or political) or any considerable 
portion of it', and is consequently of no help at all in guiding 
men in tackling the problems of this universe successfully. 
Though, one must add. a theory of this sort too will find 
ready believers for the comfort and consolation it may other¬ 
wise bring them, for the practical and political purposes 
which it mav otherwise .serve. 

Oakcshotl's theiirv of traditionalism. I submit, is a theory 
of this .sort. 

Oakesliott's pk-a tor traditionalism—in politics, morals 
and life in general—proceeds logically from liis critique of 
rationalism. The inevitahilitv of traditional behaviour in 
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politics and everything else is in fact the most important con¬ 
clusion, theoretical and practical, which Oakeshott draws 
from his argument concerning rationalism. According to his 
interpretation, rationalism in politics, or any other human 
activity, is, strictly speaking, something preposterous; it is 
sheer logical impossibility. The ideological style of politics', 
he holds, 'is a confused style’. For ‘an ideology’ is, properly 
speaking, never anything but 'a traditional manner... 
abridged into a doctrine’, it is only ‘an abridgement’, or ‘an 
abbreviation of a traditional manner, ‘the manner in which 
people have been accustomed to go about the business of 
attending to the arrangements of "their societies’. And, since 
‘purely empirical politics’, 'politics without a policy’ are also 
impossible and ‘the style of politics which approximates to 
pure empiricism may very rightly be dismissed as 'an 
approach to lunacy’, this establishes ipso facto the logical 
necessity of traditional behaviour in politics. This, in fact, is 
Oakeshott’s sole argument or 'proof' in .support of his central 
political belief, namely, traditionalism. In Oakeshott’s under¬ 
standing or interpretation of human practical or political 
activity, we arc indeed left with nothing but ‘tradition’ to 
rely upon. Tradition alone, and not ‘instant desires’ or ‘gene¬ 
ral principles’ or anything else, can, and does indeed, ‘set 
empiricism to work’ in political or any other activity. In poli¬ 
tics, as also elsewhere, Oakeshott tells us, ‘the only concrete 
manner of activity detectable is one in which empiricism and 
the ends to be pursued arc recognised as dependent, alike for 
their existence and their operation, upon a traditional manner 
of behaviour.’ Political acrivitv. according to him. cannot 
spring but from the existing traditions of behaviour them¬ 
selves, and ‘the form it takes, because it can take no other, is 
the amendment of existing arrangements by exploring and 
pursuing what is intimated in them'. The traditional style of 

politics, Oakeshott thus argues, is indeed the only style possi¬ 
ble for man. 

It is Oakeshott s contention, then, that all political activity 
is of necessity traditional. Not only is every idea and ideology,. 
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even the most revolutionaiy, necessarily traditional, always 
‘an abridgement’ of ‘a traditional manner of attending to the 
arrangements of a society', but every political activity and 
event too, even the most violent and revolutionary—'such as 
the Norman Conquest of England, or the establishment of the 
Soviet regime in Russia’—can never be anything but tradi¬ 
tional. Oakeshott is quite explicit on this point. Speaking of 
his understanding or interpretation of political activity, he 
writes: 


There will be some people who, though in general agree¬ 
ment with this understanding of political activits', will 
suspect that it confuses what is, perhaps, normal with what 
is necessary, and that important exceptions (of great con¬ 
temporary relevance) have been lost in a hazy generality. 
It is all very well, it may be said, to observe in politics the 
activity of exploring and pursuing the intimations of a 
tradition of behaviour, but what light docs rliis throw upon 
a political crisis such as the Norman Conquest of England, 
or the establishment of the Soviet lagimc in Russia? It 
would be foolish, of course, to deny the possibility of 
serious political crisis. But if we exclude (as we must) a 
genuine cataclysm which for the rime being made an end 
of politics by altogether obliterating a current tradition of 
behaviour (which is not what happened in Anglo-Saxon 
England or in Russia), there is little to support the view 
that even the most serious political upheaval carries us out¬ 
side this understanding of politics. 


A tradition, Oakeshott tells us, 'is not a fixed and inflexible 
manner of doing things; it is a flow of svnipalhy'. It may he 
temporarily disrupted by the incursion of a foreign influence', 
ur it may 'reveal so deep-seated an incoherence that (even 
without foreign assistance) a crisis appears’. But howsoever 
caused ‘political crisis... always appears wrt/i/ii a tradition of 
political activity’. This is true of every ‘serious political crisis', 
of even the most serious political upheaval’, and ‘even when 
it seems to be imposed upon a society by changes btvond its 
control. Thus even a revolutionary crisis—‘so-called "levo- 
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lutionary”' Oakeshott calls it—always appears 'within a 
tradition’. And in order to meet this crisis a society has 
nowhere to turn to except this tradition itself. For. according 
lo Oakeshott, no ‘steady, unchanging, independent guide* 
e^sts to which a society might resort; as for the other possi¬ 
ble guides, particularly the scientific knowledge or political 
theory Oakeshott has already disposed of these, with remark¬ 
able philosophical slickness, as so much 'abridgement* or 
abbreviation’, which is essentially incapable of ever being a 
guide to human action. Oakeshott insists therefore that even 
in a crisis, however serious it may be, men in a society ‘have 
no resources outside the fragments, the vestiges, the relics of 
Its own tradition of behaviour which the crisis has left un¬ 
touched , that ' "salvation” comes from the unimpaired 
resources of the tradition itself’. And he adds that this is 
what none is without and all, in fact, relv upon.’^ 


7 .. Ill a footnote Oakeshott writes* 

E's? 

is ccttainlv true but true oi.lv 

isKiics IwTv arc tun In tKr. i • • Tnc icallv important 

«i fhcorv r,)l it ki ^ 'ail abstract dcsicn’ but 

tif?' f' r ^ 

stances'. In tlie second nlqrr- »1,. •' ' <onstituted by Russian draitn- 
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There is thus an ab'.olutc incvir.ibilitv about traditional 
behaviour in politics. ‘In politics’, savs Oakeshott, ‘every 
enterprise is a consequential enterprise, the pursuit. ..of an 
intimation.' Oakeshott emphasises that his is ‘a description of 
what political activity actually is’, that his view of the matter 
‘is neither intended as a description of tlie motives of poli¬ 
ticians nor of what they believe tlu■mselvc^ to he doing, but 
of what they actually succeed in doing.' And what political 
activity actually is, what politicians actually succeed in 
doing, is never anything more than what Oakcshoir calls 
the pursuit of intimations' ol 'a traditional manner of 
behaviour'. The politician, ‘revolulionars' or ‘ideahslic’ or 
any other, who thinks otherwise is oniv indulging in ‘self- 
deception'. 


Oakeshott thus not only claims that everv ideoloijv and all 
normal political behaviour is necessarily traditional, hut, bv 
his generous dehnitiun of traditionalism, he pronounces revo¬ 
lution itself to be only another form of traditional political 
activity—unless of course it he ‘a genuine cataclysm’, that is. 
some .sort of end of everything ‘for the time heino’. Revolu- 
tion, the French or the Russian or the Chinese or anv other, 
that historians—and occasionallv lapsing into perverseness, 
even common people—talk about so much is onl\ ‘so-called', 
is not the ‘genuine’ thing, is not really a revolution at ail. As 
for the customary view which contrasts revolution with 


tradition, Oakeshott would iKrhaps dismiss it as 
erroneous belief’ or ‘insidious piece of inisohservation’. 


another 
as one 


more e.xampic of ‘misdescription' of what is really only 
another exercise in traditionalist |)oliiics. For according to 
Oakeshott, revolution is. strictly speaking, something prepos¬ 


terous and impossible. It simply cannot take place. 

In Oakeshott’s political philosojdiv. logic, it appears, has 
uses other than helping us think dearly and better. It certain¬ 
ly docs more than merely help one avoid being 'cheated by 
ambiguous sLatenient and irrelevant argumenr. It enables one 
to explain nwny, to logic-oil as it were, anything one wants 
-from Rationalism to the Rusdan Re\o!ulion. This assiini- 
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lation of revolution itself into tradition may be a safe enough 
procedure with regard to the revolutions of the past. But one 
wonders if Oakcshott would be quite willing to extend the 
legitimatising benefits of his generous definition of traditional¬ 
ism to the revolutions now emergent in different parts of the 
world, to the revolutions of the present and the future also? 

It is clear that Oakeshotfs understanding and explanation 
of traditionalism, and with it of revolution and revolutionar- 
ism, has no basis at all in political reality, past or present* 
And this deprives his theory of traditionalism of virtually all 
value, philosophical or practical. His argument in fact turns 
out to be quite banal. For if all politics is necessarily tradi¬ 
tional, if even the most rationalist and revolutionary politics 
is yet only traditionalist politics, then it really does not mat¬ 
ter whether )ou clioosc to be a traditionalist or not—and 
Oakeshott's advocacy of traditionalism in politics becomes 
simply meaningless. For no matter what you choose and what 
you tio or believe yourself to be doing, the result in ail cases 
is the same. 

One cannot help concluding that in trying to say too much 
for traditionalism Oakeshott succeeds, in effect, in saying only 
too little. One will, of course, readily concede Oakeshott’s 
right to his own definitions. But the fact remains that tradi¬ 
tionalism as defined by him is of little use in clarifying our 
understanding of political activity and none whatsoever in 
guiding it. What is more, on the basis of his own theory of 
traditionalism Oakeshott has no right to argue against those' 

the reformers, radicals and revolutionaries—whose politics 
he despises and condemns, while in behalf of his own imme¬ 
diate programm^of what he calls ‘slow, small changes — 
he has no right to claim the support of this theory. For if 
everything is of necessity traditional, then, everything is— 
indeed traditional, and the choice between traditionabsm 
and the supposedly anti-traditional rationalism, which Oake¬ 
shott offers, has no real basis at all to rest upon. If nil styles 
of politics, no matter what their practitioners believe them¬ 
selves to be doing, are necessarily traditional, then (he>' alt 
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must be regarded equally iiccessanlv as legitimate to(t. After 
this what precisely is Oakeshott's complaint against the 
rational, or ideological, style of politics? 

I I 

Oakeshott knows, however, iliat the ideological and the 
traditional styles of politics, as he calls them, arc not the 
same—one is supposedly radical or rcvolutionar\' and the 
other equally supposedly conservatiye. And Oakeshott inforjns 
us in no uncertain terms that they cannot he regarded as 
equally legitimate or desirable. He himself most categoricalK 
rejects the former for the latter. It is not onl\' that Oakeshott's 
sympathies and predilections are most of the time nnanilh- 
guoiisly conservative, he also states and defends them as such, 
most eloquently in his essays. He has an nnquahhed respect 
for tradition, for the established wavs of life, particuhnlv in 
morals and politics, and he warns against meddling with 
these in the name of reason, or abstract ideas and ideals, or 
anything else. There is’, he savs, ‘a freedom and inventiw- 
ness at the heart of every traditional wav of life', which we 
would do well to recognise and trust. He writes at Uiigth in 
praise of ‘being conservative’, which is, he savs. ‘to prefer (lie 
familiar to the unknown, to prefer the tried to the untried, 
fact to mystery, tlie actual to the possible, the limited to the 
unbounded, the near to the distant, the sufficient to the super¬ 
abundant. tlie convenient to the perfect, present laughter to 
utopian bliss.’ To he conservative is good and. in more mun¬ 
dane language, ‘it is to be equal to one’s own fortune, to live 
at the level of one’s own means, to he content with the want 
of greater perfection which belongs alike to oneself and one’s 
circumstances'. Deeply concerned about ‘stability’, wliich is 
any day 'more profitable than improvement’. Oakeshott, 
naturally enough, places a very high value ‘upon tlie compli¬ 
cated set of arrangements we call “the institution of private 
property”.’ He is suspicious of both change and innovation, 
one ‘appears always, in the first place, as deprivation’, and 
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the Other always ‘entails certain loss' and only ‘possible gain'. 
And ‘there is no such thing as an unqualified improvement'. 
Therefore even when a change or an innovation ‘commends 
itself as a convincing improvement’, Oakeshott would have us 
'look twice at its claims before accepting them’. If change and 
innovation ever become necessaiy as they indeed do at times, 
if ‘revolutionary change’ is to be avoided, which according to 
Oakeshott ‘is usually the product of the eventual overthrow 
of an aversion from change’, then, obviously, ‘small and slow 
changes’ are ‘more tolerable than large and sudden’, ‘small 
and limited innovations' are to be preferred ‘to large and 
indefinite'.! And one should never forget the dangers of 
sacrificing ‘a known good’ to ‘an unknown better'. ‘Cool and 
critical in respect of change and innovation’, one should 
value highly every appearance of continuity’ and go in for 
onl)' that ‘reform’ which is ‘a response to some specific defect' 
or is ‘designed to redress some specific disequilibrium'. Any¬ 
thing more, according to Oakeshott, is ‘innovations designed 
to meet mcrelv hypothetical situations’, it is to be ‘in love 
with what is dangerous and difficult’, to betray ‘the impulse 
to sail uncharted seas’ and ‘to navigate the unknown*. In 
other words, if change or innovation or reform docs become 
necessary it must be carried out ‘in such a manner that the 
society is not disrupted’, it must always remain well withm 
what Oakeshott calls the ‘existing arrangements’ of a society. 

Oakeshott defines political activity as ‘attending to arrange¬ 
ments' rather than as ‘making arrangements’ of a society, and 
stresses the conservative implications of this distinction. He 
argues that ‘in any generation, even the most revolutionary, 
the arrangements which are enjoyed always far exceed those 
which are recognized to stand in need of attention, and those 
which are being prepared for enjoyment arc few in compari¬ 
son with those which receive amendment: the new is an 
insignificant proportion of the whole.’ And he extols what 

3. Lord Hugh Cecil wrote that ‘it is .an indispensable part of an effective 
resistance to Jacobinism that there should l>c moderate reform on conscr* 
vative lines' (Cotisfrvntisiu. London. 1912. p. 64L 
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according to him is man’s ‘propcnsitv to use and to cnjo\- 
what is available rather than to wish for or to look for some¬ 
thing else; to delight in what is present rather than what was 
or what may be/ his propensity to ‘esteem’ cite present 
merely 'on account of its familiaritv’. In politics, as elsewhere, 
says Oakeshott, we must 'avoid the fruitless pursuit of pro¬ 
posed freedoms' and aim only ‘to rcali/e more fulls- the 
intimations of our society’. We sliould ‘fuid freedom' iti 
preference for those ‘slow, small changes which have hehind 
them a voluntary consensus of opinion’. Oakeshott insists that 
‘It is more important for a society to move together than fur 
it to move either fast or far’, and that we should he ■su^pI^H)u^ 
of those who offer us more: those wiio call upon us to make 
great sacrifices and those who want to impose upon us an 
heroic character’. He emphasises ‘whar Burke called the part¬ 
nership between present and past’ and holding that ‘the politics 
of our .society are a conversation’ and ‘not an argument', pleads 
for ‘policy, precedent and prescription' in determining our 
political enterprises. Politics, he argues, should he properly 
understood only as ‘the pursuit of intimations’, as ‘the aiiund- 
mfcnt of existing arrangements hv exploring and pursuing whar 
ts intimated in them’. It permits, if at all, only the most limired. 
the most cautious and piecemeal change in society. If others 
would identify this conservati%m as ‘timidity’, Oakeshott 
recognises and lauds it as ‘prudence’, even ‘rational prudence’, 
as something ‘prett\' deeply rooted in what is called "human 
nature”', And he ridicules the radical and the revohirionars 
for not recognising this, for their ‘ignorance’, ‘conceit’, and 
‘self-deception’. He mocks their politics as a search for ‘a pre¬ 
meditated utopia’, ‘a permanently impregnable society’ or ‘a 
short-cut to heaven,' as nii attempt at 'imposing a dream’ 
on others, an attempt born of mistaken rationalism arid l)ound 
to prove disastrous. Oakeshott thus place-* radicalism and rtvo- 
lutionarism, all lar<ie-scalc chan«e, permanently under l)an in 
politics: he rules out the radical or revolutionary, (lie rational 
or ideological, style as entirely undesirable and inipermissihlc 
m political or any other practical activits . 
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Now all this—and there is much more to this effect in 
Oakeshott’s various cssavs—constitutes a substantial conserva- 
tivc position, though Oakeshott himself hesitates to call it *a 
settled doctrine’, and prefers instead to speak of it only in 
terms of ‘a consistent st>'le or disposition of thought’. ‘Doctrine' 
or ‘disposition’, there is no doubt, however, that Oakeshott’s 
position is fundamentally conserv'ative. Oakeshott is of course 
free to hold this or anv other position he wants in politics; 
but, as pointed out above, this conservative position and the 
traditional style of politics it entails certainly do not follow 
as the only possible political position and style from Oakeshott’s 
basic argument in defence of traditionalism. And I submit that 
Oakeshott has simply no other argument to offer in support 
of his conservatism. Bv arguing that the rational or ideological 
style is logically impossible and that all political activity' is of 
necessity traditional, Oakeshott in fact deprives himself of all 
argument in favour of conservatism, and for that matter against 
rcvulutionarism, too. On his premises, logically speaking, even 
the need for argument on this subject tends to disappear. It is 
not surprising therefore that in the final analysis Oakeshott 
can do no better than urge upon us ‘the acceptance of the 
current... human circumstances’, ‘simply because they are 
current’. His conservatism ultimately represents only an a 
priori defence of the status quo, which reflects an equally 
a priori s.itisfaction with things as they are, simply because 
they HIT.4 

Even a brief consideration of the matter makes it clear that 
such is indeed the case. Writing of ‘conservative disposition' 

4. It inav be argued, as already noticed (see above, Chapter I, 
scfiion lU). that scepticism about human knowledge easily becomes 
an argument lor political conservatism: since we do not know enough, 
or lack the required knowledge, wc are simply not in a position to do 
much or belter and must .avoid making risky large-scale experiments. Such, 
for instance, is tlie logic behind Popper's plea for piecemeal social engineering 
as against largcscalc—'utopian' be also calls it—social engineering (‘At 
present, the sotiological knowledge ncccssarv for large-scale engineering is 
simply non-existent'—T/ic Open Society and its Enemies, Vol. I, p. 162). 
Oakeshott’s radical scepticism concerning human knowledge, implied in 
bis attack on rationalism, can certainly develop .a full-Bedged argument 
along the same lines; since 'Rationalism'^ including even scientific theory. 
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Oakeshott says that there are drciitiistanccs and occasions, 
kinds of human conduct, activities and relationships, when 'a 
disposition to be conservative will be more appropriate than any 
other, when it may indeed be ‘the most appropriate disposi¬ 
tion’. But he concedes that there are other circumstances and 
occasions, other kinds of human conduct, activities and relation¬ 
ships, when ‘a disposition to be conservative' is ‘not particularly 
appropriate’, when a conservative disposition is indeed ‘un¬ 
mistakably at a discount'. He even concedes, rather reorctliilly, 
that ‘to be conservative on all occasions and in all connections 
is so remote from our habit of thought as to be almost unin¬ 
telligible’, and that most of us find ourselves ‘inclined to reject 
conservatism as a disposition appropriate in respect of human 
conduct in general’. Oakeshott then carries this argument into 
politics. He speaks of the ideological or radical stA'Ic of politics— 
'this jump to glor>^ style of politics' he calls it—and concedes 
that 'it is not at all unintelligible’ and even that ‘there is much 
in our circumstances to provoke it'. He then points out that 


cannot be a valid guide in politics and since ’from a pr.ictical point of 
view...llic style ot politics which approximates to pure empiricism' js 
only ‘an approach to lunacy’—as O.akeshott rightly holds it to be—empiricist 
traitionalism alone is left for man to turn to for guidance in political 
^tivity. And it can be argued that this traditionalism—which, as I’erry 
Anderson put it, ‘sanctions the present by dcrising it from the past' and 
shackles the future by riveting it to the present'—docs not allow any other 
politics than the conservative. 


But while Oakeshott may well lay claim to this' argument, as he indeed 
does on a number of occasions, in support of conservatism, liis more basic 
and Mmprehensive argument concerning the logical inevitability of tradi¬ 
tionalism simply rules it out as irrelevant and unnecessary. 

It may also be contended that according to O.ikcsliott. in politics we 
work with a knowledge that fully consults tradition and experience, 
that ‘the right conduct of policy’ requires 'knowledge, as profound .u \se 
can make it, of our tradition of political behasioiii*. of ‘tlie cliararter of the 
society’ and its ‘permanent interests and direction ot moscmciit', it requires 
a profound knowledge’ of 'a concrete, coherent manner of living in .ill its 
ititricatcncss*. And it can be argued that this, in some sense .it le.ist, m.ikes 
the traditional or conservative style inesitabic in politics. 

But this knowledge, no matter how one interprets ‘tr.idilion’, is .is 
necessary for the radical or revolutionary style as for .my other .iiui ii 
not always indicate only ‘slow, small changes’ as nt*(css.uy or (k'iiral)lc*. 
f ihercfore, by itself proves nothinjj.-w'hatsoeNcr in favour 

? ttaaitionalism or conscr\*atism bcinc the only possiblepermissible srvic 
W politics. ^ ^ 
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based on ‘another quite different understanding of government', 
there is another quite different style, namely the traditional 
or conservative style of politics. This style, he says, ‘is no less 
intelligible and in some respects perhaps more appropriate to 
our circumstances’. Now, this is quite unexceptionable. It 
means that both the st\des of politics are in general valid, that 
whether one or the other is in fact appropriate or otherwise 
in a particular situation would depend entirely on ‘our circum¬ 
stances’, and that all that Oakeshott is saying in behalf of his 
own position is that sometimes, in certain circumstances, ‘in 
some respects perhaps’, it is better, it is more appropriate to 
be conservative than to be otherwise. 

What Oakeshott savs here is indeed very true and un- 

. « 

exceptionable—though I doubt if even the most enthusiastic 
admirer will claim that it is very original or profound. It is in 
fact plain homespun commonsense. But it is really interesting 
that Oakeshott’s argument as it proceeds altogether ignores 
these commonsense implications of his own statements. The 
tacit assumption is that any recognition of ‘our circumstances’ 
must result in conservatiye politics—an assumption which is 
patently false, for this recognition can as well lead, depending 
on the circumstances, to revolutionary politics. This assumption 
inade, the real issues are easily obscured—the decisive, deter¬ 
mining importance of circumstances is simply not allowed to 
income central to the discussion. Instead we are treated to 
unqiialified and indiscriminate praise—in the guise, of course, 
of ‘describing’ or ‘understanding or explaining'—of ‘the con- 
senative disposition’ in politics. Occasionally we have a some¬ 
what cautious, and also somewhat vacuous, observation that a 
conservative disposition in respect of politics ‘would occupy an 
important place in any set of circumstances’. More often we 
have the substantial conservative assertion that, ‘whatever the 
apparent appropriateness on occasion of the ideological stvle of 
politics’, ‘the proper attitude of government towards the cur¬ 
rent condition of human circumstance is one of acceptance’, 
and that, therefore, politics is ‘something which it is appropriate 
to he ronsevvative about’. 
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Oakeshott, in his own way. makes it clear that no other 
argument, if this simple assertion may be called an aigiiment. 
is really involved in his defence of conservatism. He speaks of 
‘writers who have considered this question’, who ‘commonlv 
direct our attention to beliefs about the world in general, about 
human beings in general, about associations in general and even 
about the universe’; or who say ‘that the conservative in poli¬ 
tics is so by virtue of holding certain religious beliefs; a belief, 
for example, in a natural law... and in a providential order 
reflecting a divine purpose in nature and in human histors 
or who tie up the defence of conservatism with such notions 
as ‘an “organic” theory of human society’, ‘a belief in the 
absolute value of human personalih'', or ‘a belief in a primor¬ 
dial propensity of human beings to sin', etc.: or who have 
found it necessary in this connection to appeal to ‘certain 
general ideas' to the effect ‘that there is absolute value in the 
free play of human choice, that private property (the emblem 
of choice) is a natural right, that it is only in the enjoyment 
of diversity of opinion and activity that true belief and good 
conduct can be expected to disclose themselves’, etc., etc. 

Oakeshott, however, will have none of this. For him, as he 
says, ‘something much smaller and less pretentious will do'. 
And this, all that is needed to defend and justify conservatism 
in politics, is the view Oakeshott takes of 'the activity of 
governing and the instruments of government’: ‘it is the 
observation of our current manner of living combined with 
the belief... that governing is a specific and limited aclivih-, 
namely the provision and custody of general rules of conduct, 
which arc understood, not as plans for imposing substantive 
activities, but as instruments enabling people to pursue the 
activities of their own choice with the minimum frustration’. It 
is, says Oakeshott, highly ‘inappropriate for government’ to 
do anything more, ‘to be conspicuously “progressive”' as he 
puts it. A government must rest 'upon the acceptance of the 
current activities and beliefs of its subjects’, its activity must 
always be governed by ‘a genuine acceptance of current beliefs 
simply because they are current and current activities simply 
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because they are afoot’. Oakeshott’s defence of conservatism 
thus rests upon a truly a priori 'acceptance of the current 
condition of human circumstances’, an acceptance based simply 
on ‘the observation that this condition of human circumstance 
is, in fact, current’. It is thus that the simple assertion is made 
that ‘the proper attitude of government towards the current 
condition of human circumstance is one of acceptance’ and the 
equally simple conclusion drawn that politics is ‘something 
which it is appropriate to be conservative about'. 

This, one might add, is about as sound as the argument: if 
you agree with Oakeshott and therefore want to do nothing 
in politics, then a disposition to do nothing is the most appro¬ 
priate one—and that is all there is to it. But what if you 
arc unfortunately unable to share this particular form of 
Oakeshottian enlightenment, if you want to do something in 
politics, if you are a reformer, a radical or a revolutionary? 
Oakeshott would probably answer that this only proves you 
to be an ‘unregenerate believer’ in rationalism, a truly ‘self- 
deceiving’ rationalist, and what is worse ‘essentially ineducable’, 
—which, perhaps, also absolves Oakeshott from the obligation 
either to argue carefully, or to offer a more convincing or 
substantial defence of his conservatism. 

Ill 

That a more substantial, though not necessarily more con- 
vincitig, defence of conservatism is both necessary and possible 
can be seen in the writings of several contemporary philo¬ 
sophers. historians, political thinkers and publicists, who 
obviously take their conservatism more seriously than does 
Oakeshott. This is not the place or occasion to undertake an 
examination of this dcfcnce.5 But what I would like to point 
out here is that this defence almost invariably declines the 
support of reason/’ It is in fact deeply suspicious and distrustful 

5. For this the reailcr may consult, for example, William J. Newman, 
The futililariait Society. New York. 1961. 

f). A not.iblc exception, interesting as well as instructive, is Karl Popper's 
defence of the essentially conservative ‘piecemeal social engineering’ in 
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of human reason—‘the more we cultivate reason, the more we 

terms of reason (see his The Open Society and its Eiu-.thcs. and The Vovcriv 
7"'**"'' presents his teacl.ing as somethin- liberal 

or as wo 

«I>3t survives of liberalism 
C wZhTM'n ^ conservative factor in society' (op. ct.. p. .48) 

C Wright Mil s noticing the same fact wrote that 'in advanced canitalist 
pieties, the ideological and intellectual functions performed by ninef^nth 

r^) Onerr/aT T performed by liberalism' (The Marxists. 

opper advocates Tins is a sign not of maturity or the coininc of aec of 
liberalism as an ideology, but of its decline and loss of force as^a dynamic 

socioeconomic oX 

Mnosc ideological product ic originally was. 

One would enthusiastically welcome and endorse Popper's defence of 
reason and his ever so 6rm and principled rejection of irrationalism in 
every form But the difficulty with his teaching is that he assigns to reason 

SLns or .Tim? questioning of its fundamental presu^ 

positions or ultimate purjwscs is simply tabooed. The result is that his 

practical conclusions come to be largely indistinguishable from those of .1 

and'snT/ conservative philosonher like Oakeshott. who disparages reason 
and speaks entirely m terms ot tradition. ^ 

Popper argues in terms of reason and as a liberal for 'piecemeal social 
engineering. Oakeshott rejects altogether 'this assimilatioii of politics to 
engineering as the myth of rationalist politics', and argues instead in 
terms of tradition and as a conservative for a politics of 'pursuit of inti- 
mations. which acwrding to him allows only ‘slow, small changes'. Popper 
has hunscl warned ns that 'we must guard against the danger of being 
impressed by mere words’, and that ‘nothing depends upon words and 
everything upon our practical demands or upon the proposals for framing 
mir policy vvlnch we decide to adopt' (The Open Society and its Enenhes 
Vol. 1 . pp. 89. 91). Thus looked at there is apparently not much to choose 
between the reason-based liberalism of Popper and the tradition-based 
conservatism of Oakeshott. 

As a matter of fact while fundamentally disparaging reason, even Oakeshott 
concedes the need for a certain amount of 'reasoning' and ‘convincing* in 
exploring, eliciting and pursuing 'intimations', in practising the tradi¬ 
tional style of politics. But, as he makes it abundantly clear, ibis 'reasoning' 
and ronvincing has to take place''entirely within the closed system of 
presuppositions and expectations of what he calls the ‘existing arrangements’ 
of a society. In other words. rc.ison, when at all permitted in politics must 
function in complete bondage to 'tradition*. ^ 

Thus Popper, and Oakesliolt when he permits reason in politics, whatever 
Otlier difTcrcnces they may havc-and I do not by any mtans regard these 
as nmmportnnt-botli subordinate reason in different ways and to a IcsseJ 
or greater extent to the assumptions of the established social and 
order. In Jo.ng so they lx„l. emascniate it, 11 ,ey obscure or altogmh^r d ^y 
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cultivate nihilism’, says Leo Straiiss.7 And this is not very 
surprising. For reason, by its very nature, is critical and 
revolutionary and generally subversive of the old and tradi¬ 
tional socio-political systems. Contemporary conservatism, 
therefore, while inevitably making its fundamental appeal to 
tradition, is also frankly anti-intcllectualist. It bases its defence 
of traditionalism not on reason, nor on some rather shaky and 
altogether negative scepticism as Oakeshott does, but on some¬ 
thing more ‘positive’. Contemporary conservative philosophy 
has generally preferred to follow BurkeS and de Maistre and 
to build up its defence of traditionalist conser\'atism with the 
help of the time-honoured principles of cosmic pietism, moral 
authoritarianism and social elitism.o The entire edifice of this 
conservatism is raised on religious foundations and well-secured 
with supernatural and providential sanctions. Its philosophers 
constantly speak of ‘the eternal order of values', of ‘the divine 
nature of law and the divine establishment of spiritual hier¬ 
archy’, ot 'natural distinctions' among men, and above all of 
‘the variety and mystery of traditional life', and they inform 
us that there is a ‘supreme design’ in history, that ‘divine 


the rc.il nature and function of reason which consists in confronting 

rcalityj-natural. social and political—courageously and continuously. Reason 

iiujst do so. or else cease to be reason and become mere 'common'sense' or 

‘[)rartic.il intelligence’, content onlv to ’tinker’ and ‘muddle through’, or 

to 'abridge' and 'abbreviate'—that is mere caricature of itself. 

E. H. Carr’s comment in this connection is very relevant. He writes* 

But this subordination of reason to the assumptions of the existing order 

swms to me m the long run wIioUv unacceptable_Progress in human 

affairs, whether in science or in history or in society, has come mainly 

tiuough the bold readiness of human beings not to confine themselves to 

seeking nieccmcal improvements in the way things arc done, but to 

present fundanicntal challenges in the name of reason to the airrent 

way of doing things and to the avowed or hidden assumptions on which 
If rests (op. at., p. 150). ^ 

:• History. Chicago. io53. p. 6. 

c J' contained all that is necessary to political 

thl to Burke’ ought still to be our motto. Read and re-read 

he Rc/hctioiis on jlic Kcvohition in Ernnct*: this is an exercise that should 
be ^rformod at least once a year’ ('The State and the Individual', a lecture 
published in the Conservative Political Centre's The Good Socictv. London, 
p- 4O. 

0. I. L. Horowitz has very well illustrated this for America in his ‘The 
Nesv Conservatism', loc. cit. 
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intent rules society’ and that ‘Providence is the proper instru¬ 
ment of change’.'o Taking full advantage of the sceptic's 
systematic use of reason to undermine Inniinn reason, they 
appeal, often a bit too noisilv, to some 'higher reason’. God 
himself is pressed into service, so to speak, to provide much 
needed support to the traditional social and political order, n 
Though substantial in some respects, this defence of tradi¬ 
tionalist conservatism is intellectually not verv sound or 
respectable and many in our age may well regard its philoso¬ 
phical bona fides as rather poor if not altogether suspect.*^ At 
any rate it is clearlv demode, so far as Oakeshott is concerned. 
He is evidently too bored, even when satisfied, with things as 
they arc, too distrustful of moral or political entiuisiasin, too 
sceptical about serious political commitment—he is altogether 
too ‘modern’ in fact to join in a defence of this sort. His de¬ 
fence or advocacy of conservatism, as he himself tells us, has 
‘nothing to do with a natural law or a providential order’, with 
‘morals or religion', or with ‘anv high falutin mctaphvsical 
l)cliefs’. But in noticing this difference one must still point out 


10. See Russell Kirk. Tlic Cotrsrrv.mvi- M/n.l /n.m Burke i.) S',jru,nmii.i 
Chicago. J 95 ). from which the idc.n qiioied m the ie\t .ire t.ikeii. Nothing 
new. such ideas arc characteristic o( the domiu.uit trend m conservative 
thinking today. In fact thev arc among the vci\ small nnml>cr of basic- 
ideas which, though differently formul.Ued-Kf,C. Hc.irnsh.iws ‘twelve 
principles of conservatism' (CoiiM-rvutism in I nglmid. London, lun). Russell 
Kirk's ‘six canons of conservative thought' (op. tit.). Clinton Rossiter's 
‘"twenty-one points" of tire Conserv.itivc tradition' (Con$irviin.Mii in Anic. 
rica. New York, 1055). etc..—constitute the liard core of contcmiwrarv 
conservative social and political thought. 

11. C. Wright Mills thus summarises the position of this more orihodov 
coii-scrvatism: ‘Tradition is s-icrcd: ilirough it the re.il social tendencies ot 
Providence arc displayed: therefore, tradition must lie onr guide. VTliatever 
is traditional represents the aecuinnlated wisdom of the ages, .and more: it 
exists by ‘'divine intent”' (Tlu* Power t'htc. New York. 1059, |). u”). 

u. It was the essential intellectii.il aiul ideological poverty of mncli of 
modern conservatism winch provoked C. Wright Mills to wiite. perh.ips 
with sonic exaggeration but certainlv not without some truth, that 'con¬ 
servatism is a dc-fensive gesture of hnsinessiiien and jHilitiri.ins who would 
defend the smiiis cjuo but who .ire wiiliont iclc.is with vvimli to do so'. 
He noted that 'wlieicver "conservatisin" prevails .is the asrendent tdeologv 
of a state in power—as in Franco's Sp.iin. N’erwoerd's South \fi-i<j, Sal.i/ar's 
Portugal, or the Trujillos' Doiiiinicjii Kepnlilic—it rtsis more iijx>n police 
power than upon ideological conseni' (The Afrtr'<i.s(s. p. iSi. 
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that Oakeshott’s seemingly "modern' defence of consCTVafism 
and its more orthodox defence bv others are, even philosophi¬ 
cally, not so far apart as might otherwise appear. A profe^dly 
■scientific', doctrine-evading scepticism and an anti-scientific 
doctrine which frankly trusts in ‘Providence’ and ‘divine intent' 
in fact supplement and support each other, the latter really 
takes over the argument where the former leaves it. ^The 
'scientific’ nihilism of a philosophy like that of Oakeshott 
makes it only the easier for the unscientific theologically sanc¬ 
tioned ‘truth’ or ‘purpose’ to prevail over the minds of'men— 
in the interests of the status quo and the established power. In 
any case so far as the practical consequences are concerned— 
and this is what really matters in philosophies of this sort—both 
the unorthodox and the orthodox defence of conservatism in 
the end come to the same thing. Both denigrate hiunan reason 
and human purpose, and leave man with no real criteria for 
judging the worth of human actions and attitudes. Both dis¬ 
trust scientifically grounded ethics and politics, and doiibt or 
mock the reality of man’s Promethean struggle for "the better' 
for ‘social justice’, for ‘happiness and prosperity’ here on this 
earth. Both defend 'the irrationality of tradition against the 
powers of human reason' and deny ‘the legitimacy of man’s 
attempt individually to control his own fate and collectively 
to build his own world'.>3 For both social action, especially of 
a radical nature, is suspect. Both not only emphasise its futility 
but question in fact the very assumption of human capacity to 
solve problems of human existence. And both therefore, sooner 
or later, urge upon man to bear the evils and iniquities of this 
world as necessar>' and inescapable, to acquiesce patiently in 
the injustices of the existing order based on private property 
privilege and minority rule. T 

It is thus that Oakeshott’s teaching remains, despite its 
profound scepticism and lack of much positive political doctrine, 
and d^pite also of the almost fatal logical flaw of its theory 
of traditionalism, an important part of contemporary conser- 

J 3 . C. Wriglu Mills, The Po^v.•r I-Iitr. p. 32-. 
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vative philosophy, and lends substantial, though largely in¬ 
direct, support to the defence of the status quo, to the con¬ 
servative cause in politics. 

IV 

I have pointed out earlier the serious logical weakness of 
Oakeshott’s theory of traditionalism insofar as it seeks to justify 
the conservative style as the only possible and permissible style 
in politics. But in noticing this weakness, we do not exhaust 
all consideration of Oakeshott's concept of tradition. Va* still 
heed to examine it further, and a little more closely too, 
particularly because this concept is central to whatever is 
positive in Oakeshott’s political teaching. 

Giving what he calls 'an exceedingly matter-of-fact descrip¬ 
tion of the characteristics of anv tradition* Oakesliott writes: 

4 

A tradition of behaviour is a tricky thiim to ijct to know. 

.00 

Indeed, it may even appear to be essentially unintelligible. 
It is neither fixed nor finished; it has no changeless centre 
to which understanding can anchor itself: there is no 
sovereign purpose to be perceived or invariable direction to 
be detected: there is no model to be copied, idea to be rcnll7ed. 
or rule to he followed. Some parts of it may change more 
slowly than others, but none is immune from change. Evcr>'- 
thing is temporary. Ncverihcles.s, though a tradition of 
behaviour is flimsy and elusive, if is not without identity, 
and what makes it a possible object of knowledge is the fact 
that all its parts do not change at the same time and that 
the changes it undergoes are potential w'ithin if. Its principle 
is a principle of continuity: authority is dilTused iietwecn 
past, present, and future: between the old. the new, and 
what is to come. It is steady because, though it moves. It is 
never w'holly in morion: and though it is tranquil, it Is 
never wholly at rest. Nothing that ever belonged to it is 
completely lost; we are always swerving back to recover and 
make something topical out of even its remotest moments: 
and nothing for long remains unmodified. Evervtliing is 
temporary, but nothing is arbitrary. Everything figures by 
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comp^i5on, not with what stands next to it, but with the 
whole. And since a tradition of behaviour is not susceptible 
of the distinction between essence and accident, knowledge 
of it is unavoidably knowledge of its detail: to know only 
the gist is to know nothing. What has to be learned is not 
an abstract idea, or a set of tricks, not even a ritual, but a 
concrete, coherent manner of living in all its intricateness. 

What Oakeshott says here may be very true, but it is all 
too vague and amorphous. With its broad generalities and 
empty rhetoric, and its unmistakable Hegelian flavour, this 
passage, which could well be a ‘description' of almost any¬ 
thing under the sun, is not likely to be of much help in 
understanding ‘a tradition'. While not denying itself the 
benefit of an occasional rhetorical flourish of idealist 'holism' 
—‘the whole’—it is really a typical example of 'description' 
in the true logical positivist .st)'Ic. with of course the addi¬ 
tional Oakeshottian touch of the mystical and the mysterious¬ 
ly ‘unintelligible’. The problem of the ‘identity’ of a tradition 
and ‘its knowledge’ is raised but never really answered. It is 
in fact impossible of answer on Oakeshottian premises. For 
'the distinction between essence and accident’ is simply, and 
it seems to me much too lightly, brushed aside. That there 
is 'no changeless centre’, ‘no sovereign purpose’ or 'invariable 
direction is taken to be sufficient reason to conclude that 
there is no centre or purpose or direction whatsoever to a 
tradition which we may meaningfully describe or discuss. The 
knowledge of a tradition is declared to he always and ‘un¬ 
avoidably’ knowledge only of ‘its detail' or ‘its parts’, of its 
aspects, elements or particulars. One may indeed wonder that 
if this is indeed the case, bow is Oakeshott justified in talking 

about \i tradition' at all. or in wanting to have ‘knowledge 
of it’ (italics added)? 

I submit that Oakeshott s description and discussion of ‘a 
tiadition evades the most fundamental question, namely the 
identity of a tradition as a whole. The point that a tradition 
is not susceptible of the distinction between essence and 
accident and that to know only the gist (whatever that may 
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mean) is to know nothing’ arc only conventional current 
philosophical cliches to help this evasion. For a tradition does 
have its identity and uniqueness even in the midst of its 
change and flux. It is the specific form of unity of ‘its detail' 
and ‘parts'—even if it is a relative and transitory unity, and 
even if ‘it is neither fixed nor finished’—which defines the 
essence of a tradition, which makes it tlic tradition and no 
other, and which determines its centre, purpose and direction 
even if these are not—they need not be—changeless, sove¬ 
reign or invariable respectively. Without tlnis establishing 
the identity of a tradition, without finding out which of its 
innumerable details or parts, relations and characteristics are 
most closely hound up with its very existence as tlif tradition, 
a tradition can never be realiv understood or explained nor, 
one might add, its ‘iiitimations' elicited and pursued, which is 
what Oakeshott wants and prescribes as the sole legitimate 
form of political activity. In the absence of such a notion of 
identity, it is literally impossible to discuss meaningfully not 
only the particular problems of a tradition—its emergence 
and becoming, its difference from another tradition, its dex-ay 
and disappearance or displacement, its continuiiv and dis¬ 
continuity, its intimations to be pursued, etc.—but also the 
problems in general of continuitv and change, of old and new 
and of evolution and revolution. 

Oakeshott’s exclusively cmpiricistic concern with the 'flow 
of sympathy’ or the ‘principle of continuitv’ which is tradi¬ 
tion results in an evasion of the realiv important (juestion of 
the formal structure and spcxific idenlitv of wlmi flows or 
continues. For Oakeshott there is nothing outside (radition, 
nothing it seems can ever be lost to it. nor anvtliing really 
added. Tradition has everything—all its parts and all its 
detail—and everything continues. New is therefore riot really 
new, break is not really a break, resolution is not rea llv a 
revolution. Oakeshott's concept ol tradition, if (me. is a 
truism, and one utterly useless in utulerstandini» or explain-- 
ing or guiding political activilv. 
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Y . . : • : 

The concept of tradition as denned and interpreted by 
Oakeshott comes very close to being precisely the sort of all- 
understanding and all-explaining rationalist-idealist ‘princi¬ 
ple’ or ‘generality’, which he very rightly criticises elsewhere 
in his essays. And he shows an almost studied carelessness in 
using this concept to understand and explain political activity. 
As a consequence it is his own case for conservatism which 
suffers the most. By obliterating the distinction between tradi¬ 
tion and revolution, he drains not only revolution but tradi¬ 
tion itself of all meaning. Bv refusing to recognise that the 
new though based on the old is nevertheless genuinely new— 
and does not merely 'seem' to be new—he drains the old of 
all meaning. By denying the reality of the break—of the 
‘jerky’ and the ‘discontinuous’ as he calls it—he drains the 
much proclaimed ‘principle of continuiw’ of all meaning. 

Though basic, this is not our only difliciiltv with Oakc- 
shott’s use of the concept of tradition to justify his conser¬ 
vatism. Allied with it are several other difficulties of which 
two may be immediately mentioned. 

In the first place, Oakeshott occasionally tries to ptovide 
some real basis for his theory of traditionalism by interpreting 
tradition as we ordinarily understand it—without ev^r aban¬ 
doning, however, the broader interpretation we have discuss¬ 
ed above. He generally interprets tiadition rather too broadly, 
as something synonymous witii the ‘total situation’ of a 
society, including within itself everything, that is, everything 
that has happened or can happen, in order to establish the 
inescapable necessity of traditional behaviour in politics. But 
he proceeds at will to interpret and use it in the usual, 
narrower and coniinonlv accepted, sense also. He alters the 
meaning of acting within a tradition’—after having used it 
broadly to cover all political activity-—in such a manner as to 
confine it to only the cautious ancl conservative political 
activity' which he wishes to commend. Now wc are all tradi¬ 
tionalists in the first sense—this is an obvious and necessary 
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truth. Not only is society aiui everything in it tlic product of 
a long historical development, something handed down from 
generation to generation, but everything we think and do as 
men has this inherited, objectively real, and highlv complex 
natural and social situation as its necessary context and basis 
All our ideology and all our activity, political and every other, 
inust arise within this total situation—or 'tradition'' if one 
chooses to so call it with Oakeshotr. We are in a vcr\’ real 
sense the products of this situation in whatever we think and 
do—even when we criticise it in our ideology or rebel against 
it in our political activity'. In this sense, we are indeed, all of 
us. traditionalists—though it is obvious that to be such is also 
meaningless. But all of us arc not traditionalists in the other, 
narrower and generally conservative sense. Oakeshott’s press¬ 
ing of both the interpretations of traditionalism simultaneous¬ 
ly into service or in shifting from one to the other at will to 
suit the convenience of his argiimenr. is, to sav the least, 
highly (|uestionablc. Far from helping us understand his teach¬ 
ing better or clarifying the issues involved, this proceduri- 
o^y^ compounds the ambiguities and confusions of Oake- 
shott's political philosopliy. 

The other difficulty I have in mind relates to certain state¬ 
ments which Oakeshott makes in the course of his description, 
explanation or defence of the traditional behaviour in morals, 
politics and life in general. Oakeshott's basic position, as 
already noticed, is one that asserts the absolute validity (d the 
traditional behaviour. He holds such behaviour to be neces¬ 
sary and appropriate at all times anti in all circumstances. 
Rut in explaining or elaborating his case Oakeshott makes 
^ncessions, tm admits facts and developments, which are 
opelessly at odds with this basic position. Tliese concessions 
and admissions may have their value in giving Oakeshott’s 
argument a veneer of imicii-neeJcd realism, but riiey scriousis 
undermine it, directly or itidireclly. as an argument in defenci 
0 unqualified traditionalism, in defence particularK of tin 

traditional or conservative slvlc as the only appropriate st\ ie 

*n politics. 
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Oakeshott thus admits that there are historical situations 
when the morality, and by implication the politics, of habit 
and tradition suEFers ‘a breakdown’, when its 'vitality is lost 
and its 'impetus’ entirely ‘spent’, when it 'degenerates into 
superstition' and ‘has little power of recovery, and when 
there indeed occurs a general ‘loss of confidence’ in ‘the tradi¬ 
tional direction’ of moral and political life of a society. He 
takes note of 'the want of moral sensibility, the hollowness of 
moral character, which seem often to inhere in peoples whose 
morality is predominantly one of custom’. He writes of a 
‘social and political system’ going ‘bankrupt’, and of ‘ideals’, 
‘the self-conscious morality', arising to fill ‘the vacuum left by 
the collapse' of a ‘traditional’ morality or politics, and he does 
not even wish to suggest that this is always avoidable. He 
speaks of the c.xistcnce, in America for example, of a habit of 
rationalism, of a tradition, as it were, of anti-traditionalism 
itself. ‘Long before the Revolution’, he tells us, ‘the disposition 
of mind of the American colonists, the prevailing intellectvjal 
character and habit of politics, were rationalistic’, ‘the native 
political habit, the product of the circumstances of coloni¬ 
sation, was what may be called a kind of natural and un¬ 
sophisticated rationalism'. He admits, as a ‘predicament’, of 
course, the fact that the entire western tradition, over the 
centuries, has come to be permeated, ‘corrupted’ and ‘diseased’ 
in Oakeshott’s words, with rationalism. And above all Oake¬ 


shott recognises that ‘habits of behaviour’ mav be ‘converted’ 
into ‘abstract ideas’ or ‘ideals.’ and that ‘ideas’ or ‘ideals' may 


he ‘reconverted into a habit of behaviour’—‘such conversion 


is certainly possible’, he concedes. 


These facts and developments arc rather difficult of explana¬ 
tion in terms of traditionalism as Oakeshott upholds it, parti¬ 
cularly as a defence of conservatism. It is certainly impossible 
to reconcile tlicm with his basic position that traditionalism is 
the only leoitimate and always available sjuide to conduct in 
morals and politics. 

The implications of the facts and developments admittetl 
l>v Oakeshott are all destructive of his advocaev of unqualified 
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traditionalism. The most important and obvious implication is 
that the rigid dichotomy between ‘habits’ and ‘ideals’, between 
traditionalism and rationalism, between the conservative and 
the radical or revolutionary styles in politics, on which the 
entire edifice of Oakeshott’s political philosophy ultiniatels 
rests, has broken down and that it must be abandoned as both 


logically false and practically impossible. The admissions of 
Oakeshott in fact concede the necessity as well as the legiti¬ 
macy of a great deal of both rationalism and radical or revo¬ 
lutionary change in society. For, to put it briefly, in admitting 


the ‘breakdown’ of ‘the traditional direction’ of life, or the 


‘bankruptcy’ of a ‘social and political system’. Oakeshott 
really concedes the need for new ideas and ideologies to arise 
and for radical and revolutionary changes to take place. And 
in recognising, however confusedly, that this does in fact 
happen and cannot even be regarded as ‘avoidable’, Oakeshott 
really concedes the historical fact that men, aware of the 
‘breakdown’ or ‘bankruptcy’ of the old and the traditional, 
not only become aware, inevitably as it were, of the need to 
strive consciously for the new but also proceed, sooner or 
later, to act on the basis of this need; they proceed, in other 
words, to invent and en«inccr in a truly radical, even revo- 
lutionary style. 

In a fundamental sense men have to invent and engineer, to 
strive consciously, at all times. Men ‘attending’ to the ‘exist¬ 
ing arrangements’ of a society, as Oakeshott calls them, 
always find it necessary, not only to ‘amend’ or ‘unmake’ 
.some of these arrangements but also to undertake the task of 
making many new ones. The movement of social and political 
life itself constantly creates new problems and new soliiiioiis 
have to be found for them. And men find these solutions with 


the help of reason, with the help of whatever knowledge they 
happen to possess. Such is the process of social and historical 
change which goes on all the lime. But this process has 
quantitative as well as qualitative aspects. A process ‘of conti¬ 
nuous movement and change, of continuous renewal and 
development', it is not ‘a simple process of growth’. It i< 
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marked also by ‘leaps’, by ‘open, fundamental changes’. Revo¬ 
lutions are as natural and inevitable a part of this process as 
are slow changes or reforms. >4 And when a revolution occurs 
it involves a change of such depth and magnitude that we 
may legitimately speak not only of the death of the old order, 
but also of the birth of a new one.>> 

This process of social and historical change, with its conti¬ 
nuous conflict between the old and the new, inevitably gives 
rise to new ideas and theories, which arise, in Marx's words, 
as ‘ideological forms in which men become conscious of this 
conflict and fight it out’.i6 While some of these may well only 
be the ideological defence of the old order, others prepare 
men for the task of carrying out the changes necessary for the 
further progress of society. These new ideas and theories arise 
and come to be widely accepted, they ‘take on’, precisely 
because they are necessary to society, necessary for the further 
social development, because it is impossible to carry out the 
new tasks men have come to set themselves ‘without their 
organizing, mobilizing and transforming action’,»7 


14. y. Stalin, ov. cit, pp. 570-5. 

15. The new, nere as elsewhere, is of course always based on and deter¬ 
mined by the old but it is nonetheless new and cannot be treated merely 
as a continuation of, or an addition to, the old and the traditional. Nor is 
it right to ignore this aspect of change in human affairs by insisting on 
assessing the human situation always only in quantitative terms, by 
.irguing as, for example, Oakeshott does, that 'the new is (always) an 
insignificant proportion of the whole’, and therefore never to be mucli 
preferred to the old. It can be at times new and significant enough to 
change the essential quality of the whole, and. therefore, men seeking it 
may well be willing to stake their very lives on it. 

16. Marx, Critique of Politico! Economy, p. 12. 

17. y. Stalin, op. cit., p, 580. Stalin wrote: 

New social ideas and theories arise only after the development of the 
material life of society has set nenv tasks before society. But once they 
have arisen they become a most potent force which facilitates the carry¬ 
ing out of the new tasks set by tlic development of the material life of 

progress of society. It is precisely 
here that the tremendous organizing, mobilizing and transforming value 
of new ideas, new theories, new political views and new political insti¬ 
tutions manifests itself. New social ideas and theories arise predsely 
because they are necessary to society, because it is impossible to carry 
out the urgent tasks of development of the material life of society with¬ 
out their organizing, mobilizing and transforming action. Arising out 
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Just as these new ideas and theories, the more significant 
among them at any rate, cannot he understood or treated, as 
Oakeshott does, merely as ‘abridgements' of ‘a traditional 
manner of attending to the arrangements of a society', so also 
the radical or revolutionary activitv which they often enouoh 
generate and guide cannot be understood or treated, as Oake¬ 
shott again does, merely as another kind of traditional poli¬ 
tical activity. A revolution is not incrclv a continuation of 
traditional politics by other means, or in another form. It is 
far more truly a consequence of the 'breakdown' of this tradi¬ 
tional politics, a product invariably of some deep-seated 
irrationality, or 'incoherence' as Oakeshott might call it, in 
the ‘existing arrangements' of a society. No doubt, a revolu¬ 
tion develops, along with the materia! conditions of existence 
of the new social order, within the old, traditional order; it 
matures, as it were, 'in the womb of the old society’. But as a 
more or less conscious act of men, it goes outside and beyond 
this society in .so fundamental a manner as to transform it 
into something different and new. It gives rise to a new 
society —even though this new society rises ‘in every respect, 
economically, morally and intellectually, still stamped with 
the birthmarks of the old society from whose womb it 
emerges.'iS This new society soon comes to give men, of 
course at a higher level of social development, the same secu¬ 
rity as the old once did; it becomes, with all its 'arrangements’ 
and ‘ideals’, traditional. But it is also destined, in its turn, to 
grow old and outmoded and to fade away. A correct under¬ 
standing therefore must treat revolution as a real and genuine 
phenomenon, as an inevitable concomitant of the historical 
process in which ‘all successive historical situations are only 
transitory stages in the endless course of development of 


of the new tasks set by the development of the materia! life of sotiet\, 
the new social ideas and theories force their wav through, become the 
possession of the masses, mobilize and organize them ag.iinst the inori- 
uurid forces of society, and thus facilitate the ovcrtlirow of these forces, 
which hamper the development of the material life of society. 
i8. Marx, 'Critique of the Gotha Program' in Marx and L'ligels. Stlcrfcd 
"^orks. Vol. H. p. 21. 
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human society from the lower to the higher/J9 

A correct understanding of the dialectical nature of social 
and political reality, of historical process, must not therefore 
limit itself to accommodating only the old. the traditional arid 
the evolutionary. It must also recognise the place of the new, 
the rational and the revolutionary in this reality or process. 
In the same way a correct understanding of political activity 
must recognise the need and legitimacy not only of 'the tradi¬ 
tional' style in politics, but also of ‘the ideological' style as 
Oakeshott chooses to call it. In other words, one cannot be 
either wholly traditional and conservative in politics, or 
wholly 'rational' and radical or revolutionary. One needs to 
be both. Both the styles are, in general, valid and neither can 
be regarded, in anv meaningful sense, as self-sufficient. Only 
objective circumstances can help us decide the precise extent 
of their validiU' or appropriateness, or their proper mutual 
balance in a given situation. Circumstances alone determine 
whether men will seek guidance more in one ‘style’ than in 
the other. There are circumstances, generally of a comfortable 
or pleasant sort, when ‘the traditional' may indeed be the 
more appropriate stvle; though it is quite fatuous to assume 
that such circumstances are universal or even widespread, or 
ever permanently available. Besides, it is always well to 
remember that even ‘in order to presers'e* it may be necessary 
not onlv ‘to reform’, as Burke hilly realised, but also to invent 
and engineer in a manner and to a degree that the traditional 
sty'le in politics, the Oakeshottian politics of ‘pursuit of inti¬ 
mations’. will simply not permit. But there are other circum¬ 
stances, far more common in contemporary societies, when 
men. those not so comfortably situated, may find 'the square 
meal of experience' they are having to be neither very appetis- 

10. Engels'. Ludwig Ffiirrbncli. in Rfudfr in Mar.Nist Pliilo-sopliy, p. 97. 
Engels goes on: 

Each stage is ncccssarv, and therefore justified for the time and condi¬ 
tions to which it owes it,s origin. But in the newer and higher condi¬ 
tions which gradually develop in its ossti bosom, each loses its validity 
.and justification. It must give way to a higher form which will also in 
its [urn dcrav and perish. 
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ing nor nourishing, or when ‘the present' does not merely 
appear to be but is 'arid', *a residue of inopportiinities' onK: 
when, therefore, men may feel compelled to prefer (he ‘new’ 
to the ‘old’, ‘the future' however ‘unknown’ to ‘the present’ 
however ‘familiar’, when they may discover not onlv that 
they must move both ‘fast’ and ‘far’, but also that onlv 'to 
move together’ means an immobility at once impossible and 
disastrous, and when they may even deride that not ‘slow. 

small changes’ but revolution itself has to be undertaken bv 

them. 


It is the circumstances. I repeat, the objective situation 
alone, which determines the appropriateness or otherwise, or 
the precise degree of appropriateness, of what Oakeshott calls 
the traditional’ and 'the ideological’ styles of politics. And 
Oakeshott has, therefore, no justification at all either in fact 
or logic for arbitrarily opposing one sr\le to the other, for 
unreservedly praising one and denigrating the other—all of 
course in the guise of ‘describing’ or ‘explaining’ them—and 
for arguing, as he indeed does, (hat ‘the traditional’ or the 
conservative is the appropriate stsde in politics while 'the 
ideological’, or the radical or the revolutionary is not. 

Oakeshott argues in this manner despite the fact that the 
events and developments admitted bv him in (he course of 
his argument point to an altogether different conclusion. 
Oakeshott speaks of a ‘bankrupt social and political system’, 
of ‘the vaccum left by the collapse of a traditional morality', 
of ‘a breakdown’ of moralifv or politics of habit and tradition, 
of ‘conversion’, and ‘reconversion’ of ‘habits’ and 'ideals’ into 
each other, etc., etc. But he refuses to see the obvious impli¬ 
cations of such phenomena. He admits these phenomena, it 
seems, only to make his argument appear more plausible: and 
then proceeds to denv their reality and genuineness in order 
to save the same argument from (heir destructive implications. 
He argues, as we have seen, that no matter what happens, if 
must always happen ‘witin'n a tradition' and that no matter 
what the ‘salvation’ is, it must also come onlv from 'die tradi¬ 
tion’, from ‘the fragments, (he vestiges, the relics,.. . the 

RR 10 
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unimpaired resources of the tradition itself*. 

Oakeshott, of course, speaks also of genuine cataclysm' 
which makes ‘an end of politics’ itself, at least ‘for the time 
being’. Such a cataclysm may indeed—it alone, if anything, 
it seems, can—leave Oakeshott really resourceless and strand¬ 
ed, and, perhaps, at the mercy of rationalism at last! But he 
excludes, and very rightly so, the consideration of such a 
contingency, for a cataclysm of this sort is, obviously, a rare 
if not an altogether impossible phenomenon in real history. 
We arc back therefore where we started: svith Oakeshott 
there is simply no getting away from 'the tradition’, never. 
Certainly, not so long as politics lasts. Only this leaves one 
wondering what words like ‘breakdown’, ‘bankruptcy’ or 
‘collapse’ really mean, or what justification Oakeshott has for 
using them at all! 


VI 

The ambiguities and confusions and serious logical difficul¬ 
ties of his concept of tradition noh^dthstanding, Oakeshott 
makes an attempt to draw some meaning out of it in order to 
explain and validate his conservatism, the traditionalist poli¬ 
tics of 'the pursuit of intimations’, as he calls it, which per¬ 
mits only ‘small and slow changes'.*® 

Oakeshott defines politics as ‘the activity of attending to 
the general arrangements of a collection of people who, in 
respect of their common recognition of a manner of attend¬ 
ing to its arrangements, compose a single community', which 
we call a ‘state’. It has been his argument, as we have already 
noticed, that the understanding of this activity as one carried 
out ‘under the guidance of an independently premeditated 
ideology is... no less a misunderstanding than the under¬ 
standing of it as a purely empirical activity’. Both these 
understandings are ‘inadequate’, savs Oakeshott, because both 


20. For a discussion of the traditionalist politics as recommended by 
Oakeshott see also S. I. Bonn and R. S. Peters, Sorinl Principles and the 
Democratic State. London, 1963, pp. 3I2-S. 
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of them lack ‘something to set empiricism to work’. Properly 
speaking, neither ‘a merely instant desire', nor 'a political 
ideology’ can do so. Only'‘tradition’ can. Thus, according to 
Oakeshott, political activity' 

springs neither from instant desires, nor from general 
principles, but from the existing traditions of behaviour 
themselves. And the form it takes, because it can take no 
other, is the amendment of existing arrangements by ex¬ 
ploring and pursuing what is intimated in them. The 
arrangements which constitute a society capable of political 
activity.,.. are at once coherent and incoherent; they com¬ 
pose a pattern and at the same time they intimate a 
sympathy for what docs not fullv appear. Political activity 
is the exploration of that sympathy_n 

Such is Oakeshott's view of the nature of political activity. 
It correctly emphasises 'the existing traditions’ or the ‘exist¬ 
ing arrangements', that is, the given objective situation, of a 
society, as the necessary condition and basis of all politics. 
This emphasis is valid at all times and is particularlv impor¬ 
tant against all dogmatically-rationalist or doctrinaire politics. 
Oakeshott’s view also clearly suggests that in politics the 
ideal must always be grounded in the nature of the actual, it 
must be possible. This again is a valuable truth to which our 

21 Oakeshott adds: 'and consequently, relevant political rcasonin-^ will 
be the convincing exposure of a sympathy, present hut not yet foflowed 
up, and the convincing demonstration that' now is the apinopriatc moment 
lor recognizing it*. 

The ‘relevant political reasoning' or 'convincing' that Oakeshott here 
allows may indeed look like a backdoor admission of reason into .1 system 
of jwlitics which initially claimed to have expelled it thronHi the front 
door, and which really has no room for it. And in its lomc^'this 'reason- 
ing', or Vorivincing’, if conducted seriously, may even prove disruptive of 
Oakeshott’s traditionalist conservatism, for there is no inherent reason why 
it must indicate only 'small and slow' and not radical or even rcvolutio- 
nary changes. But. then, one must remember that in Oakeshott's own 
.scheme of thinp, whatever 'reason' is admitted in politics is suliordinatcd 
completely to the 'existing arrangements' of a society, it is put in absolute 
Iwndage to ‘tradition’ and thus really reduced to a mere caricanirc of 
Itself. Such an admission of reason, therefore, does not in any meanineful 
sense modify Oakeshott’s basic anti-rationalism in politics. 
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attention has been drawn by many thinkers. It was stressed, 
for example, by Marx for whom ‘ought to be' was always a 
temporal function of ‘what is’“; and more recently by Hob- 
house who wrote that ‘the ethically desirable must be socio¬ 
logically possible’. But these generally valid and oft-emphasis¬ 
ed truths apart, Oakeshott's view has, I am afraid, little to 
offer by way of positive guidance in the pursuit of practical 

politics. 

Oakeshott’s discussion of the subject abounds, as usual, in 
negatives. He tells us that 'there is no piece of mistake-proof 
apparatus by means of which we can elicit the intimations 
most worthwhile pursuing', that 'our activity of amendment 
is often found to lead us where we would not go', that ‘the 
whole enterprise is liable at any moment to be perverted by 
the incursion of an approximation to empiricism in the pur¬ 
suit of power’, etc. He warns us against the great danger of 
making ‘gross errors of judgment in this matter’. And he 
warns us once more against the still greater danger of har¬ 
bouring rationalist ‘illasions*. But of concrete positive guid¬ 
ance we get precious little. The really important questions as 
to how we recognise or detect ‘an incoherence' or determine 
‘the remedy' for it, as to what standard or criterion will help 
us choose between various ‘intimations’, between desirable and 
undesirable, possible and impossible, political projects, as to 
whose assessment of the intimations to be pursued is to be 

21. Marxist rationalism, as already suggested, does not take its stand on 
‘fixed’ human needs, 'preconceived’ purposes, ‘preordained and inevitable’ 
ends, ‘final’ goals or destination, or on ‘abstract’ and ‘eternally valid’ 
ideals. On the contrary’, it seeks, and seeks coatinuously. to rebte all these 
to the process of social and historical development. It seeks to elaborate 
the definition of social needs, purposes, ends or goals which arc obiectivc- 
Iv aclucveablc in terms of the stage of historical devebpraent reached bv 
.Vny society, it seeks for the historical occasion and conditions which make 
the human ideal fcasibb. which make, for «(ainple. socialism not only 
desirable but neccssnry and possible .also. C. Wright Mills wrote: 

The distinctive character of Nfarx’s ‘scientific sociaDsm’... lies in this: 
his images of the ideal society are connected with the actual workings 
of the society in which ho lived. Out of his projections of the tendencies 
he discerns in society as it is actually devebping, he makes up his 
image of the future society (the post-capitalist society which he wants 
to come about) (The Mnr.xisls. p. 8t). 
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3ccepted as authoritative and final, as to when and whv in 

fact we should decide to do one thing rather than another_ 

all these questions remain simplv unanswered. 

There is of course the appeal, fundamental to the politics 
of ‘pursuit of intimations', to always consult ‘tradition*. But 
at the practical level this appeal is not of much help for it 
turns out to be highly ambiguous. Oakeshott’s argument would 
be more plausible, in theory at least, if the society we live in 
contained an unified and homogeneous tradition or at least a 
mutually harmonious stable set of traditions. But this is simply 
not the case. There is no magic spell of a single unbroken 
tradition on which any modern societv' mav be said to be 
steadily based. The political tradition—if one must use this 
abstracting phrase—of a modern society, often highly complex 
and class-divided, really consists of scvcnil traditions, each with 
its own memories, purposes and striving for power, each 
representing a different kind of ‘knowledge of how to behave* 
as Oakeshott calls it. And these are far from being mutually 
harmonious, not all of them at anv ralc.^i Many of these may 
in fact be sharply in conflict with each other. In such a situation 
Oakeshott's recommendation to always consult tradition, to 
pursue the politics of traditionalism alone, far from yieldiEig 
a necessarily conservative line, may in fact yield no concciw 
able line of conduct in politics at all. Oakeshott’s identification 
of traditionalism and political conservatism has. thus, simply 


2y Even a |>assmg look will make flc.ir llic cxistoiuc of widclv divergent 
poJitical tradition^s in a modern society, the traditions of different classes 
and even of different sections within the same class. An.one these, one 
may note, for example, in England the <onser\.itivc and liberal traditions 
the radical democratic tradition of what Rasmond Williams calls the ‘Lone 
Revolution, and luiincrons traditions of workinu<lass politics- in France 
.radiHons o! „,.lv rc.c.ion, l„„ of ,luAc.v„U„',„,/',o;. '"n 

^f rl ■' of U„i„ and Stal.n ,o «v nofhinp 

Of what the Chinese call ‘modern revisionism’; in America a tradition of 

Shi .' av " r’ O^^^hothan thesis; in Indi.-, the 

Gandhian tradition, the moderate’ and ‘extremist’ traditions of different hues 

tMd'Hons of castccum-communal politics; and evors-where tin* 

Sor":,d“ro;?;.i»" --ion; 
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no real basis to rest upon.24 

Not only may the several political traditions of a modem 
society be mutually contradictory and disharmonious, it may 
also not be possible to regard them all as equally valid or 
sacrosanct, A tradition, qim tradition, cannot be considered as 
valuable in itself, regardless of its influence upon men or 
their practical, political activity. Something more is needed in 
fact to confer sanctity or validity on a tradition and to make 
it acceptable than the mere fact that it exists, that it continues 
to be. Oakeshott’s argument to the contrary notwithstanding, 
‘familiarity' by itself ‘has no worth'; a tradition has no value 
‘merely because it exists’ or even ‘because it has existed for 
many generations'. For it can well happen that a tradition 
inherited from 'the dead generations' may ‘weigh like a night¬ 
mare on the brain of the living', as Mai-x once put it.^? 

Oakeshotr seemingly gets over the difficulty created by the 
obvious pluralitv of political traditions in a society, by talking, 
most of the time, about ‘a tradition' or ‘the tradition' or ‘our 
tradition' or 'concrete tradition', of political behaviour. But 
this procedure is obviously illegitimate and only results in 
obscuring the real problem that given a highly complex modern 
society with its competing and conflicting traditions, and given 
also the divergence of men entrusted with the task of ‘explor¬ 
ing’ and 'eliciting' their intimations, these intimations may 
well compete and conflict with each other. In other words, ‘a 
chaos' of conflicting intimations is as much of a possibility in 
the traditional style of politics as 'a chaos of conflicting ideals’, 
for which rationalism is persistently ridiculed and condemned 
by Oakeshott in his essays. Only now, with reason put virtual- 

24. For a discussion of the* difliailtics of idea of Treating politics as 
tradition, and for a sympathetic ciitiquc of conservatism—'this good friend 
of politics’ Crick calls it—sec also Bernard Crick, In Defence of I\3litics. 
Pelican, 1964, pp. 111-2;?. 

25. That is why. pleading for a little 'less reverence for tradition' as such, 
f. H. Plumb writes: ‘Old, complex, tradition-haunted societies find change 
as difficult to make as aged rheumatoid arthricics to move; old men, however, 
die and are replaced, but in old societies young men grow up, frustrate, 
crippled, distorted by them’ (op. cit.. p. 10). See also Karl Popper. ‘Towards 
a Rational Theory of Tradition’, The Rfltionolisl Anniuil, 1949. 
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ly under an interdict, there seems to be no possible way of 
choosing or deciding between them. 

Under the circumstances it would have perhaps made better 
sense to speak of the dominant or ruling tradition—the tradition 
of the ruling class—in a society, and to interpret politics proper 
as a ‘conversation’ with this tradition only, its intimations alone 
being regarded worth eliciting and pursuing. This is, I think, 
what Oakeshott really means and intends. But for obvious 
reasons he cannot frankly confess to it. For this position would 
simply not yield the conclasions Oakeshott wants in order to 
buttress his argument for traditionalist conservatism. It may 
in fact be destructive of his entire case for conservatism in 
politics.i<j 


VII 

The theoretical and practical difliculties of Oakesltolt’s use 
of the concepts of tradition and traditionalism to buttress his 
case for conservatism are many and formidable. Some of these 
have been already discussed. In conclusion I would like to 


i6. Made aware of the difficiilry arising from the plurality of jK)liticjl 
traditions in a ‘.single tommunity', Oakeshott seeks, in an adclition.il note 
to the original essay on ‘Political I{luc.ilion', to provide a sonuwliat more 
concrete and firm Iwsis to his argument about the ‘singleness’ of a .society. 
He now makes law do duty for tradition. After insisting th.ir ‘the absence 
of homogeneity doc-s not ncccs.sarily destroy singleness', he writes: ‘What 
wc arc considering here is a legally organised society and wc arc constderiu" 
the manner in which its legal structure (wliich in spite of its incohcrcncics 
cannot he supposed to have a competitor) is reformed and amended’. 

This sudden faith in law may appear rather intriguing but is not entirely 
unexpected. For such recourse to law is nothing umonimon in tlie politic.ii 
theory of the status quo. Only in case of Oakcshptt. it creates more jirobleins 
than it solves. It implies, in fact, a tacit abandonment of the principle of 
Iradition. What is more, law, with its comparatively rigid and indexible 
mture. far from helping to prop up the sort of argument O.ikcshott wants 
to build up. deprives it even of the obvious advantages flowing from the 
'pre-eminently fluid’ and amorphous quality of his concept of tradition. 

One wonders if in his seardi for greater realism, having moved in his 
political theory from tradition to law. Oakeshott will advance still further 
to recognise force as the ultimate basis of the unity or ‘singleness’ of the 
contemporary class-divided ‘political community' called ‘the slate*? Wc 
know, of course, that in conservative political practice, at Ic.asr. such progress 
has not been rare. 
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suggest one more: his interpretation of politics as 'the pursuit 
of intimations’ is vague and broad enough to accommodate 
every kind of politics, from the most conservative to the most 

revolutionary. 

There is no doubt that Oakeshott himself holds that his 
understanding of politics rules out radical or revolutionary 
attempts to ‘solve problems’, that the most we can do is to 
‘remedy incohereiicies' and this permits only the most cautious 
reforms, the carrying out of only ‘slow, small changes’. But 
this is not necessarily the case. The demand for farreaching 
radical changes can as well be framed and defended in terms 
of ‘the pursuit of intimations' as of, what according to Oake¬ 
shott is absolutely impermissible, allegedly ‘abstract’ ideals- 
'Solving problems’ which Oakeshott condemns, and ‘remedy¬ 
ing incohercncics’ by ‘pursuing intimations’ which Oakeshott 
praises arc in the final analysis only different ways of des¬ 
cribing the same thing—and this may as well be a large-scale 
as a small-scale change. In other words, the politics of ‘pursuit 
of intimations’ can be as ‘problem-solving’ as the so-called 
idcolooical politics. There may well be societies and circum¬ 
stances in which the ‘relevant political reasoning’ which 
Oakeshott permits, if boldly conducted, may indicate the 
need for radical, even revolutionary changes. Even a socialist 
could, perhaps, frame and defend his demands in terms of 
Oakesliott’s conceptual framework of politics as ‘the pursuit 
of intimations’ without unduly stretching it. He could not 
only speak of the ‘deep seated incoherence’ of the capitalist 
society or of the need for radical 'amendment of existing 
arrangements’, he could defend socialism itself as something 
that Oakeshott permits, that is, as ‘the next step dictated 
or suggested by the character of the (capitalist) society.’*? 

27. It niav be noted that MarK regarded socialism not ns sonicdiing 
premcdilatcd’ or ‘merely imposed upon the siOsation’ frem ‘outside’, but 
as- something that ‘emerges from tire capitalist socicr\’. And an important 
part of the socinlist argument runs characteristicallv in terms of ‘the 
incuinpatibility of social production with capitalist appropriation’ and the 
(onsequciit ‘social antagonism’ <EngcIs>. of ‘the productive forces develop- 
lu” in the womb of l>ourgcois society (creating) the material coiuRtions for 
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Oakeshott is certainly right in insisting that mere ideals arc 
not enough, that the possible must be based on the actual. 
But the range of the possible is not for that season necessarily 
limited or small. It rather depends, speaking in Oakeshottian 
terras, among other things, upon how vital and significant is 
the ‘sympathy present but not vet followed up', how deep 
and fundamental is ‘the incoherence’ in the ‘existing arrange¬ 
ments’ of a society, and even more upon how ilccp and how 
far one Is able or willing to see into the real nature of these 
‘arrangement’, into ‘the character’, ‘the permanent interests 
and direction of movement' of a society. Oakeshott may be 
right in insisting that politics can never be anything more 
than ‘the pursuit ol intimations’—but this docs not and need 
not justify ‘slow and small changes' alone. 

In arguing for conservatism, for the traditional stA'lc in 
politics, what Oakeshott himself forbids is only ‘proposals for 
change in excess of what the situation calls for’, proposals 
which offer more than the situation will hear. But tliis would 
rule out by (he same logic those other proposals also which 
offer less than the situation recjuires. If Oakeshott’s argument 
here means anything it is this; in a given situation the pro¬ 
posals of change most adequately suited to it should lie 
adopted. This is a perfectly sound principle. It was in fact first 
worked out in its general form a long time ago by Aristotle 
himself, when lie argued that every occasion has just one act 
which is adequately .suited to it. This is the essential meaning 
of his tlicor)’ of ‘the mean'.'** 


the solution of that antagonism’ (Marx), of sodahsin that ’looks rmt at 
you tlirough all the windosvs of capit.'ilisiu' U.cnin). etc., etc. 

aS. Barrows Duuhani writes: 

This theory, which is one of Aristotle’s most imjiorlaiil eoiitnhiiuons to 
liuman thought, roaHv states the essence of all good planning. We have 
Tint die aiuTysis of the objective situation, then the detennitjation of a 
policy exactly suited to it. then the <-.UT) ing out of the policy in action. 
Tlic situation thus serves as a standard bv which all t)ro|)osaIs can be 
tested, and the fart that the situation is objectively ical ensures protcc 
tiou from wishful thinking. To act ii}K>n deci.sions H\tis reached is 
indeed to act, as Aristotle would say. like a ‘m.m of practical wisdom’ 
<M<in Agoitisi Myth, p. 108). 
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But while the principle is right, Oakeshott is quite wrong 
in drawing only conservative conclusions from it. For not 
only will this suitable proposal change with changing situa¬ 
tion, a particular situation may well call for proposals of 
radical, even revoliitionaiy change—the only necessary condi¬ 
tion being that these should be realistically grounded. It is 
thus the objective situation alone that serves not only as a 
standard by which all proposals for change—small-scale or 
large-scale—are to be tested, but it also ensures protection 
from wishful thinking in this matter. If Oakeshott is right in 
warning us against the wishful thinking of the radical or the 
revolutionary—‘the rationalist' he calls him—he is quite 
wrong in refusing to recognise that wc need to be equally on 
guard against wishful thinking of the opposite sort—that of 
the conservative or the traditionalist, who assumes a prion 
that deliberate radical or revolutionary changes arc always 
and everywhere unnecessary or undesirable or even impossi¬ 
ble, that to ‘recognise circumstance' is to be ncccs'sarily con¬ 
servative and in favour of only ‘small and slow changes’. 

Oakeshott himself, of course, has a preference for these 
'small and slow changes'. Strictly speaking he regards onlv 
these to be possible and permissible. He is also convinced that 
the traditional style of politics permits these and these 
changes alone. Against this he regards the changes decreed bv 
the rationalist style as impossible and impermissible. These 
are, according to him, inevitablv large-scale and bound to 
prove costly failures. But the dilficultv with his entire argu¬ 
ment is that he gives us no really independent criteria which 
may help us to identify the permissible from the impermissible 
proposals of change, to distinguish between the changes under¬ 
taken by the so-callcd traditionalist and rationalist styles res¬ 
pectively. In the absence of such criteria it is impossible to 
decide whether the Tationalist' changes arc all impossible or 
impermissible or bound to be costly failures, or not. It is really 
begging the question to condemn them simply because they 
are rationally recommended, or arc large scale. And it is worse 
still to make failure itself a defining characteristic of the 
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changes associated with the rationalist style.-9 As a matter of 
fact it is quite possible—Oakeshott’s own argument almost 
concedes as much—for the traditionalist style of politics to 
undertake more than ‘small and slow changes’ in a situation, 
just as it is possible for the rationalist style to undertake only 
‘slow and small changes’ in another. It is, therefore, altogether 
arbitrary to hold, as Oakeshott does, that the traditional style 
is the only appropriate style in politics and that ‘small and 
slow changes' are the only changes possible or permissible in 
a society. 

Oakeshott speaks of ‘the projects of Rationalism' with which 
‘the modern history of turope is littered’. Arguing that ‘the 
odd generation of rationalism in politics is by sovereign power 
out of romanticisin’, he presents us with a long list of these 
projects. He writes: 

The most sublime of these is, perhaps, that of Robert Owen 
for ‘a world convention to emancipate the human race from 
ignorance, poverty, division, sin and misery’—so sublime 
that even a Rationalist (but without much lustification) 
might think it eccentric.... The notion of founding a 
society, whether of individuals or of Slates, upon a Declara¬ 
tion of the Rights of Man is a creature of tiie rationalist 
brain, so also arc ‘national’ or racial sell-tleterniinarion 

ig. This sort ot difficulty is implicit m most .nlvo(.ic-)' ol smallscalt 
change whicli puis such change in more or less arbitrary opposition to tlu 
large^calc. Popper’s distinction, for example, between ihe two method 
and two ty|)es of change. Utweeii the ptrinissible •piccimeal soci.il ctigi 
nccring' and the* impermissible ‘utopi.-m social engineering' is also drawt 
in the same question-begging manner (see- Tlic Poverty of /lisfoncivrri 
Section: ‘Piecemeal versus Utopian Engineering’). As a eonsciiuencc. In 
preference for tlic former, from tlie* point of view of logic, is as arbitrars 
as that of Oakeshott. (To the extent Popper ilisavows the •attempt to draw 
a precise line of demarcation Ixrtwecn the two methods’, or puts 'no limits 
to the scope of a piecemeal approach’ or suggc*sts that it is '.i difTcrtnci. 
iMt so much in scale and scope as in caution anil in preparedius^ for un 
avoidable surprises’, lie rc-ally abandons his entire argument for the per 
missibility of only 'piecemeal social engineering', 'small scale experiments’ 
and 'piecemeal tinkering' and ‘muddling through’, all of which he otlui- 
wise so defends and lauds). 

The arbitrariness of the procedures of 0 .ikcsliott and Popper suggests 
that the only changes possible .and pcrmissihlc in a society arc. pcrh.ips. 
those which thev approve of! 
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when elevated into universal principles. The project of 4 he 
so-called Re-union of the Christian Churches, of open 
diplomacVt of a single tax, of a dvil service whose members 
‘have no qualifications other than thdr personal abilities’, 
of a self-consciously planned society, the Beveridge Report, 
the Education Act of 1944, Federalism, Nationalism. Votes 
for Women, the Catering Wages Act, the destruction of 
the Austro-Hungarian Empire, the World State (of H.G. 
Wells or anyone else), and the revival of Gaelic as the offi¬ 
cial language of Eire, arc alike the progeny of Rationalism. 

The projects mentioned here are quite varied. They are all 
very interesting too, particularly for the characteristically 
Oakeshottian fonn in which they arc described. But one does 
not need to examine them very carefully in order to suggest 
that several of them at least can any day be understood and 
defended as ‘the progeny’ as much of traditionalism as of 
rationalism, and that some of them could be even better under¬ 
stood and explained in terms of the politics of ‘pursuit of inti¬ 
mations’ than of ‘the politics of Rationalism’ as Oakeshott 
defines it. In fact, Oakeshott himself in a later essay so under¬ 
stands and explains the realisation of one of these projects, 
namely ‘the technical “enfranchisement” of women’ as he 
calls it. Looking for ‘the only cogent reason', ‘the one valid 
argument’ for this reform, Oakeshott explains it as a case of 
‘an incoherence in the arrangements of the society which 
pressed convincingly for remedy’. It would appear that almost 
anything from the voles for women to the Russian Revolution 
can be explained in terms of traditionalism—^but only after 'it 
has happened. An ‘intimation’, it seems, is known only after 
it somehow gets realised. This, it is clear, hardly gives any 
nuidance in ad^'ancc about what can and should be done in 
politics, about what projects, if any. arc indeed permitted, not 
to speak of decreed necessary^, bv the politics of ‘pursuit of 
intimations’. 

Even a tentative effort by Oakeshott to suggest some con¬ 
crete reforms, say for contemporary England, in terms of the 
politics of ‘pursuit of intimations’ he recommends, dearly 
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pointing out what it docs or docs not permit, would have 
helped us to understand his political teaching better. But tliat, 
perhaps, would have been an exercise in ‘vulgar’ rationalLsin, 
and taboo to any traditionalist worthy of the name. The 
result is that while Oakeshott condemns rationalism and 
rejects ‘the abstract’ and ‘the doctrinaire’ in politics, he has 
himself nothing better to offer us in the end—despite his con¬ 
stant talk of the ‘practical’ and the ‘concrete’—than an utter¬ 
ly abstract and doctrinaire traditionalism. We know, however, 
that Oakeshotf himself, on other and rather arbitrary grounds, 
permits very little in politics. For him the best politics is that 
which does nothing bur manage ‘to keep afloat'—this is 
indeed what traditionalist politics means to Oakeshoir.^^^ 
Those who would live by his teaching reallv need to do noth- 

30. Oakc&hott, of course, denies the imputation that his politics means 
doing nothing, that according to to him 'the oflicc of governiiient is Co do 
nothing'. Generally 'averse from thange' and 'averse Irom iniiov;ition‘, and 
having, unlike the ‘Rationalist’, ‘notliing to do with innovations designed 
to meet merely hypothetical situations'. Oakesltott nevertheless ‘lias room 
for other thoughts’. What arc these ‘other thoughts' of Oakeshotc, wliat 
according to him. 'shall be on the agenda of reform’ in contempur.iis 
England? In a passage, where arguing tliat 'gosernmeni is providing rules 
of conduct' lie makes one of his all too rare forays into the re.ilin of fait. 
Oakeshotr thus answers this question: 

The current condition of human circumstances is one in wliiili new 
activities (often springing from new inventions) are coiisl.intly appe.iriiig 
and rapidly extend themselves, and in wliich In-liefs are perpetualh’ 
being modilied or discarded; and for the rule's to lie inappropriate to the 
current activities and beliefs is as unprofitable as for them to be un¬ 
familiar. For example, a variety of inventions and considerable changes 
in the conduct of business, seem now to liavc made the current law of 
, copyright itiadcquatc. And it may be thought that neither the news¬ 
paper nor tlie motorcar nor the aeroplane have vet received proper 
recognition in the law of England; they have all created nuisances tli.it 
call out to be abated. Or again, at the end of the List centiirv our 

f governments engaged in an extensise codification of large parts of our 
aw and in this manner both brought it into closer relationship with 
current beliefs and manners of activity and insulated it from tlie small 
adjusttnents to circumstances which are characteristic of the o[)er.iiioii 
of our common law. But many of these Statutes are now hopciesslv our 
of date. And there are older Acts of Parliament (such as the Menhanf 
Shipping Act), governing large and important departments of activity, 
whicli are even more inappropriate to ciirrctit circumstances. Innovation, 
then, is' called for.... 

Some 'other thoughts' indeed, for Fiigland in (he mid twentieth 
century. 
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ing but somehow keep floating. And if anything more never¬ 
theless gets done, they can always depend upon Oakeshott to 
so ‘explain* it as to claim it for traditionalism—and thus con¬ 
found the rationalist! 


VIII 

It is clear—the conclusion is in fact unavoidable—that 
Oakcshott's interpretation of politics as ‘the pui-suit of inti¬ 
mations* is incapable of offering us any positive guidance in 
pursuing political activity. 3 i The real situation is, however. 

In a set of notes. ‘The Pursuit of Intimations’, now added to his 
original essay on ‘Political Education', Oakeshott tries ‘to remove some of 
the misunderstandings it provoked' on its first publication. But really he 
does not succeed in doing anything of the sort. For he complains of 
•unfortunate misreading’, denies the criticism his essay provoked, repeats 
his own argument with little that is new or helpful, attacks ‘Rationalism' 
again and in the usual terms, and finally advises the critics ‘to think 
a^in'. Instead of answering any of the questions asked, Oakeshott ends 
these notes with a rhetorically belligerent question of his own: ‘Do you 
want to be told that in politics there is, what certainly exists nowhere 
else, a mistake-proof manner of deciding what should be done?' The 
reader will easily recognise in it a resort once again to that dogmatically 
sceptical all-or-nothing style of argument which pervades so much of 
Oakcsliott’s philosophy and which helps him evade so many real and 
awkward questions. 

Now unless one believes a priori that Oakcshott’s opinions are un¬ 
challengeable this sort of attempt ‘to remove misunderstandings’ will 
simply not do. I would suggest that Oakcshott’s repeated failure to be 
positive, here as cLsewhere, his inability' to offer some constructively help¬ 
ful guidance or programme, is, in its own way, an evidence for the now 
commonly recognised fact that conservatism, whether old or new, has been 
rarely a positive creed, a positive enunciation of principles, purposes and 
programmes. It has .always been primarily a ‘defensive’, a truly ‘negative’ 
reaction—a reaction, generally speaking, against the main direction of 
.social and historical development of our times. Once it was a reaction 
against the French Revolution and the Enlightenment principles of demo¬ 
cracy', equality and social justice. More recently, it has been a reaction 
.igv-iinst tlic Russian and later the Chinese Revolutions, and against social¬ 
ism and c'ommunism and, of course, the continuing principles of the 
earlier radical-democratic tradition. 

In this connection sec, for example, Samuel P. Huntington’s ‘Conservat¬ 
ism as an Ideology' in The American Political Science Review, Vol. LI. 
No. 2. June 1957. Huntington points out that ‘the only threat extensive 
and deep enough to elicit a conservative response today' is the challenge 
of communism'. Incidentally', speaking of ‘the threat' of communism to 
■the most Iibcr.al institutions in the world*, that is the American, Hunting- 
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much worse and far more disturbing in its implications than 
this hare conclusion would appear to suggest. 

Oakeshott insists most emphalicallv that political philoso¬ 
phy, properly understood, 'has no power to guide or to direct 
ns in the enterprise of pursuing the intimations of our tradi¬ 
tion', that ‘it will not help us to distinguish between good and 
had political projects'. This guidance or direction or help can¬ 
not come from political theory also. Oakeshott rejects all social 
and political theory, including the scientific, as so inucli 
‘abridgement’, and in so doing rejects the on!\- knowledge 
which may help us see deep and far into ‘the character’ or 
‘tradition’, into ‘the permanent interests and direction of 
movement’ of a society. He offers ns instead his own under¬ 
standing of political activit)-. But the most it can do for us. 
in his own words, is: ‘the juore profound our understanding 
of political activity, the less we shall I)e at the merev of 

toil gives .n call to liberalism in America to liquidate itself, at least tor 
•the duration of the threat’, for the sake of defending 'the achicvcmciiis 
of American liberalism’; ‘This defense requires American liberals to lav 
aside their liberal ideology and to accept the \alucs of conservatism for 
the duration of the threat’! 

In a ‘Communication’ on this article, in Tlie Amencrtii rolioVnl SciVner 
Review Vol. LI. No. 3. September 1957, Murray N. Rotlibard verv riglitlv 
points out that Huntington’s article is a cogent demonstration of tlie fact 
that conservatism ‘can only be a purely situational rather than ideational 
ideology—a defense of any existing institutions against fundamental 
challenge’. The New Conservatives, he suggests, arc quite clear about the 
nature of the enemy—and this is not communism alone; according to 
Rothbard, it is even more democratic socialism, socialism and dcmoiracv 
and even New-Fair Deals at home. But they are quite vague about their 
|X)sitive purposes, even about what they positively wish to defend: 'They 
are not really defending any more, if they ever did: they arc fighting 
against trends whicli have already and incrcasinglv prevailed’. Rothbard 
adds tiiac ‘they can unite only in opposition to the enemy, and never on 
the positive advancement of a consistent creed, their public stance lends 
always to seem purely “negative" and .situational'. 

Apropos of Huntington’s call to American liberals. Rothbard writes: 

The true conservatives in America today arc the defenders of the current 
status quo. The fact that so many former liberals h.ive shifted to the 
’conservative’ mantle is highly significant, for it seems to mean th.it 
liberals have begun to lose faith in the liberal idcologv, and must there¬ 
fore turn to tropistic conservatism as a final defense of what i.s. But if 
historical precedents arc prophetic, this means that liber.ilism is doomed 
and that cither communism or one of the ideational creeds of the Right 
opposition bids fair to become the ‘wave of the fiirurc.’ 
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plausible but mistaken analogy* the less wc shall be tempted 
by a false or irrelevant model'. And, in addition. Oakeshott 
limits very severely, altogether arbitrarily, and in advance, as 
it were, the need and possibility of deliberate, consciously 
carried out change in a society. Under the circumstances it is 
not difficult to visualise that the activity of ‘pursuit of inti¬ 
mations' will in effect be reduced to merely looking for the 
right ‘analogy’, the correct ‘model’ or the relevant 'precedent' 
in the present or past ‘arrangements’ of a society, and follow¬ 
ing it. Political activir>' will really come to mean acting on 
hunches, or guessing ‘the moves to come' and going along 
with them. And its outcome will be precisely that ‘obstinate 
refusal to budge’, that 'approach to lunacy’ empiricism or 
'pure pragmatism’, that ‘merely doing what was done “last 
time” ’ or ‘the preference for the short-cut’, which Oakeshott 
otherwise disclaims: it will be precisely that superficial, 
narrowly utilitarian and eclectic practicalism, that utterly 
ignorant tinkering, meddling and muddling through in poli¬ 
tics which Oakeshott’s argument otherwise, and very rightly 
too, seeks to condemn. 

But if carried to its logical end, and practised seriously, the 
politics of ‘pursuit of intimations’ could well mean a descent 
into plain irrationalism in politics. It is not only that a 
scepticism of the sort which Oakeshott professes and preaches, 
may well drive men to seek guidance from ‘fools’ or become 
‘dupes of every adventurer in politics* as Collingwood once 
|X)inted out: or that his deliberate disavowal of rational 
principled philosophy in politics will leave men entirely at 
the mercy, in Locke's words, of ‘doctrines that have been 
derived from no better original than the superstition of a 
nurse, or the authority of an old woman’, and grown up ‘by 
length of time and consent of neighbours, to the dignity of 
principles....’^- leave them slaves, as Engels once put it, ‘to 
the most vulgarised relics of the worst philosophies'. All this 
is indeed hound to h.appen. ‘In the absence of a more or less 


32. Locke, Essay Concerning Hitman UnHerxtondiiig, Vol. I. Book I, 
Chapter 11 . Section 22. Oxford, iSo 4 . p. 87. 
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rational theory’, Cobban says, men will inevitabK ‘fall vic¬ 
tim to an irrational onc'.Ji But it is not only indirectlv that 
Oakeshott's philosophy makes for irrationalism in politics. His 
positive teaching also tends in the same direction. 

Oakeshott’s nihilistic attack iij>on reason takes in its sweep 
all notions, as he puts it, of 'a “reason” common to all man¬ 
kind’, of ‘a common power of rational consideration', of 
‘intellectual equalitarianism’, and of men judging and decid¬ 
ing things ‘by rational argument’. Carrying this attack into 
politics Oakeshott (piestions anv and every genuine exercise 
of reason in the conduct of political aciivitv: he (juestions tiie 
validity of rntionnl discussion of ends atid means, denies the 
need for irttionnl justification of choices men make in politics, 
and generally denigrates principles as ‘abstract’—not realising 
that as the distillation of our experience they offer some 
criteria at least for judging between different purposes and 
projects and choosing the best there is. All this may well lead 
to the abandonment altogether of reason and principles and 
rational procedures In politics. What is more. Oakeshott’s 
disparagement of reason in general and of rational scieritifu 
knowledge in particular, is accompanied bv an exclusive 
emphasis on what he calls 'practical knowledge’—a knowledge 
which he virtually centres in ‘the heart’ and assimilates into 


the intuitive knowledge of the craftsman and the artist. This 
essentially untheoretical ‘practical knowledge’ and equally 
untheoretical. even romantic, concept of ‘pursuit of inti¬ 
mations’ may well make politics a matter only of craftsman¬ 
ship, artistry and connoisseiirship. Oakeshott Indeed informs 
us that ‘to acquire a mastery’, in politics or anything else, 'is 
to ac(juire an appropriate C(jnnoiswurship’. On Oakeshott’s 
interpretation, therefore, politics may well come to be regard¬ 
ed exclusively as an art. to be practised according to the 


inexpressible, essentially intuitive insight of an artist, a 
political artist that is. It may indeed be reduced to an entirely 


intuitive activity, essentially romantic and ultimately eveii 


Alfred Cobban, loc. cit.. p. 337. He adds: That is what the decline 
of political theory means in practice'. 

RR u 
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irrational. Such in important respects was the fascist under¬ 
standing of politics. Whatever the conscious intentions of 
Oakeshott himself might be, this understanding is implicit in 
his concept of politics as ‘the pursuit of intimations^34 

IX 

Fundamental to an understanding of Oakeshott's tradi¬ 
tionalism are two points which I will now proceed to 
consider. Oakeshott assumes, in the first place, that serioxu 
problems do not and will not arise in the politics of a society: 
and he argues, in the second place, that there is always a 
privileged group of men in a society who have the answers to 
whatever problems may in fact arise in the politics of that 

society. 

Underlying Oakeshott’s notion of politics as the pursuit ot 
intimations’ is the assumption that a political community is 
an essentially harmonious entity — harmonious in its exis¬ 
tence, its functioning and its development. No doubt, Oake¬ 
shott occasionally speaks of ‘serious political crisis, even 
'upheaval', in a society. But this is only to rope in everything, 
every sort of political activity and event within the ambit of 
his traditionalism in order to win the argument for the logical 
necessity of traditional behaviour in politics. Ordinarily and 
more fundamentally he speaks of ‘a single community’ or 
society whose institutions and arrangements are internally 
compatible and constitute a well-integrated whole. His con¬ 
cept of tradition and his entire case for traditionalism in 
politics imply the assumed existence of unity or harmony in 
a society. He constantly refers in a typical Burkeian manner 
to a political community's ‘common way of life’, to its ‘com¬ 
mon recognition’ of ‘its tradition' or ‘traditions of behaviour', 
to its ‘voluntary consensus of opinion', to its need and ability' 

34. Pointing out that the conception of ‘pursuit of intimations’ is ‘poli¬ 
tical romanticism at its purest’, Colin Falck writes; ‘Oakeshott would 
deny that he intends this as an apology for the kind of political irrational¬ 
ism that has its ultimate expression in the charismatic leader and the 
fascist state; but what matters is that this is the actual tendency of 
his argument’ (‘Romanticism in Politics’, loc. cit., p. 70X 
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always -to move together', to its 'rhythm and continuity' and 
to its ‘partnership between present and past’. He insists that 
a political communit>^ finds 'its guide in a principle of 
coiitimiity (which is a diffusion of power between past, 
piesent and future) and in a principle of coiisfiisiis (which is a 
diffusion of power between the different legitimate interests of 
the present)’. And Oakeshott warns us to "escape ‘the illusion 
that politics is ever anything more than the pursuit of inti¬ 
mations; a conversation, not an argument.' 

Given this assumption of unity or harmony in society and 
the coasequent understanding of politics as ‘a conversation, not 
an argument', it is clear that for Oakeshott there can be no 
clash or conflict of a fundamental nature in a political com¬ 
munity, it will never be 'a jerky, discontinuous affair'. There 
can be only minor ‘incoherencies’. only lesser maladjustments 
which require only modest reforms, only minor ‘amendments' 
of the -existing arrangements' of a society. The social and 
political development presumably free from serious tensions or 
conflicts will never involve rapid or revolutionary changes. 
Major political problems therefore will simply not arise in the 
political life of a society: its politics will never involve an 
argument'. As for the rest, the traditional or conservative style 
of politics will be quite capable of coping with the situation, of 
carrying on the necessary ‘conversation’. One may not take 
even this ‘conversational’ politics seriously for it is obviously 
not of much consequence. One could be. in the final analysis 
altogether indifferent to the politics of a society. 

This assumption of unity, of a pre-existent harmony, in a 
society is a commonplace of conservative political theory and 
even of most liberal theory, which tends by virtue of this 
assumption to be conservative rather than radical towards the 
problems of society. It is there, for exampl^n varying forms 
and subsumed under different concepts—in Burke (Providence) 
Hegel (Idea or Nation). Green (Common Good). Hobhouse 


character of contempoury American 
political theory is clearly expressed, among other things, in thc'fact that as 

lames Petras has pointed out (loc. cit.). i.fit the concept of 'onsc^suV iifd 
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(Harmony), Maclver (General Will) and several other political 
thinkers,55 and, of course, in most modern writing in defence 
of conservatism.56 It is not surprising, therefore, to find this 
assumption in Oakeshott too, subsumed in this case under the 
concept of ‘tradition’. 

Though commonly made, this assumption is altogether 
Qiatuitous so far as the contemporary capitalist—even when 
formally democratic—political community is concerned. It has 
no basis at all in the social and political reality of a bourgeois 
society. It requires indeed a privileged degree of credulity to 
see this unity or harmony in a modern class-divided political 
community, whose divisions go deep to its foundations, whose 
members are so fundamentally divided in their interests as to 

4 

turn it on important occasions into a communitv divided 
against itself, whose clashes and conflicts, born of iniquities of 
life, result at tiines in major uphcavels, whose politics, far from 
being a continuous ‘conversation’, is quite often a violent 
argument’, and whose history far from being an evolutionary 
process, proceeding from a pre-existent harmony and illustra- 
rivc only of ‘a principle of coiitinitity* or ‘conscnsiis', is full of 
bitter strugizles, class conflicts, revolutions, and counter-revo¬ 
lutions—a history, as it were, of a continuous effort at estab¬ 
lishing and re-establishing the ‘unity’ or ‘harmony^ of this 

the allied romepts ot ‘cquilibiiunC aiul 'bal.iiicc’ have virtually swamped 
the concepts of 'clc.avagc' and 'conflict'. Almond even speaks, like many 
others and much in tlic manner of earlier German conservative idealists, of 
■.t sense of communitv o\er and above politic.il decisions’ (Almond and 
\'eib.i. Cii’it riiltiiiv. Princeton. io6j. p. 400). Almond regards this ‘sense 
of comnumitv' bevond politics as the best safcgirartl against the tiisruptive 
threat of mass politics in a comnunuti', againsr the iiivolvcmcnt of the 
ordinaiv citizen in more dangerous mass movements which mav threaten 
the established ‘consensus* or ’cqtjilihriiiin’ or ‘balance’ of a communitv— 
wlikh communitv in the c.ise of Almond and also others, wc must remember. 
IS a communitv, full of cleavage and conflict, and cssentiallv 

unjust and irrational. 

jO, See ior example Quintin Hogg. Titc Cose for Conscrvntisin, Penguin 
Uook.s. 1048. Insisting on 'harmonv, not struggle’ as the ‘ruling’ principle 
of conservative political iliinging. and rejecting as ‘superficial’ anv analysis 
of politics in terms ot classes or 'the so-called class struggle' he writes; 
Conservatism derives its inspiration and seeks to base its policy on what 
Conservatives believ e to be tltc underlying imitv of all classes... their 
ultimate identity of interest, tlicir profound similarity of outlook’... (p. 31). 
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coniniunity on better or different bases. The entire evidence of 

social and historical science clearly puints in the opposite 

direction, it refutes the assumption of unitv or harmony in n 

class-divided society. Far from being true, this assumption oni\ 

helps conservative as well as liberal political theory to gloss 

over some of the fundamental problems of this society "and 

above all to evade the most important task of creating a irnl 

basis for unity or harmony in such a socictx- by abolishin» the 
classes themselves.u 


X 

If political activity viewed as ‘a conversation’ eliminates all 
serious problems from politics, elitism implicit in Oakeshoti's 
lolitical philosophy apparently takes care of the rest. Under- 
ying Oakeshott’s interpretation of politic^ as 'the pursuit of 
intimations' is the argument that the pursuit of politics is the 
exclusive concern of a traditional ruling class. This class 
possesses the retiuisite knowledge and" would, therefore, 
always know what to do in the politics of a society. 

According to Oakeshott’s theory of knowledge, discussed 
earlier, the knowletige that really matters in politics, or an\ 
other practical human activity, is ‘practical’ or ‘traditional’ 
knowledge. This knowledge is born of 'a traditional manner 
of attending to the arrangements of a society’, and its ‘normal 
expression’ too is ‘in a nistomaiy or traditional way of doin^ 

37 - If was (Ins assumption of niiilv or h.irinonv in a soiitiv hciti'^ 

byirally false, prevented Burke uliimately from'giving a (rue espl.nuiion 
of the rcNoliition in France*. He indeed condemned the Re\olii(ion iiul 
condcimied not (he cxces.scs but (he re\oIii(iou itself as an c.stess wliiJi 
sought to settle matters with the ttneien regime oiKside the framewoik of 
traditioji and conventiorj. But given the assiim[)tioii concernin'’ tlie hisic 
unity or haimonv of the Frciieh societv, he lould only explain it as iIk 
product of the false ajid pretentions theories of tlic p/iilosop/jes. rail.er 
than recognise it as springing, along with the theories of the nliiiosoplie. 
Irom (he dass-dividcd and conllict-riddcii matrix of this society itscll In 
other words, Btirke saw the revolution but misunderstood it. O.ikesiiott 
with the same assumption but with a reductionist empiricism which dis¬ 
misses all theory as incfTcctual 'abridgcnicnf and 'isostscripf, caunor even 
genuinely imsundcrstaad a revolution. Helped by his curiously inflated 

concept of tradition, lie simply refuses to sec one-unless. of course, it bv 
a genuine cataclysm'! 
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things’. It is essentially inexpressible and 'exists only in prac¬ 
tice’, ‘only in use’, ‘It is, indeed, a knowledge that is express¬ 
ed in taste or connoisseurship.’ This knowledge is available, 
therefore, only with a traditional ruling class, which has 
been practising politics for a long time. The pursuit of politics 
being, as Oakeshott repeatedly emphasises, a matter of skill 
and craftsmanship, of taste and connoisseurship, only this 
ruling class is qualified to engage in political activity, it alone 
knows ‘where to go next in the exploration of an already 
existing traditional kind of society’. This class, possessing the 
requisite traditional knowledge, has, presumably, all the 
answers to the problems of politics practised as ‘the pursuit of 
intimations’. It is for this ruling class to ‘elicit the intimations 
most worthwhile pursuing’, and to pursue them, to recognise 
the incoherencies’ which arc pressing ‘convincingly for 
remedy’ and to remedy them. The others, including the 
philosopher of conservatism himself, it seems, would do well 
to trust this class in the business it knows best, and to desist 
from asking or answering awkward meddlesome questions. 

This traditional ruling class obviously must always remain 
the ruling class. For it appears rather difficult, if not altogether 
impossible, for an outsider—though living in the same 
society he is really ‘like a foreigner, or a man out of his social 
—to gain entry into its ranks. This is so not only 
because, Oakeshott tells us, ‘there will always remain some- 
thing of a mystery about how a tradition of political bcha- 
\iour is learned’—how the conservative loves to cover the 
ugly reality of his class-rule with some ‘mystique’!—but even 
more because the ‘practical’ or ‘traditional’ knowledge, whose 
possession is a prerequisite of entrance into the class of rulers 
can neither be taught nor learned, but only imparted and 
acquired.... and the only way to acquire it is by apprentice¬ 
ship to a master,... by continuous contact with one who is 
perpetually practising it.’ ObvioiLsly, this knowledge is not 
easy to acquire. For ruling classes, if history is any guide, are 
not known to be particularly generous or free >vith 
apprenticeships’. They have generally preferred, and for 
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understandable reasons, to pick up for ‘continuous contact’ 
t^nly lackeys and servants, only ‘butlers or housemaids’, from 
ihe other classes. 

Oakeshoft himself admits that the prospects of entry into 
the ruling class arc bleak. There arc no ‘easy methods' and 
'there is no short cut to it’. The requisite political education 
or knowledge will be acquired, ‘more readily acquired’ as 
Oakeshott says, only ‘if we have the good fortune to he horn 
into a rich and lively political tradition and among those who 
are well educated politically’. He adds, however, that 'even the 
most needy society and the most cramped surroundings have 
?ome political education to offer, and we take what wc can 
get.’ 

The conclusion is obvious: the rulers rule—and others, the 
overwhelming majority of mankind, must be content to ‘take 
what wc can get’. And if there be any amongst tlicm those 
who nevertheless harbour other ambitions, they mnv. if they 
can, use influence in proper quarters ‘to be born’ more appro¬ 
priately next time! 

Oakeshott’s theory is nothing but the ‘Guardians’ ol Plato 
ail over again, 38 or the ‘natural aristocracy’ of Burke, who with 
a characteristically conservative turn of phrase, also called them 
‘the wiser, the more expert, and the more opulent', who ‘con¬ 
duct, and by conducting enlighten and protect, the weaker, the 
less knowing, and the less provided with the goods of for¬ 
tune’,39 or simply the ‘betters’ of Bagehof. With Oakeshott. 

;S. Discussing elitism in contcmpoi.iiy conscr\ali\c pliilosophy in Amc* 
rir.i. I. I.. Horowitz writes: 

The new conservatism is in theory a scries of footnotes to Platonist 
teachings. And it slioiild not he overlooked that tlic present output of 
‘defenses' of Platonism (lohn Wild. Pluto's Modern Etiemies mid the 
Theory of Nuttiral low, 1953; Ronald B. Levinson, hi Defense of Pluto, 
5953 . etc.) parallels efforts in other areas of thought to reduce tlic history 
tf culture to the history of conservatism (loc. cit„ p. 11). 

39. Burke's identification of the three groups on cither side is rather 
interesting. The not so subtle insinuation is that in human society ‘the 
Wiser, the more expert and the more opulent’ arc all one and the s-ame 
group of people, and ’the weaker, the less knowing, and the less jirovidcd' 
are one and the same also. Thus does Burke seek to provide—through simple 
semantic magic—an easy defence and justification of the unjust and iniquit- 
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too, the rulers rule and the workers work as they have indeed 
done throughout the ages in all class-divided societies. In 
theory, the claim of the few to rule is ostensibly based on their 
possession of ‘knowledge’—but the nature and the mode of 
acquisition of this knowledge have been so defined as to 
eliminate altogether the possibility of the mass of mankind ever 
coining to possess it. The right to rule is thus made to belong- 
almost naturally, to the classes already ruling. They are ‘born’ 
to the necessary knowledge and therefore ‘born’ to rule also. 
The entire argument is only an elaborate justification of the 
status quo. Oakeshott knows, of course, that in ‘our societ)' 
there is no equality of opportunity in the acquisition of know¬ 
ledge, or in anything else. But, then, equality is never a consi¬ 
deration with him, his political philosophy in fact disavows it 
completely. What is more serious, however, is the fact that 
there is no awareness at all in Oakeshott that the ruling classes 
and the elite everywhere tend to develop their own vested 
interests and to identify these with the interests of the con:- 
iininity at large, that they have an almost built-in psychologic.il 
inability to admit freedoms and rights other than their own. 
Oakeshott simply refuses to admit the elementary lesson ot 
history—Laski used to emphasise it very much—that those who 
do not share in political power will not share in its benefits 
either—not for long at any rate. 

It is doubtful if Oakeshott’s elitism is an answer to any of 

ous economic, social, and political <livisions existing in society. It is 
ol)\ious, howcscr. that these groups do not necessarily go togctficr. The 
briefest appeal to facts and logic will expose the utterly aibiirarv charactev 
of tlicsc seeiningK’ very clescr identifications. 

Burke is. however, not the only thinker to indulge in this sort of .irgu- 
inent. Many others, including Leckv for example, have spoken of ‘the wise 
.nul the rich' and ‘the foolish and the poor’. And there is Herbert Spencer 
who. in the more elaborate argument of his SocioJ .Stntirs. identified the 
l)iologica!lv fir. the economically successful, and the morally good, on the 
one liand, and the biologically unfit, the economically unsu«cssful and the 
morally bad on the other. As a matter of fact the treatment of property 
as ‘a surrogate for virtue' or as an evidence of wisdom has been quite 
common in social and political philosophy since the days of Plato and 
•\ristotlc. Needless to add that the purpose in all cases is not any different 
from Burke's—namely the defence and justlficuition of the status quo—nor 
the argument any more sound. 
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the real problems of contemporary politics, traditionalist or any 
other. It is certainly an evasion—as was Plato’s elitism in 
another age—of the problems of dcinocrntic politics. But then 
Oakeshott is not concerned with democracy at all. or for that 
matter with equality or public good or social justice—or even 
with freedom as we understand it in mid-twentieth centurv— 
that necessarily go with democracy. Oakeshott's concern, it 
seems, is solely with order and stabilits this is ilic pioblem 
of politics for him. Concern for stability is a characteristic 
conservative concern at all times. But during periods when rapit 
historical change poses a serious threat to the old order, it tend 
to become an exclusive, even obsessive concern with the domi 
nant privileged sections of this old order and its ideologues. A 
such historical junctures, not only does change become entircK 
an object of fear for the ruling minority, but this minority in 
creasingly comes to recognise security and stability ns the ^olt 
political good. It is this sort of fear of change which Oakeshot 
reflects and which explains not only his obsessive concern io 
stability, for whatever security, ‘shelter’ or 'safe harbour. hahi 
and tradition may still offer, but also his recognition aiu 
advocacy of elitism as tiic answer to the problem of politic.! 
stability. 

Elitism has always been one of the basic premises ol a! 
authentic conservatism. It is the central political ilemand ol 
contemporary conservative philosophy.4*' In whatever else 
Oakeshott may differ from this philosophv as a whole, he 
fully shares in its demand for elitism.4' This elitism is alwass 


40. C. Wriglil Mills wrote: 

Conservatism in its tlassu form is of ontrs'- tr.ullion.ilism iKiomt S'.ll- 
conscious .iiu! eliilwratcd. argumcnt.tlisc am! raiionali/cd. It also iii\ol\ts 
some 'natural aristocracy'. Sooner or later .ill rliose who rcl.ix the ijiaml 
tension of human rationality must take up the neo-Burkeian defense uf a 
tradition.d elite, for in the end. sucli an elite is the major premise of .1 
gcmiinely consersatiye ideology tr/ic Power Fine. p. 

41. One might add. though, that if O.ikeshott were not so 'seeptie.iP or 
'modern', and if he had t;d;cn his eonsers.itiMU more sciioiislv. he would 
h.iyc found it necessary to do something more to make his elite .Kiept.ihie 
to the masses, to provide it with 'stronger' support, as it were,- as for 
example, Plato (myth) or Aristotle ndeological sociologv). or Burke (religion) 
or fascism (race or nation) did. 
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the expression of an attitude of contempt or indifference to¬ 
wards the masses, an attitude in whose recesses lurk fears 
which can transform it in a single moment of genuine con¬ 
frontation into an attitude of violent, merciless hostility. This 
elitism means not only the fear and rejection of popular demo¬ 
cracy, which is obvious enough. It also involves a defence and 
justification of the continued existence of an unjust, privilege- 
based, minority ruled and self-divided society. It seeks to make 
the present class divisions of mankind—‘the schisms of 
humaniU'’—a permanent feature of social existence, which 
divisions are, it is well to remember, in their origins a histori¬ 
cal product and which in the course of further historical 
development may well cease to be.42 

Whatever the nature and implications of Oakeshott s elitism, 
one thought is irresistible: if only Oakeshott would for once 
shed his pose of bored philosophic indifference and do what 
he is ever urging the rationalist to do, that is, descend from 
the world of political mythology to the world of political 
reality, and take a good look at things as they are, and see his 
elite for what it really isl 45 

One wonders what justification Oakeshott’s elitism has, for 
example, in England, what relevance indeed it has to the reality 


As it is. Oakeshott supports his elite with a few ratlier shaky ‘logicar 
props onlv. 

4:. It is interesting to note that Oakeshott’s account of human situation, 
of iium.iii activity and intercourse’ to l>c more precise, suggests a super-elite, 
situated far above the political elite. This is the elite of ‘philosophy’ regarded 
as .iir activity of pure contemplation. This represents in another form and 
at anotlicr level the same basic divisions among men which liave been 
referred to in the text. The ‘philosophic* elite of Oakeshott. however, is 
occupied, not with meditation on nature or society, not with ‘knossing’—an 
activity which according to him is ‘boring’ when not ‘vulgar’, and always 
futile—but with ‘contemplating and delighting’, with ‘making and enter¬ 
taining mere images'. 

4 ',. As for example. C. Wright Mills has done in The Power Elite for 
the U.S.A.: and more recently W. L. Guttsmaii has done, though less 
elermitively because of his narrow ‘academic* approach and lack of adequate 
sotio-historical depth and perspective in analysis, in The British Pollh'col 
niite. London. 1965 for England. Sec in this'connection also Tom Naim. 
■The British Political Elite*. New left Review, No. 2?. Januan'-February 1964, 
\%lilch also contains highly perceptive c>oraracnt on Guttsman’s othenvise 
excellent lx)ok. 
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of its traditional ruling class, 'the traditional pscudo-aristocratic 
elite' as Tom Nairn has called it. with its archaic political habits 
and equally archaic economic wisdom and myopic vision of 
the world, with its complete failure, as Sampson puts it, ‘to 
absorb and communicate new challenges and new ideas’,44 and 
with its la dolcc vita existence, Profumo affairs, succession- 
fixing and a hundred other scandals. The fiascocs of its policy 
in every sphere are only too obvious today as also are its vaiii 
attempts to hide them under anachronistic Edwardian postures. 
Its ‘skills’, the traditional skills that Oakeshott makes so much 
of. have ‘become mere manners, and its manners. increasingK, 
affectation’. Gone arc the virtues of its ‘whole cumulative 
tradition’, ‘those of agrarian squirearcln and industrial 
laissez-faire’, and only the vices are left: ‘universal dilettant¬ 
ism and anachronistic economic liberalism’. And this when 
the situation that confronts this elite is one of unprecedented 
crisis, ‘a general malady of the whole society, infrastructure 
and superstructure—not a sudden breakdown, but a slow, 
sickening entropy.'45 

The recognition that traditionalism, including the tradi¬ 
tional social and political hierarchies, will not do has todas 
penetrated into the darkest recesses of the English mind. 
Confronted with the contemporarv crisis, though not realK 
understanding it, even a Macmillan felt compelled to tell a 
Conservative audience: 

This country has got to be prepared for cliange... we are 
still as a nation too set in our w’ays, too apt to cling to old 

44 - AlUhonv Sampson, Aimtoiny of Briinni. Uoddci and Sloiicliion, iqt):, 
p. 638. 

45 - Perry Anderson. loc. cit. pp. 50-2. 

Anderson writes: 

It is in the politic.il field proper that the present crisis has. of course, 
produced its most spcctanilar—if also in a sctisc superficial—manifest.t- 
rions. The debilitating palpitations of economic |)oIicy. tlic continuing 
duct of speculation and slums in urban life, the ignominious fiascos in 
military policy, the colossal humiliation of rejection from the Cumuion 
Market, the scandals which followed it; all these were tlic outward 
signs of (he inner disarray—and thcji demoralization—of tlic governing 
class of England, confronted with a world which had passed it and all 
its monuments by (pp. 52-3). 
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privileges, too unwilling to abandon old practices that have 
outlived their usefulness... there are too many demarcation 
lines, social and industrial—one might almost say a sort of 
caste system.46 

But what the practitioner of conservatism can clearly see, 
the philosopher of conservatism does not. Or, perhaps, he will 
not. For with Oakeshott, in the final analysis, political 
philosophy has nothing much to do with political practice. 
The philosopher, his occasional flirtations with the ‘vulgar’ 
notwithstanding, is rcallv ‘never concerned with a condition 
of things’ at all! 

XI 

What is true of Oakeshott’s elitism is in fact true of his 
conservatism as a whole, understood whether as 'a disposi¬ 
tion’ or 'a doctrine’. Whatever its value as a negative gesture 
in defence of the status quo this consen^tism has little posi¬ 
tive relevance to contemporarv social and political reality, to 
the rcfll needs and possibilities of a society in the mid-twen¬ 
tieth century. 

It may perhaps be claimed that Oakeshott’s teaching has a 
relevance, at least in theory, to the situation of a well-ordered 
and affluent society. But apart from the question whether any 
society can afford to do for long without new ideas or signi¬ 
ficant change—both of which Oakeshott generally frowns 
upon—without becoming hopelessly stagnant, it is, to say the 
least, highly doubtful if any contemporary society, certainly 
not the British or the American which Oakeshott presum¬ 
ably has in mind, is well-ordered or affluent enough to do so. 
As a matter of fact these as well as the other societies of more 
advanced capitalism in the west could today do with a great 
deal more of reason and radical change, even revolutionary 
change, than is generally admitted by their apologists. And as 
for the other societies of the non-socialist world—the socialist 


46. Quoted by Anderson, ibt’d., p. 52. 
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societies I regard as on principle coinniitted to both reason 
and changc 47 —particularlv the colonial, neo-colonial, and ex- 
colonial societies, it is obvious that Oakeshott's teaching has 
no relevance to their situation at all.4S For here, more than 
anywhere else, men need not so much to cultivate ‘the con¬ 
servative disposition’ which Oakeshott so love% and laiuU. as 
to put on ‘the heroic character’ which he so distrusts and 
denigrates. Here they must move both ‘fast’ and ‘far’ if tlie\ 
would move at all and not stagnate in conditions o! utter 
poverty, wretchedness and exploitation, it their societies arc- 
net to remain, in Basil Davidson's phrase 'a mere peripheral 
fragment of the rich man’s world’. Here men need all the 
reason the\ can muster and all the revolution thev can make, 
for thev have not onl\ to win or defend their Ireedom hut 
also build socialism or, in a fundamental sense. the\ \s lll have 
won and built nothing at all. 4 '> 


47. This (Iocs not ifi am \v.i\ iinplv th.U all is always well with tin 
pr.Kticc c»f those societies. 

48. Consider, for example, the siOiaOon of .1 societv thus desiiihed by 
President Sukarno: *... a nation who have in ilie iirst pl.ue been etonoini- 
(ally exploited and oppresved |jv impeliahsm. . . a nacioii that has lised on 
two-and-a half cents per })ers<)n per tl.is. a nation that eats todas- and 
docsti't know where tomorrow’s meal will come from, a nation tiressed in 
tatters, a nation hvinp in biokendown hovc-K. a nation bviiii* in posertv 
and destitution...' ((jiioted l)\ Brian Simon. ’The Present Predieatnent', 
Tin- Clnillriij^r of Mcirxism. p. 22). What reles.nue ituiccd does Oakeshott's 
lonsersalism base to the problems ol such a societv? 

49. President Sukarno, in his alrosc-meiuioned speech, scrv nyhtlv coii- 
(hided tliai the onlv hope of progress for siuh societies today lies in 
socialism, that people in such societies ‘cannot be otherwise than inspired 
witli socialism’. Needless to add ‘iuspiralioii’ alone is not enough, this 
must Iniild too: they must reallv move, and move both fast and far. other¬ 
wise tlicy will reach nowhere at all. ‘Soci.ilism is not a poli(\ lor tin 
timid*. L.ingc used to sav. And he was riglil in more tli.in merely economic 
sense. 

As a matter ol f.nt the need for socialism is today impeiatise esen in 
the cconomieallv more adsaneed eapit.ilist sotieties of the west, in view 
of the fact that the essential inalionalitv of cupiialisin. that is. its inhe¬ 
rent ina!)ilit\- to m.ikc a socially rational use of prodiittive lesoiincs to 
provide for the fullest possible growth .ind development of man. is becom¬ 
ing daily more pronounced. A socialist elmnge in these societies is nexes- 
sarv. in otliCM' words, to alter in a ftindamental inaniier the inhnm.m 
priorities of capitalism that Galbraith has deplored, though not explained 
(see The Affliitiil Sodrty, Pelieati. i(/>2): to stop capitalism’s ever-expaiul- 
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But it is not the specific problems of change in different 
contemporary societies or the overall revolutionary compul¬ 
sions of our age—which may well go down in history as the 
age of transition from capitalism to socialism—that I propose 
to discuss here. This is neither possible, nor very necessary for 
my purpose to do so. What I want to raise here are two issues 
of a general nature which are more immediately germane to 
mv theme. 

I suggest, in the first place, that while Oakeshott's conser¬ 
vatism may indeed have some relevance or appropriateness to 
the circumstances of a society which is static or slow-changing 
or which deliberately chooses to be stagnant or closed, it has 
none at all to those of a scientific and industrial society such 
as every contemporary society either is to a greater or lesser 
degree, or, for understandable reasons, wants to be. It has 
certainly no relevance to the circumstances of a freely compe¬ 
titive capitalist society to which Oakeshott is professedly com¬ 
mitted and whose defence and conservation is the purpose of 
liis political philosophy in so far as it has any conscious social 
or political purpose.5o Such a society simply cannot exist 


ing waste of productive resources in both public and private sectors 
that Tsuni and Baran have so well exposed (see their contributions to 
Has Capitfllism Changed? An Intcrmitioiml SyniTOsium, edited by Shigeto 
Tsuni, Tokyo, 1961); to ensure that the scientific and technological revo¬ 
lution. wliich has just begun, proceeds, both at home and abroad, con¬ 
structively and not destructively (see, for example, S. Lillcy, Automntion 
{iTtd Social Progress, London. 1957); and above all to eliminate the basic 
inhumanity of capitalism as a system of exploitation and ensure the re¬ 
covery of an alienated man and socictv'. the evidence for which alienation 
is w’rittcn large in the pages of contemporary' sociological and psychologi¬ 
cal literature of the capitalist societies (sec. for example, Fritz Pappenheim, 
The Alienation of Modern Man, Nc\%' York, 1959. and Eric and Mary 
fosephson. cd., Man Alone: Alienation in Afodern Society, New York, 
1962), and of which Marx wrote so brilliantly, and prophetically, in his 
Economic and Philosophic Manuscripts of 1844. 

On the general question of the need for socialism today see Paul A. 
Baran, The Political Economy of Growth. New Delhi, 1958, and Paul A. 
Baran and Paul M. Sweezy. Monopoly Capital, New York. 1966. 

50. In this connection it is well to note that while occasionally conced¬ 
ing the need to restrain ‘the indecent competition*, Oakeshott thoroughly 
disapproves of developments like the decline of pure competition, the 
emergence of 'the welfare state', etc. 
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without rapid change or disturbance, it ‘cannot exist without 
constantly revolutionizing the instruments of production, and 
thereby the relations of production, and with them the whole 
relations of society’.? > 

Marx and Engels had pointed out this change—‘constant 
revolutionizing of production’ and ‘uninterrupted disturbance 
of all social conditions’—as one of the distinguishing features 
of modern capitalist society, and had contrasted it with the 
‘condition of existence’ of the societies that had gone before.*- 
But what they wrote of capitalist society is in fact true of 
every modern society based on science and technology. And 
what particularly needs to be noticed is that never before in 
human history has change been so obvious, so profound and 
all-pervasive a fact of human existence, in all spheres, as in 
the mid-twentieth centur)'. Speaking of this change Robert 
Oppenheimer writes: 

This world of ours is a new world, in which the unity of 
knowledge, the nature of human communities, the order of 
society, the order of ideas, the very notions of society and 
culture have changed, and will not return to what they 
have been in the past. What is new is new not because it 
has never been there before but because it has changed in 
quality. One thing that is new is the prevalence ot new¬ 
ness, the changing scale and scope of change itself, so tliat 
the world alters as wc walk in it, so that the years of 
man’s life measure not some small growth or rearrangement 
or moderation of what he learned in childhood, but a great 

51. Marx and Engels, Mani^rsto of the Coinnuiitist Party, p. 45. 

52. They had written: 

Conservation of the old modes of production in unaltered form was, on 
the contrary, the first condition of existence for all earlier industri.1l 
classes. Constant revolutionizing of production, uninterrupted distur¬ 
bance of all social conditions, everlasting uncertainty and agitation 
distinguish the bourgeois epoch for all earlier ones. All fixed, fast-frozen 
relations, with their train of ancient and venerable prejudices and opi¬ 
nions, are swept away, all new-formed ones become antiquated before 
they can ossify. All that is solid melts into air. all that is holy is pro¬ 
faned, and man is at last compelled to face with sober senses his real 
conditions of life and his relations with his kind (ibid., p. 45). 
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upheavaLs3 

What positive relevance to the reality of this world does 
Oakcshott's conservative traditionalism have—a traditional^m 
which is so full of fear and distrust of change, which under¬ 
stands change essentially as something ^to be suffered^ or, at 
most, to be 'accommodated' to. which regards it always, m 
the first place, as deprivation’, as ‘a threat to identity , as an 

emblem of extinction' itself? i t 

Change, it has been suggested above, is the very law ot 

existence of contemporary scientific and industrial society— 
the capitalist which Oakeshott admires or the socialist which 
he abhors, or anv other. But in recognising this one must 
remember that this change is not to be blamed, as Oakeshott 
does, on rationalism. It springs rather from deeper causes, 
fu.m the very nature of such a society. But—and this is 
important—it certainly gives new value and significance to 
human reason, to the knowledge which man has. For this 
change has to be understood and coped with, it has to be 
planned and directed to proper human purposes. It is thus that 
human reason or knowledge itself becomes a most potent fac¬ 
tor of social and historical change. Oakeshott recognises, with 
Burke and most conservative political philosophy since, the 
vital connection between rationalism and radical change, be¬ 
tween reason and revolution. He docs in his own way recog- 
niw the fact that reason and change invariably go together, 
that they alwavs involve and implicate each other: to know 
is to plan change consciously, and in order to cope with 
change, to plan U consciously, that is purposefuUv, one has to 
know. This fact Marx too had recognised. But a thinker, 
scholar and ‘man of science’, Marx was ‘above all a revolu¬ 
tionary' as Engels has told us;^4 a philosopher, he was also 
fullv aware of"‘the liberating quality of practical activity'. 
In Marx. therefore, this recognition, when combined 
with a revolutionary’s truly humanist acceptance of change. 

r>. bv Max Ways. 'The Era of Radical Change', an article re¬ 

printed from fortune in Simh. December 1064. p. as. 

-54. Franz Mehring. Karl Mnrs. London. p. 512 - 
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led to an acceptance of reason also. It led Marx to aflirin that 
the function of reason, which is philosophy, is not mcrelN' to 
interpret the world but to change if.>5 that reason as philosct- 
phy is nothing if it is afraid to he revoluricjiiarv.:;'' W'irh 
Oakeshott, however, it is dilTerent. for Oakcsholi i^ In choice 
a conservative. In Oakeshott. therefore, (he rtco^nilion tnen* 
tioned above, when combined with a conservative's esseniialh' 
anti-humanist commitment to the status ciuo. leads, inesit- 
ably, to a commitment against reason also. It leads Oakesluut 
to seek, in an effort to denv reason its true function, to 
emasculate it into an ‘abridging' and ‘al)l)ieviaiini»' c.tricatiire 
of itself. It is thus that rejecting change. Oakeshott comes to 
reject reason al.so; and this rejection of reason, iti turn, fends 
to justify his prior rejection of change. It is thus that tradi¬ 
tionalism and anti-rationalism reinforce and validate each 
other in Oakeshott’s conservatism, that fear of chanue atul 
hostility to reason come to he the characteristic features of 
Oakeshotl’s political philosophy as a whole.57 


5 ). Marx wrote: 'The philosophers have oiilv nitt-rpretitf the \\oiIc] in 
Various ways; the point, however, is to c/iuiijje it' ('Tltcses on rciicrh.H'h'. 
RtoHcr in Marxist F/iilosop/ty, p. 3 j8). 

56. See. for example, Marx's 'Contribution to tlic Criticpie of Heiiel's 
Philosophy of Right'. Marx speaks of 'the teaching that man is tlie hiqlicst 
essence for tnan’, and of ‘the categoric imperative to overthrow all relations 
ill which man is a debased, enslaved, abandoned, despicable essence'. In 
the realisation of this revolutionary imperative, according to Marx, ‘tlie 
proletariat finds its spirituol weapon in philosopliy'. just as 'philosoplu' 
finds its material weapon in the proletariat'. Speaking of ‘ilic emnncipatiou 
of tnati'. he wrote: ‘The head of this emancipation is philosophy, its 
heart is the proletariat. Philosophy cannot be made a reality without the 
alxilltion of the proletariat, the prolctari.it cannot be aliolishcd witliont 
philosophy being made a reality’ (On Religion, pp. 50, 57, 58). 

57 - It is in this context that wc can also understand the contcniponirv 
conservative attack upon democracy, upon the democratic principle itself, 
wherein we arc often told that democracy is 'out' because it le.ids to ‘the 
tvrannv of maiority'. 'dictatorship', ‘communism', ‘1084’ and all the rest 
of it. Lord Percy (in his The Heresy of Democracy) has even argued that 

thorough going form, all the way from the Augnstinian 
Chiirrh to comprehensive schools, must lead to totalitarian dictatorship. 

Behind this attack on the democratic principle lies the fear of radic.il 
change in the interests of the common people which popular or radical 
democracy must always imply. It is this fear which explains the attack on 
reason and the attack on democracy whicli so characteristically go fogc- 


RR iz 



^-g reason, revolution and political theory 

But fear of change and hostiUty to reason, deep distrust of 
one and an equaUy deep sceptidsm about the other together 
with that ‘reconciUation’ with the past, or love and respect 
for what is dead’, which Oakeshott is always urging upon m, 
can hardly be regarded as an appropriate disposition ^th 
which to face and cope with the problems of change today, 
the problems of the present and future development of human 
society. Such a disposition, ‘the conservative disposition as 
Oakeshott calls it, is in fact most inappropriate. Posseting this 
disposition Oakeshott not only fears and distrusts change m 
general, but also fails or refuse.s to take a positive meaningful 
note of the change of our time. The outcome is obvious. What 
Oakeshott’s philosophy really succeeds in doing is to obscure, 
both the significant choices this change confronts us with and 
the unprecedented opportunities it offers.sS 

The other issue 1 want to raise relates to the fact that the 

ittributablc to the rationalist tradition in political theory and 
and are attnbuta ic that maioritv rule, as an institution. 

tlie most Y Jnd^^increasing tendency to produce either dictatorship 

Contemporary Capital: 

Obvio^iSf "acccVdtg^ W the best way to avoid ‘dictatorship* to 

say nothing of 'bank^ptcy’. is to institute, well m an advance, an ehtist 

*‘5 Oakeshott's philosophy is 

what most contemporary philosophy seems to have done. Certainly so 
far as ‘the mainstream of recent formal and fashionable philosophy* is 

!•■ Vi-ic Tc r.ellner ooints out. ‘consisted, in the mam, of devices 

for^iEnoring change, and thus obscured rather than illuminated the 
we face' ^Crisis in the Humanities and the Mainstream of Philosophy. 

On' *th?' loss of the pervading sense of a world in perpeWal motion' 
among the intellectuals and political thinkers of the^ Enghsh-speaku^ 
world^in this era of rapid, revolutionary changes. 

quite apposite. Pointing out the accompanying loss of faith m reason, he 

however, not the waning of faith in rc^on among 
tnals and the political thinkers of the English-speakmg world whi* 
perturbs me most, but the loss of the pervading 

perpetual motion. This seems at first sight paradoxical; for rarely has so 
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process of socisl and historical development regularly gives 
rise to situations—we speak of these situations when we legi¬ 
timately speak of ‘crisis', or ‘bankruptcy' or ‘breakdown', or 
‘collapse’, or ‘degeneration’, etc—when radical, even revolu¬ 
tionary, changes are called for in a society. Oakeshott’s teach¬ 
ing completely fails to understand, accommodate or provide 
for either such situations or such changes. It is simply irrele¬ 
vant to the problems of such situations. 

In thinking of such situations, there is. of course, always 
‘this consideration’, as Dr Johnson once put it, ‘that if the 
abuse be enormous, nature will rise up and claiming her 
original rights overturn a corrupted political system'. But 
what I have in mind at the moment are not so much the 
abnormal as the more normal or organic causes which give 
rise to such developments, to situations of real crisis in a 
society. In other words, what has to be recognised is that 
such situations arise from time to time, as part of the regular 
dialectics of social and historical process. Their causes are of 
course varied, extremely complex and at different levels. At 
the most general or fundamental level. Marx, for example, 
located them in the fact that ‘at a certain stage of their deve¬ 
lopment, the material forces of production in society come in 
conflict with the existing relations of production, or—what is 
but a legal expression for the same thing—with the property 
relations within which they had been at work before.' ‘From 
forms of development of the forces of production, these rela¬ 
tions turn into their fetters.’ And these fetters have to be 

much superficial talk Iiecn heard of changes going on around us. But 
the significant thing is that change is no longer thought of as achieve¬ 
ment. as opportunity, as progress, but av an object of fear. When our 
political and economic pundits prescribe, they have nothing to offer us 
but the warning to mistrust radical and far-rcaching ideas, to shun 
anything that savours of revolution, and to advance—if advance we 
must—as slowly and cautiously as we can. At a moment when the 
world is changing its shape more rapidly and more radically than at any 
time in the last 400 years, this seems to me a singular blindness, which 
gives ground for apprehension, not that the world-wide movcmoit will 
be stayed, but that this country—and perhaps other English-speaking 
countries—may lag behind the general advance, and relapse helplessly 
and uncomplainingly into some nostalgic b.nckwater (op. cit., p. 151). 
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broken, ‘burst asunder’, if the further material and spiritual 

progress of society' is to be ensured.59 

Thus, according to Marx, arise situations of deep social crisis, 
of social revolution itself. At such times the particular interests 
of the ruling class, vitally interested, as its prime beneficiary, 
in the preservation of the existing pattern of social and property 
relations, conic into conflict with the interests of society as a 
whole, which interests demand a fundamental change in these 
relations, in the now relatively obsolescent social structure.^*^ 
A veritable gulf opens at such times between society'’s poten¬ 
tiality and its performance in satisfying human needs. And not 
‘s-mafl and slow changes’, which do not endanger the existing 
pattern of social relations and which the ruling class is there¬ 
fore always prepared to admit, but fundamental, revolutionary 
ebannes in this pattern become imperative if the society is not 
to stagnate and decay, if the ‘existing and maturing possibilities 
for society’s further advancement, for further growth and 
development of all its members are not to be saciificed in 
favor of the interest of the dominant class in the continuation 


50 Marx. Cntinuf of Political Ecotiomy. p. 12. One of the basic argu- 
ments for socialism today is that the new forces of production being 
made available bv contemporary scientific and technological ads.ancc 
demand, for their' proper, rational utilisation, a corresponding change m 
the relations of production of capitalism. As S. Lilley wntes: Three is no 
ultimate escape from the fact that capitalism, well though it worked m its 
rime is not a suitable economic structure for making beneficial use of the 
advanced techniques of today and the even more advanced techniques of 
tomorrow.... There is no ultimate way forward except that of changing 
the whole economic system into a socialist one lop. cil., p. 215). 

f>o This conflict of^ interests is inevitably reflected in the ideological 
sphere and the mainspring of social change is to be found in the idca.s 
atul ideologies which express the radical or revolutionarv' requirements of 

ihc new situation. , ., , ., , • u- 1 

Making the distinction benveen ‘two kinds of idcology—ideologics whiclt 

obscure, mystify retility .mtl ideologies which lay bare, rcvetil rcfllity’. Lange 

writes: r j • 

Ihe cLtss whose social existence is based on the relations of production 

which arc at odds with the requirements of the development of the 

productive forces, together with the strata whose ^sition is linked with 

.1 supcrsmicmrc which cannot survive if the relations of production are 

ihaiigcd. lend to obscure, to mystify reality, trying in this way to 

w'caken the forces demanding the alteration of social relations (op. cit., 

1 >. -$50). 
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of the established social ordcr.’<^' 

Marx's analysis of social and historical change is not what 
we are immediatclv concerned with. This analysis is. of course, 
central to any real understanding of the nature and problems 
of contemporary change—and this is as true of change in the 
more advanced societies of capitalism as in any other. But I 
have made a reference to it only in order to focus attention on 
the fact—and this is what we are j)rimarils concerned with 
here—that whatever their causes, ultimate and immediate, and 
whatever their specific nature, situations of deep economic, 
political and social crisis are today, as in the past, an integral 
part of social and historical development. These situations can 
occur in different spheres and at different levels of life of a 
society and they can as well take the lorm of ‘a sudden break¬ 
down’ as of ‘a slow sickening entropy’, or may have the elements 
of both. The important point is that titey always demand pre¬ 
cisely those large-scale changes, ‘consciously planned and deli¬ 
berately executed’, which Oakeshoti’s conservatism simply does 
not permit; they may demand even revolutionary changes. Tiie 
full poverty of Oakeshott’s empiricislir traditionalism, its utter 
inadequacy, even dangerous irrelevance, wlien conlronlcd witli 
such situations is loo obvious to he dilated upon. Siidice if to 
state that in a situation of real cri.is. a purely pragmatic poliev, 
a policy of unprincipled ‘pursuit ol intimations’, could well 
turn out to be only an exercise in futililv, which may even 
prove fatal. And to the extent suih a policy, a policy of ‘small 


6 i. Paul Baran. *Oii the Nature ol Marxism’, loc. lit. At such historical 
junctures the confrontation of social ro.ilit\' with reason, a really ol)jcctiv<.- 
inquiry into society and its devclopnicul, tiKikcs clear the need for funda¬ 
mental rcvolutioiuiry clianges. It reveals not only the inationality of the 
existing social order hut also the principle and the possibility of a better 
and more rational social order. It thus •Ihtoiiics at once one of the most 
rcspoosiblc activities of the time and one of rlie most powerful engines t>f 
humanism and progress’. But. for the same reason, it also becomes a liighl\' 
suspect and dangerous activity from the point of \icsv ol ilic existing 
social order. Puiiitiug this out Baran urilcx: 

It is precisely then tliat the confrontation of reality with reason is 
proscribed by the ruling class, is persecuted .is subversive hv its police, is 
condemned as sacrilegious bv its priests, and is decried as nictaphvsical 
and unscientific by its ideologists <p. ^6^). 
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and slow changes^ which Oakeshott permits, succeeds, it may 
well condemn a society to a greater or lesser degree of stagna¬ 
tion, condemn it to stagnate into what C. P. Snow has called 
an ‘existentiar society.^^ Needless to add this inability or 
refusal to change radically, to change ‘in the significant sense^ 
as Snow puts it, is bound to impose, as it always has, a very 
heavy cost on its victims, the poorer and underprivileged 
classes of such a society. 

It seems to me that Oakeshott’s conservatism, with its 
aversion to ‘innovation—‘innovating’, he insists, is ‘always an 
etniivocal enterprise—and its preoccupation with the worth 
of ‘the merely traditional, customary or habitual, completely 
misses the truth of Bacon’s aphorism that ‘the froward retention 
of custom is as turbulent a thing as an innovation’ (On 
vatiotis). In its satisfaction with the present—occadonal refer¬ 
ence to the ‘voice’ of future notwithstanding—and its obs^sive 
concern for the conservation and continuity of the existing 
order, it is altogether oblivious of what Jawaharlal Nehru once 
referred to as the ‘terrible costs of not changing the existing 
order’. It is so taken up with the desire only ‘to move together’, 
that it ignores altogether the desirabihty, imperative on occa¬ 
sion, of moving both ‘fast’ and ‘far’. It simply refuses to 
recognise that there are times in social and historical develop¬ 
ment, times of real crisis, when the ‘existing arrangements’ of 
a society are indeed found to be unworkable and intolerable. 


62 C P Snow, Science and Government. London 1961. p. 80. Snow 
extremes his c^n^em over the fact that the more advanced soaeues o 
c^Sitalism in the west arc fast becoming ‘existential. Speaking of 

dancers and our losses of hope', he writes: , « 

One of those dangers is that we are beginning to shrug off our sense of 

^^^h^s^'triic all over the West. True even in the United States. *ough 
to a lesser extent than in the older societies of Western Europe. We are 
becoming existential societies—and we arc living in the same world with 
future^irected societies. This existential flavour is obvious in our art. 
In fact, we arc becoming unable to accept any other kind ot art. it is 
there to be seen in quarters much nearer the working mechanism ot our 
society, in the deepest of our administrative arrangements.... We se^ 
to be flexible, but wc haven’t any model of the future before us. In the 
signifleant sense, wc can't change. And to change is what we have to do 

(pp. 79*80). 
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when the old and the traditional, in thought and in practice, 
becomes really moribund, when traditions inherited from the 
past turn into empty shadows of themselves, incapable of giv¬ 
ing guidance to men who still so desperately cling to them, and 
when, therefore, the ‘traditional ways’, including all ‘politics 
piously attached to traditional ways', which Oakeshott com¬ 
mends, have indeed nothing to offer and the only way out is a 
new way out; when men must perforce leave ‘the known’ and 
*the familiar’ behind and 'sail uncharted seas’, even ‘navigate 
the unknown’. Above all, Oakeshott's conservatism gives no 
sense of being aware of the fact that given the crisis as well as 
the scientific and technological revolution of our time, ‘if we 
do not know how to make large-scale changes of our choosing, 
then we probably never will, since large-scale changes not of 
our choosing seem so liable to come and break us .^5 

There is no doubt that Oakeshott’s political philosophy, at 
its best, recognises and does full justice to the slow and conti¬ 
nuous, the quantitative or evolutionary, aspect of the process 
of social and historical development. But it completely fails to 
recognise and do justice to the ‘jerky’ and ‘discontinuous’, the 
qualitative or revolutionar>'. aspect of this process. Oakeshott 
seizes upon one aspect, the former, and treats it as if it were 
absolute. He in fact elevates this onc*sidcdncss to the status of 
a theory—his theory of traditionalism as a defence of conser¬ 
vatism. 

But, then, it is one thing to make a theory and quite another 
to make it true also, make it true in this case of a political 
reality which faces us at every step with the fact or choice 
of radical, revolutionary changes. It is not surprising therefore 
that confronted with this reality, with the social and historical 
experience of our time, Oakeshott’s traditionalism shies away 
from it, seeing the terrible, yet terribly magnificent counten¬ 
ance of cliange in the mid-twentieth century,'-4 it grows 


63. M. O. Milligan, he. cit., p. 57 - 

64. In a brief but brilliant sketch, in the eoncliidjng ch.ipter of What 
is History.? Carr has well brought out the nature and dimensions of con¬ 
temporary change. Pointing out that in the change of our limes 'the social 
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levolution and the technological revolution and the scientific revolution 
are part and parcel of the same process', Carr writes: • 

The middle years of the twentieth century find the world in a process 
of change probably more profound and more sweeping than any which 
has overtaken it since the mediaeval world broke up in ruins and the 
foundations of the modern world were laid in the fifteenth and sixteentli 
centuries. The change is no doubt ultimately the product of scientific 
discoveries and inventions, of their ever more widespread application, and 
of developments arising directly or indirectly out of them. The most 
conspiaious aspect of the change is a social revolution comparable with 
that which, in the fifteejith and sixteenth centuries, inaugurated the rise 
to power of a new class based on finance and commerce, and later on 
industry. 

Carr draws our attention particularly to two aspects of this liistoric 
change. It is ‘a change in depth, and a change in geographical extent’, botlt 
implying a tremendous ‘expansion of reason’, that is, ‘increase in the 
numbers of those who learn to think, to use their reason'. 

With regard to the first aspect Carr points out that functions and posvers 
of reason have come to be extended to increasingly new spheres of human 
existence. Man today seeks through conscious exercise of reason not only 
to harness the forces of nature to his purposes, to transform his natural 
environment. Imt also to reshape his society in a planned manner, to 
transform his .social environment as well. He writes: 

The primary function of reason, as applied to man in society, is no longer 
merely to iiucstigate. but to transform: and this heightened consciousness 
of the power of man to improve the management of his social, economic 
.md political affairs by the application of rational processes seems to me 
one of the major aspects of the twcnticth-ccntury revolution. 

Of the other aspect C.irr writes: The second aspect of the progressive 
revolution through which wc arc passing is the changed shap6 of the 

norld_ After some 400 years the world centre of gravity has definitely 

siiiftcd away from Western Europe.’ Pointing out that ‘Western Europe, 
logetlicr with the outlying parts of the Englisli-speaking world, has become 
.III appanage of the North American continent, or. if you like, an agglo¬ 
meration in which the United States serves l>oth as {wwor-housc and as 
lOiUrol-lower' and that 'it is by no moans cle.ir that the world centre of 
uravity now resides, or will continue for long to rc.side. in the English- 
vpeakng world witli its Western European annex', Carr writes: 'It appears 
to be the great land-mass of eastern Europe and Asia, with its extensions 
into Africa, which today calls the tune in world affairs’. 

One might add, with rcfercncf to the first asi>cct of today's historic 
t.liange pointed out by Carr, that the fullest extension of reason to the 
management of economic and social arrangements of society is precisely 
what socialism, in one of its rcutr.il features, meant to Marx. Nfarx wrote 
rhat socialism is nolhing but ‘the fact that socialized man. the associated 
producers, regulate ilieir interchange with nature rationally, bring it under 
their common control, instead of being ruled by it :1s by some blind power: 
that they .arcomplish their task with the least cxpendituix’ of cncrg\- and 
under conditions most adequate to their human nature and most worthy 
of it’ (Cnpital. VoL III, Kerr cdn., p. 954). 

•But’, Marx immediately added, ‘it alwavs remains a realm of necessity. 
f’e>ond it begins that development of hum.in jxjwer. which is its own end. 
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suspicious and fearful of change itself. In theory it fights 

•logical’ battles against it. In practice it ends up preaclnng a 

do-nothing conservatism of ‘pursuit of intimations . 

This do-nothing conservatism Oakeshott buttresses willi what 
is virtually a know-nothing theory of knowledge. The two. as 
suggested earlier, go together, thev continuously justify and 
validate each other in Oakeshott’s social and political philo¬ 
sophy. It may he that a society which is static and stagnant, 

deliberately or otherwise, will be able to get along with the 

help only'of the ‘practical’ or ‘traditional’ knowledge whicli 
Oakeshott has to offer. But men in any other society, certainly 
in a modern, science- and technology-oriented societ)'. need to 
have lots more to be able to cope with its problems successfully. 
They need till the knowledge they can have, above all the 
higiier scientific knowledge about the dynamics of social change, 
to^he able to direct the processes of change to their own ends, 
to ‘design and execute’, in a collective organised manner, large- 
scale changes of their own choosing.'’* 


tlic true realm of freedom, wliich. Imwever. e.iii llouriUi milv upon tli.it 
realm of aecessitv as its basis’. 

6 s. SiKakiiig ol change ii\ contcmpoiarv society and ol uim.m resixfo- 
sibility in this regard. M.»x W.iv-s clearlv recognises the need of knosvkdgc 
lo cope with 'the radiwl change around us’. He in f.ict attnlmtcs tlie gross th 
in recent years of svhat he calls ‘the kiiosvledge industiy . tlic rcmark.ible 
-rowth of activities concerned svilh ’the prodnci.on. more p.irricularl> 
widi 'the processing and distribution of knosvlcdge-a!I the tc.iciung. tlie 
text books, the iournalisin. the advertising, .ind other forms of commumca- 
tioti', to the need of coping witli the prohlcius created !>> radical change 

js a condition of life* (loc. crt.). 

I cannot here uo into the merits ot Mox Ways argument as a whole. But 
what he says alxn.t 'the knowledge hnlnstry’. its general relcwirrcc notwitin 
Standing, calls for some critical comment. It seems to me tliat Ins use of 
the term ‘knowledge’ is rather loose and ambiguous. If not open to down¬ 
right objection, it certainly dcmand.s that verv serious jjuahfications be- 
nude For much of what Max Ways includc^s in ‘the knowledge .ndustrv- 
much of jountali.sm. advertising, v.srious communu-ation media like c.neimi 
and television, etc., to say nothing of c-ertam sorts of teaelung and text- 
Ixjoks-has often enough hardly anvthing to do with knowledge, its pro¬ 
duction. processing or distribution, as we r.ghtlv understand tltese Mudj 
of it cvcii involves—for example, '\n |)oln>cal )ounMlism and commercial 
idvertisinc—a gross abuse of knowledge, of reason .and rational processes. 
It involve large-scale exploitation of unconscious ppchological urges of 
the massc-s, a tr.iding on their irraliunalism, and re.illv constitutes techni- 
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If I have insisted that men are today not devoid of sdenti- 
ficallv valid knowledge about society and social change» this 
does not in any way imply an underestimation either of the 
present limits of this knowledge or of the urgency of acquiring 
much more of it. This insistence becomes necessary only in 
view of the scepticism which is today prevalent in western 
philosophy, both academic and not so academic. Theories, more 
or less sophisticated, abound, as Dunham has told us, ‘which 
preach paralysis—which tell us that we can’t know or can’t 
do'. Scepticism is in fact the vogue today, the academic fashion 
par excellence. And the power of fashion is great. Oakeshotr 
himself is very much in the fashion. But fashion, in philosophy 
at least, is never somethina merely frivolous or fortuitous. It 
is always ‘a true and revealing thing'. And contemporary 
scepticism is truly revelatory, at the philosophical level, of the 
dominant conservative or ‘existential’ mood of the societies of 
western capitalism. This scepticism thus lacks real validity and 
wc must reject it. Today we do possess sufficient knowledge, 
with a reasonably high degree of reliabilit)*, about man and 
society, and about the dynamics of social change, to be able 
to plan and execute large-scale changes of our own choosing. 
Only wc must learn to value what we have and choose to use 


ques not of communicating or distributing rational scientific knowledge, 
but of what Oscar Wilde once called liitiing below the intellect’. (Adl.u 
Stevenson, who was twice a victim of these techniques during his Presiden¬ 
tial election campaigns in the United Stales, once sorely complainc'd: Tho 
idea that you can merchandise candidates for high office like breakfa.st 
cereal... is the ultimate indignity to tbc democratic process.’—Vance 
Packard. Tbc Hiddoj Persuaders, Peng\iin, 1961. p. 164), 

Putting it briefly, "hat Max Wavs cnphcmistically calls 'the knowledge 
industry’ is quite often only 'the opinion business', or 'the persuasion 
industry' as Pearson and Turner have called it in their book of the same 
title, which manipulates the public for hire in the interests of the rich 
and powerful, of the ruling classes of a monopoly capitalist society. Aiul 
not a few of the persons employed in Max Ways’ 'knowledge industry’, 
far from being the proud producers, processors or distributors ot 
hfiowledge, far from being knowers or thinkers, seekers or guardians of 
truth, arc really poor 'persuaders’, open or hidden, conscious or uncon¬ 
scious, in the scrsicc of the status quo and its sv.stcm of privilege and 
private profit. 
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it with courage and confidence.^^’ 

What we need, in other words, is to adopt a positive atti¬ 
tude to both social change and human knowledge. Wc need 
to possess, as Carr has put if. ‘a sense of change as a progres¬ 
sive factor in history, and belief in reason as our guide for the 
understanding of its complexities.’^‘7 Thus alone can we direct 
change to our chosen purposes, and ‘plan for both security 
and freedom’, as Popper puts it. in a world full of unprece¬ 
dented change and flux.^S Merely to ‘love the past, or to 
enter into ‘partnership’ with it, or to somehow 'keep afloat’ 
in the present, has never been deemed enough by men. It is 
certainly not enough for us today. It is perhaps not even 
possible. Today more than ever before, we need to win know¬ 
ledge and understanding of our past and present in order to 
save the present and build a better future on it. We need to 
acquire all the knowledge we can and use all the knowledge 
we have in order to survive the change of our time and give 
it the quality of progress. This is as much our right as our 
responsibility. 

Suspicious of social change and sceptical about human 
reason, Oakeshott would deny us this right and responsibility. 
He chides the rationalist for not knowing ‘that the world did 
not begin in the twentieth century’. But. then, nor did 
human knowledge and understanding which have tnndc the 
world what it is today. What is more. Oakeshott himself 
icems to forget that the world does not end in the twentieth 

century cither. 


66 One might add tliat in doing so wc must not either light shy of 
Marxism and the knowledge it makes available or possible, or ever forgu 
what Whitehead, believing in man’s ability to control his \jorld pretn 
well, always used to point out: 'to give up solving problems 1k'C.iiisc they 
arc difficult is treason to the human race’. 

67. Carr. op. cil., p. 148. 

68 One would fully endorse Popper’s proud .ind passionate plea m this 
regard. Speaking of ‘the cross of humaneness of reason, of responsibility 
which wc must carry ‘if wc wish to remain human, he writes: Wc must 
go on into the unknown, the uncertain and insecure, using what reason 
wc may have to plan for botli security <md freedom (Tlic Open Society 

and its Enemies. Vol. I. p. loi). 


CHAPTER IV 


Of Economics and Politics 


Oakeshott’s fear and suspicion of change is, in the final 
analysis, only a corollary of his basic commitment to the 
status quo, to the contemporary capitalist socict\^ Illastrative, 
as it were, of his satisfaction, even if somewhat bored and 
ambiguous, with things as they are, of the nature of hLs 
sympathies as well as his prejudices, and of the limits of his 
sociological insight and comprehension, are Oakeshott's two 
essays, ‘The Political Economy of Freedom’ and "On being 
Conseryatiye’. Here Oakeshott for once deals, more or less 
concretely, with some of the basic issues of contemporary 
economics and politics. These essays lack the usual subtlety 
and sophistication of Oakeshott’s argument. But they are 
neyertheless significant because they make explicit the sort of 
political commitment which lies beliind his more abstract, 
and occasionally even obscure, ‘academic’ or ‘philosophical’ 
essays, wherein he is professedly concerned only to ‘analyse' 
and ‘understand’, to ‘describe’ and ‘explain’, and not to 
'jecommend' a ‘programme or policy’ or to offer 'warrants for 
conduct’. It is clear, howeyer, from our discussion so far, that 
despite his repeated and emphatic disclaimers of evaluatiye or 
prescriptive intent—which sometimes make one feel that he 
is perhaps protesting too much—Oakeshott’s so-called ‘des¬ 
criptive’ or ‘explanatory’ philosophy contains not only sub¬ 
stantial political doctrine but also one which is comfortably 
conformist and conservative in its practical implications.* 


1. It is nowadays generally recognised, as Gcllncr has observed, that the 
‘philosophical' or ‘conceptual’ investigaiions 'are seldom or never separ- 

n!)le from cither substantive ones or from evaluation_In fact, “analvscs” 

•ihnost always plainly do have evaluative implic.jtions’ (Words and Things, 
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The two essays now under consideration throw imporiant 
light on the nature of this doctrine. They directly reveal not 
only what Oakeshott docs or does not permit in politics hut 
also the sort of practical purposes which his philosophy as a 
whole may ho said to serve. 

‘The Political Economy of Freedom’ was written, it is \st!i 
to remember, in 1949 ^v'th a Labour government in power in 
England. Oakeshott, ‘a genuine libertarian’, apparently felt 
that the very hand of tyranny was upon his country. And lie 
moved into the battle in defence of ‘liberty’ with a cliaracter- 
istically conservative invective, reminiscent in main ways of 

Burke’s performance in another age. 

In this essay, Oakeshott proclaims his ‘love’, indeed his 
‘passion for libcrts'’ at a time when, he bemoans, ‘other loves 
have bewitched us’. He speaks of ‘the lenders of fashion, the 
intellectual dandies of the Fabian Society' and ‘liteir hastih' 
composed syllabus of errors’, of ‘“this sophisticated genera¬ 
tion’’, which knows all the answers but is sadlv lacking in 
education’. He rails against 'the influence of misguided 
journalists and cunning tyrants', of ‘the small v(jca! section 
of our society’, who dare put ‘freedom of speech’ above 'the 
right to private property’—‘the major part of mankind . 
Oakeshott insists, ‘has nothing to say; the lives of most men 
do not revolve round a felt necessity to speak . He informs us 
that ‘with eves focussed upon distant horizons and minds 
clouded with foreign clap-trap, the impatient and sophisticat¬ 
ed generation now in the saddle has dissolved its partnership 
with its past'—a partnership which Oakeshott tells us eke- 
where not even the most violent rcvoluiioiiiirie.s enn cvci sne- 
ceed in dissolving. And he gives tlie solemn warning that 'ilu- 

pp 26 v 4). And Bcnuird Crick lias rijilnlv out tliai •.u-.ulcnuo 

conservatism' is verv often 'a great smuggler of content and s..fM.nne 
under the guise of talking simpiv about method, education, .m.l philoso¬ 
phy' (In Defence of Politics, p. iio>. 

Tlicsc observations seem to apply fnllv to the more im|>ort.in plnloso- 
phicaP or 'academic' essays of Oakeshott. Tlie two essays now being dis¬ 
cussed only serve to bring out much more clearly the subst.nntne or 
'evaluative implications', tlic 'content and substance, of Oakeslu.tts poli¬ 
tical philosophy as a whole. 
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government of a collectivist society can tolerate only a very 
Inniteil opposition to its plans; indeed, that hard-won distinc¬ 
tion, which is one of the elements of our liberty, between 
opposition and treason is rejected: what is not obedience is 
sabotage’. 

All this Oakeshott writes not about some Jacobin or Bolshe¬ 
vik dictatorship, but about a Labour Party, v/hose difference 
from the Conservative Partv. that is the real difference, has 
persistently eluded scholars. Only recently, for example, Robert 
McKenzie has informed us that between these two rival con¬ 
tenders for political power in England 'the “agreement on 
fundamentals” is today very nearly as izrcat as it has ever 
heui in the modern histors- of British politics'll One indeed 


2. R. T. MiKciv/ic, Bntisli Poliiicnl Purtu’s, London. iq 5>. P- ^Sr. 
MiKcnzic 'vritc's tnii:r alia: ‘After he had examined the Consci*\arivc and 
l.ibcral r.irt\' org.tni/ations almost half a century ago, A. L. Lowell wrote: 
••Roth are shams, but with this difference, that the Conservative organi- 
y.Uion is a tr.uispareiit. arid the Liberal an opaque sham.” It can be argued 
tli.ii if the \vord "Labour” is substituted for "Liberal” there is a sense in 
wlutli Lnweli's remark is cqtially appropri.ate today’ fp. 5S!). 

It v\ill not be irrelevant to |>oint out that today similar siUiation 
obtains in several other Iwurgeois democratic political communities of the 
West, oti both side’s of the Atlantic. Most western political theorists are 
in fait genemllv .agreed that today ‘the differences between the left and 
the right in the Western democracies are no longer profound', that ‘the 
ideological issues dividing left and right (have) been reduced to a little 
more or .1 little less government ownership and economic planning’, and 
th.it it reallv niaki's no difference 'which political party controls the 
ilonu'stic policies of individual nations' (S. M. Lipset. Politicul Man, 
London, loOo, pp. 404-<’). Herbert Tingsten goes even further to point out 
tli.it ‘ilie gnat controversies have... been liquidated in all instances', and 
tliat ’tlic actual words ''socialism" or "liberalism” arc tending to become 
mere hononlics. useful in connection with elections atid political festivi¬ 
ties' (Stability and Vitality in Swedish Democracy’. The Political 


Quarterly, No. 2. iQ’j';. p. 14s). 

Tivs is a development which, among other tilings, makes nonsense of 
i!ic cliche, so beloved of academic political seicncc, that the existence of 
two or more opposing political parties offers voters a real choice between 
• litcrnative proerammes and is. therefore, the sine qua non of democratic 
form of government. This apart. I venture to suggest that this very signi* 
licant development is an expression, at the political party level, of the 
■.une dominant conservative or ‘existential’ mood of the societies of 
western capitalism, which, at the philosophical level finds expression. 
I ll*'Jig other forms, in tlecp scepticism .il>out human reason or knowledge. 
Ir is iiiJa.itive n >t ' nuuh of the Right I’cconiinc ‘progressive’ or 
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wondeis, therefore, what Oakcshott must really think of his 
Conservatives! 

‘Collectivism’, Oakcshott tells us. is one of 'the two great 
contemporary opponents of libertarian society' , the other 
being what he calls ‘syndicalism’. ‘Collectivism’ is in fact the 
‘enemy' of ‘a free society’ which is attacked and pilloried 
throughout this essay. And, according to Oakcshott, ‘collec¬ 
tivism in the modern world. .. stands for a managed society, 
and its other titles are communism, national socialism, social¬ 
ism, economic democracy and central planning . The making 
of even elementary distinctions Is of no importance at ail in 
Oakeshott’s social and political theory! 

Liberty, Oakcshott repeatedly insists, depends above all 
upon the maintenance of ‘the right to private property . He 
in fact makes the two, liberty and private properly, virtually 
synonymous with each other, Oakcshott simply' docs not 
know, or perhaps he does not care to know, cither the mass 
of unfreedom which capitalism—as a system of private pro¬ 
perty and wage slavery that throws men at the mercy of the 
blind forces of the market—produces at all levels in society, 
or, how often and how easily in our time liberty has been 
crucified, as Caudwell once put it, ‘upon a cross of gold’! J 


‘forward-looking’, as of the established Left, for various historical reasons, 
surrendering its position, politically as well as idcologirally. and linaily 
coming to accept the legitimacy of the bourgeois social order. 

j. Of cotirsc. always. ‘In the name of personal freedom' (The Concept of 
Freedom, London. 1965. p. 75 )- CaudwcU's essays arc among the best 
studies of the profoundly rich Mar.xist concept of freedom. 

The profound moral validir>- of Marx’s condemnation of capitalism as a 
system of unfreedom, the universal moral element in his concept of free¬ 
dom. is thus acknowledged by faetjues Maritain in True Huttidiiism: Marx, 
he writes, ‘had a profound inttiifion. an intuition which i.s to my eyes the 
great lightning fla.sh of truth which traverses all his work, of the condi¬ 
tions of hctcronoiny and loss of freedom produced in the capitalist world 
by wagcsiavcry. and of the dehumanization with which the possessing 
classes and the proletariat alike arc thereby simultanconslv .stricken' 
(quoted by Harry Slochowcr. No Voice is Wholly Lost. I.oiulon. loV*. 

pp. 220-1). 

Incidentally, Slocliower’s excellent chapter. The Marxist Idea of the 
Universal Man', is one of the earliest discussions, in the Frujlish language, 
of the powerful humanist theme in Karl Marx, wherein lie draws atten¬ 
tion to Marxism's ‘absolute notion of man', ‘its anti-tof.i!it.irian concept 
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Speaking of ^private property ’ and of every man's ^right' 
to it, Oakeshott informs us that there are no ‘categorical dis¬ 
tinctions' bet^veen ‘different kinds of property', between 
‘personal and real property, chattels, property in a man's own 
physical and mental capacities and property in the so-called 
means of production'; they are all ‘forms of power', and 
‘incidentally spring from the same sources, investment, inheri¬ 
tance and kick'. We are thus all of us property owners, and, 
therefore, free—the capitalist exploitation and wage-slavery 
is, presumably, only ‘so-called’! 

Oakeshott writes of 'a right to private propert^^ .. which 
allows to every adult member of the society an equal right to 
enjov the ownership of his personal capacities and of any- 
thino else obtained by the methods of acquisition recognised 
in the society*. This certainly seems to secure for all. at any 
rate for the bulk of humanity, at least one ‘equal right’—the 
right to be exploited! 

Oakeshott further tells us: 'a man is not free unless he 
enjoys a proprietary right over his piersonal capacities and his 
lalxuiv*. and ‘no such right exists unless there are many poten¬ 
tial employers (or purchasers) of his labour. Freedom, he 
therefore concludes, ‘implies private property in resources 
other lhan personal capacity'. In other words, the capitalist, 
according to Oakeshott, is a capitalist—for the sake of the 
worker’s freedom!4 

Oakeshott goes on: ‘All monopolies arc prejudicial to free¬ 
dom. but there is good reason for supposing that labour mono¬ 
polies are more dangerous than any others'. ‘Their appetite 
for power is insatiable', their activity simply ‘scandalous’. *A 
society in the grip of such monopolies’, Oakeshott says, 
'would cnj()\- less freedom than any other sort of society'. One 

of llic iiulivichial’. and ‘the humanistic criterion of its ethics’, which 
critics have so often missed or obsaired. 

4. This is. iucidcntallv. nothing new or original. As long ago as 1848. 
Marx and Engels summed up the wisdom, ‘the last word’, of what thev 
called ‘conscTvaU>c or bourgeois socialism’ in the phrase: 'the bourgeois is 
a bourgeois—for the benefit of the working class’ (Mnnifesto of the Coin- 
nninist Portv. p. 84). 
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may, therefore, well begin the fight for freccloni, as, for 
example, the fascists did, by breaking up the trade unions! 

As if all this were not enough Oakesltott informs us that 
‘the labour monopoly’, apart from being 'more subversive of 
freedom than any other, is also ‘dangerous because it demands 
enterprise monopoly as its complement. There is a disastrous 
identity of interest between the two kinds of monopolv. ... 

Indeed, the conflict of capital and labour_is merely a sham 

fight’. Sham too, therefore, according to Oakeshott. is labour’s 
fight for socialism, and the sooner it is abandoned altogether 
the better for all concerned! 3 

5 . One must concede, however, that this Oakcslioinan wisdom has todav 
come to be widely accepted not so much bv the c.ipitahsts. .is by the 
‘socialists’ in the ‘more advanced’ societies of western capit.ihsm. Some 

years ago C. D. H. Cole expressed the opinion 'that in the couturks of 

western Europe. Socialism is dissolving even as an ideal related to current 
practice’ (Forward, March 8, IQ52). A little later Richard Crossman in¬ 
formed us that for most European socialist leaders, socialism has become .1 
•Utopian myth... often remote from the realities of day-to-day politics’ 
(Encounter. May, 1954). Crossman also c.xpresscd the view that if socialism 
was not being thrown overboard altogether it was only because a pohtic.il 
party ‘can never afford to scrap its central myth.’ 

While the 'practical minded’ British .socialists have managed to abandon 
their socialism with the help of such inanities as Herbert Morisson's: 
Socialism means the assertion of social icsponsibility for matters which 
are properly of social concern’ (quoted by S. Aaronovitch. Monopoly. 
I^ndon, 1955. p. 171), others, for cx.imple. the •theoretically inclined' 
German socialists, have done the same in the name of principles like •free 
economy', 'free competition’, 'free enterprise’, ’property-owning society 
with equal opportunities for all’, etc. etc.—principles whose utter vac- 
emty in societies of monopoly capitalism should be plain to anyone with 
eyes to see. They have indeed jettisoned the 'old (socialist) catchwords’ like 
class struggle, social ownership of the means of production, etc., hut onfv 
to load thcmsclvc.s up with the still older capitalist catchwords (see R. 
lalmc Diitt. The hiti-rnationak. London, 1964. Chap. XIV). 

This ahandonment of socialism, or, more cornprciicnsivcly. tlic f.iilure of 
the irrationality of capitalism in those societies to give rise to a niovcmcnc 

I - order of socialism, is a very significant development 

winch Marx did not quite foresee but which is* certainly arnenahle to a 
Marxist explanation. Paul Baran, in an analysis of the causes underlying’ 
this development, focuses attention p.irticularly on the expanded role that 
Iwirgeois ideology has come to play in the course of the last hundred 
years, and recognises in this development, among other thinos the suc¬ 
cumbing of important sections of the socialist movement in the West to 
the dominant l^urgeois ideology. 

Bourgeois ideology. Baran writes, 'no longer serves merely as a break on 
peoples striving for a better society, it no longer represents merely a 

RR >3 
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There is no end to plain prejudice and economic naivety, 
‘no end to the clap-trap’—to borrow a phrase he himself is 
fond of using against his opponents—in Oakeshott’s discus¬ 
sion of the problem of freedom in contemporary capitalist 
society. 

Oakeshott, no doubt, recognises the existence, owing, among 
other causes, ‘to the negligence of past generations', of ‘an 
accumulated mass of maladjustment’ in this society. He even 
concedes the necessity of an attack on it—this ‘attack upon 
the accumulated maladjustments in our societ)' and upon our 
real problems’, he says, ‘is certainly long overdue'. But what 

barbed wire entanglement keeping people from .satisfying tlicir basic needs 
and potentialities—ir has now reached what may l>c called its ultimate 
rarcet: it has crippled that strinng itself, it has driven a powerful wedge 
between human ticcds and human wcrtics* Not only has the mentality of 
the dominant class become undisputedlv the dominant mentality—this was 
to be expected and was fully foreseen and anaU-sed by Marx and Engels 

_[)ut; ‘with bourgeois taboos and moral injunctions inti:nwlired, people 

steeped in the culture of monopoly capitalism do not want what they 
need and do not need what they want.’ 

Baraii points out that Marx and Engels ‘much as they were aware of the 
plasUcitv and moldability of human nature, seriously underestimated the 
extent to which man’s wants can be influenced and shaped by the social 
order within which he is enclosed. And. collaterally, giving capitalism only 
a relatively short life, they could not possibly anticipate the scope and the 
depth of Imbit formation resulting from centuries of capitalist develop- 

ment/ • •£ 4.1 

But this nbandonment of socialism, or the absence of a sigiimcantly 

powerful socialist movement, is no argument for the rationality or the 
desirability of capitalism. On the contrar>': 

just as’protracted addiction to alcohol or to narcotics leads sooner or 
later to disaster, so a prolonged divergence between the needs of men 
and their wntits cannot but result in catastrophe. The failure of an 
irrationally organized sccict>- to generate interna! forces pressing 
towards and resulting in its abolition and replacement by more rational, 
more human social relations results necessarily in economic stagnation, 
cultural decay, and a widespread sense of despondency. Such a society- 
even if once the most advanced in the world—loses its position of 
leadership, slides into the backsvaters of historical development, and 
turns into a breeding ground of reaction, inhumanity’, and obscurant¬ 
ism ('Crisis of Marxism?' Monthly Review. October 19S8, pp. 232*3)- 
B.aran holds that Marx’s analysis of the essentia! irrationality of capitalism 
has not been viti.itcd. let alone refuted, by suhscqyicnt events and develop¬ 
ments. Arguing that the basic irrationality of capitalism, though it has 
altered some of its forms, is now even more pronounced and has proved 
incurable bv 'assorted medications prescribed from time to time by social 
reformers of all kinds’, and that socialism is ‘the only rational exit’ from 
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really interests him is something different. He asserts that ‘the 
task to which this generation is called is not the much adver 
tised “reconstruction of society” but to provide against the new 
tyrannies'. And the provision he makes at the end of his long 
argument, the magic-formula he rediscovers and recommends 
for the preservation of libertv' in a capitalist, or any other, 
society is ‘the establishment and maintenance of effective 
competition’ by means of ‘appropriate legal reform'. 

Cakeshott informs us of what according to him ‘every school 
boy used to know', namely that ‘if effective competition is to 
exist it can do so only by virtue of a legal system which pro- 

ihe impasse into which c.ipirallsm has driven tn.inkiml. that it is Ihstorv's 
next and necessary step, demonstrated to lie so 'not only liv iheorctit.il 
reasoning but bv vast historical experience'. Baran writes: 

Yet... the proletariat in the advanced capitalist countries has not <leve- 
lopcd in the way anticipated by Marx. Cad as its condition h.is been, it 
was able to rise above the ‘inescapable. uti\arnish.il)lc. imperative' niiserv’ 
which was observed by M.irx. and which he expected would be accentuated 
with the passage of time. Although its social and cultural existence is in 
es.scnce as inhuman as it was in Marx's time, it has largely tailed to 'win 
the theoretical awareness of its loss’ and has tended to smeumb to 
bourgeois ideology and to adjust itself to its degradation. What Marx 
misjudged, in other words, is the intensity and speed with wliirh the 
irrationality of capitalism would give rise to a niovctnent powerful enoiiqh 
to carry out a socialist transformation of soticty. Yci serious as rliis 

4 

miscalculation undoubtedly is, it sliould not even be mentioned in tbe 
samc breath with the fallacy committed hv those who consider the 
weakness or even absence of socialist movements m some cotintries to be 
a proof of the rationality, an argument for the desirability, or .1 sign 
of the progrcssivencss of tlie capitalist order. Tli.it position is no more 
defensible than would be the view that an inability ol a luiin.m l)od\ 
to resist tuberculosis, however caused, furnishes a proof of the h.irmlcss- 
ncss or even uscfulnt'ss of that illness. Both errors lelJecr essenti.iliv tin' 
wish being the father to the thought. The former, however, jiems from 
insiiflicicnt appreciation of the obstacles barring the road to socialism, 
and—even if causing sometimes grave political errors—docs no irreparable 
harm to the cause of reason. The latter, on tlic other hand, resuhs 
inevitably in surrender to lx>urgcois ideology, in apologctus for the 
capitalist system, and in the abandonment of the struggle for a better 
society f'On the Nature of Marxism', loc. cit,. pp. 267.^)^ 

Baraii very rightly suggests: 

It would be parochial and myopic, however, to judge ihe prospects of 
socialism in the world solely on the basis of the conditions prevailing in 
tlie countries of monopoly capitalism. Throughout woild Instorv iliose 
nations have led in progress in which the irrationality ol the social 
order gave rise to powerful counteracting movements. It was Lenin's 
genius to have recognized that in the age of nionopolv capitalism and 
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motes it, and that monopoly has established itself only because 
the leeal system has not prevented it*. Urging ‘the libertarian, 
therefore, not to ‘think it beyond the capacity of his soaety 
to build upon its already substantial tradition of creating and 
maintaining effective competition by law^ he recommends a 
so-called ‘positive programme of Lflisscz Fairc aimed at making 
competition effective’, at ‘re-establishing a diffusion of power’. 
‘Restraint of trade must be treated as a major crime, Oakeshott 
tells us, and ‘private monopoly in all its forms is to be sup¬ 
pressed’—though Oakeshott hastens to add that above all ‘the 
monopolies and the monopolistic practices to be destroyed are 

monopolies of labour’. i- • i 

Such is Oakeshott’s answer to the problem of the political 

economy of freedom’. One cannot help pointing out that if 

Oakeshott’s is indeed the answer to the problem of liberty in 

a contemporary society—which fortunately it is not—then 

liberty is, if not impossible, certainly in permanent jeopardy. 

in every modern industrialised society. Oakeshott would, of 

course, readily concede this with regard to a socialist society, 

for such a society is by definition 'collectivist and therefore 

not ‘free’. But what Oakeshott, with singular blindness to the 

facts of real life, seems unable to see is that this is no less true 

of a private property-based capitalist society, if the growth of 

‘enterprise monopoly’ in this society, for example in the U.K.. 

is any indication,t> to say nothing of the growth of trade unions. 


imperialism this function of leadership wou d be taken over b> the 
nations inhabiting the colonial, dependent, and underdeveloped coirntncs. 
Bearing the brunt of the irrationality of the capitalist system, not having 
been exposed to the same extent as the advanced capitalist countries to 
tlic debilitating and demoralizing impact of captalist ‘culture’ and bourgeois 
idcolony. some of these nations have already revolted and others are 
rcvoltinu against the irrationality of the capitalist order and now march 
at the head of history’s forward movement. Within a historically siiort 
time it will be in these countries that the tone of the world’s further 
development will be set. while the countries of monopoly capital will 
first lag behind and then eventually be ssvayed by the force of example 
and by the slow but irresistible process of osmosis (‘Crisis of Marxism. 


b^On^thc^growth^of monopoly, the amazing concentration of personal 
wealth and the increasing inequality' in the U.K., see S. 

Monopoly. London, 195 S- and Tlic Rulmg Class, London. 1961: W. Mcnncll. 
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of what Oakeshott chooses to call ‘labour monopolies’. The utter 
ineffectiveness of anti-monopoly legislation in England, or in 
the U.S.A. and elsewhere, has clearly shown that the attempt 
to curb monopoly by law is futile. It has in fact only further 
underlined the fact that all reform of capitalism—conservative, 
liberal or labourite, ic‘gal or moral or any other—is really a 
labour of Sisyphus that never ends and relative to needs and 
possibilities makes little if anv progress. 

One final word before we leave Oakeshott on the subject of 
freedom. Oakeshott. it is clear, wants freedom through compe¬ 
tition, through 'the maximum diffusion of power' of a 
competitive capitalist society based on a virtually unfettered, 
‘least qualified’, 'right to private property'. But he wants such 
competition and society without that, according to Oakeshott, 
freedom-negating, ‘concentration of power’ which inescap- 
ably goes with them. In other words. Oakeshott wants compe¬ 
tition without (he monopolies, the 'great and dangerous con¬ 
centrations of power', which competition in a capitalist society 
inevitably breeds; and he wants the capitalist society without 
that working class organisation which the class struggle 
inherent in such a socicr\' equally inevitably brings into exis¬ 
tence. He, thus, wants the impossible. 

But, then, this is what all good bourgeois, unable or un¬ 
willing to look beyond the bourgeois bori/on. do. Marx once 
wrote of them: 'They all want competition witiumt its tragic 
effects. They all want the impossible, naiuelv'. the conditions 
of bourgeois existence, without tiie necessary consequences of 
those conditions’.? 


II 

Oakeshott’s attack on ‘collectivisin’ is little I)etier than tlie 
19 th century critique of Lccky and Spencer, carried forward 

Takeover. London. i96z: R. M. Titmuss. Income DistribiUioii iiiid Social 
Change. London, 1962. 

7. Letter to P. V. Annenkov, 28 December 1846. Selected Corrcvpojidcncc 
1846-1895. p. 15. 
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in our time, among others by Hayek,8 to the effect that all 
social-welfare oriented planning, all state or any other form 
of social intervention in the economic field in the public in¬ 
terest, is a dangerous erosion of individual initiative and free¬ 
dom, that socialism is nothing but the road that leads to 
slavery or serfdom. True to form, Oakeshott sees in collectiv¬ 
ism, or central planning or economic democracy or socialism, 
one of the great sources of political evil in the contemporary 
world. It is certainly the greatest single threat to freedom in 
a society. It involves not only ‘wastefulness, frustration and 
corruption", but also, and more than anything else, ‘seryility" 
and certain loss of ‘freedom’. ‘Collectivism and freedom are’, 
Oakeshott tells us, ‘real alternatives—if we choose one we 
cannot have the other’. Its claims to promotion of public 
welfare are spurious. ‘The only “welfare” it is capable of 
pursuing—a centralized, national “welfare”—is hostile to 
freedom at home and results in organized rivalry abroad.’ 

Collectivism is in fact ‘inherently warlike’. It means not only 

^ - 

permanent ‘international disharmony’ but also ‘war’—so 
Oakeshott goes on in denunciation of collectivism. 

Against this ‘collectivism’, Oakeshott defends capitalism 
as a system of private property and market competition, using 
in the course of this defence all the ancient cliches—about 
men not being ‘children in strttii pupillrtri but adults’, capable 
of ‘making choices for themselves’ and doing things ‘on their 
own account’, about ‘freedom’, ‘free way of living’, and ‘free 
play of human choice’ that the capitalist system provides, 
about tlic 'proprietary right over personal capacities and 
labour’ that men enjoy, or ‘the self-government’, ‘initiative’ 
and ‘inventiveness’ that men exercise, under this system, etc., 
etc.9 

8. See F. A. Hayck. The Roatt to Serfdom. London. I 944 - One is also 
reminded of Barry Goldwafcr warning tr\je Americans 'not to stagnlae in 
the s^vamp land of collectivism'. 

Q. Erich Fromm's comment on this kind of argument is very apposite: 
‘The cry for individual initiative as an argument for Capitalism is at best 
a nostalgic yearning, and at worst a deceitful slogan used against those 
plans for reform v^ich are based on the idea of truly human individual 
initiative' (The Sane Society. London, 196?, p. 356). 
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In attacking ‘collectivism’ in this manner, and defending 
'freedom’ as it obtains in capitalist society, what Oakeshott in 
fact does, particularly in his essay ‘On being Conservative’, is 
to restate the entire theory of the negative-liberal state which 
was first fully elaborated in the late iSth and early 19th 
centuries, of course, on the basis of the developments, practi¬ 
cal and theoretical, of the preceding hundred and fifty years. 

Oakeshott thus points out ‘the kind of limited hut neces¬ 
sary service a society may expect from its government’, and 
it is ‘merely to rule’, it is ‘to prevent coercion’, ‘to keep its 
subjects at peace with one another in the activities in whicfi 
they have chosen to seek their happiness’, to ensure ‘orderly 
and peaceable behaviour’ among them. ‘The image of the 
ruler', he informs us. ‘is the umpire whose business is to 
administer the rules of the game, or the chairman who 
governs the debate according to known rules but dues not 
himself participate in it’. 

Government. Oakeshott repeatedly tells us. ‘mereK' pursues 
.peace’. Its is ‘a specific and limited ncfiviiv. nameK' the provi¬ 
sion and custody of general rules of conduct’. If seeks only to 
'adjust’ the interests of its subjecls, ‘to resolve some of (he 
collisions which (the) variety of beIief^ and aciivirics gene¬ 
rates’ in a society, To preserve peace. . . hv enforcing general 
rules of procedure upon all subjects alike'. It has no other 
function to perform, certainly no social or poiiiica! or econo¬ 
mic function of any importance*—though Oakeshott relents a 
little to allow The maintenance of a stable currenev’ as 
'(perhaps the only) speciCcally eeunoniic activity appropriate 
to government’. To postulate anv positive or ‘substantive’ 
functions is to be guilty of entertaining ‘vain and dangerous 
expectations’, it is' to harbour rhe illegitimate desire to 
‘impose’ one’s own ‘dream’ on others, to betray the itch, as it 
were, for what Oakeshott ridicules as ‘this jump to glorv style 
of politics’, although he concedes that ‘there is much in our 
circumstances to provoke it’. Oakeshott warns most categori¬ 
cally against ‘putting too high a value on political action 
and placing too high a hope in political achievement’. He 
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insists that ^governing* must be ‘understood to be a secondary 
activity' which only seeks ‘to restrain, to deflate, to pacify 
and to reconcile’, that ‘the proper attitude of government 
towards the current condition of human circumstance is one 
of acceptance', that its attitude towards society as a whole, 
towards the beliefs or activities or aspirations of the people 
must be one of ‘indifference’ and ‘inertia’, of ‘mockery’ and 
complete ‘scepticism’. The model for Oakeshott always 

remains ‘the integration of activity which competition (the 
market) provides’.lo 

Oakeshott thus resurrects for our benefft the entirely 
anachronistic theory of the nature and functions of political 
authority which first arose in England as a characteristic 

ideological product of the period of the rise of modern capi¬ 
talism. The origins of this theory can be traced back to the 
) 7 th century, in Hobbes and in Locke, but its clearest expres- 

lo. It is interesting to note that in the view Oakeshott, in general, 
fakes of man. society and political society, he shares his assumptions with 
Thomas Hobbes, his favourite philosopher, on whom he has written with 
great perception. Maepherson, in his study of the main scvcnleenth- 

centttry political theories (The Political Theory of Possessive Individualism, 
London. 1964), has summed up these assumptions, which are ‘peculiarly 
appropriate to a possessive market society', as ‘possessive individualism': the 
lonccption of individual 'as essentially the proprietor of his own person 
or capacities, owing nothing to society for them', of freedom as ‘a func¬ 
tion of possession’, of society as consisting ‘of relations of exchange be¬ 
tween proprietors’, of political society as 'a calculated device for the pro¬ 
tection of this property and for the maintcn.ancc of an orderly relation of 
cxcliangc’, etc., etc. V^at Maepherson savs of J7th century liberalism is 
true of all |>olitical theory based on such or similar assumptions. He 

writes: ‘Tlic greatness of seventeenth<cnlur)' liberalism was its assertion 
of the free rational individual as the criterion of the good society; its 
tragedy was that this very assertion was necessarily a denial of indi- 
\idualism to half the nation’ (p. 262). 

Maepherson. in his brilliant book, which has been hailed as an attempt 
to rescue ‘the intellectual products of the early, heroic English bourgeois 
i|ioch from the suffocating weight of a-historicnl academic commentary', 
not only focuses attention on the unifying assumption of ‘possessive 
individualism’ behind 17th century English political thought but also 
points lo its persistence as the source of the ‘dilemma’ or ‘clifliciiliics’ of 
modern liberal democratic theory. He artptes that ‘central dilficnltics of 
liberal-democratic thought from John Stuart Mill to the present might be 
better understood if they were seen to have been set by the persistence 
.ind deep-rootedness of that assumption' (see his concluding chapter: 
Tosscssite Individualism and Liberal Democrac)’’). 
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Sion came later, in the iSth and ,9th centuries, i” 
inas of Adam Smith, Jercmv Bentham and the Philosophical 
Radicals, followed bv Herbert Spencer and others. Resting 
basically on tbe notion, born of capitalist market economy, of 
society existing as a more or less automatic balance of indi¬ 
viduals, classes, or interests-a notion whicb was often sup- 
ported bv references to ‘Providence’ or unseen band or 
Ltural barmonv’, and was always relied upon to defend or 
iastifv an extreme form of individualism, possessive indi- 
liduiisn.' as Maepberson has called it-tbis theory grew up 
as an integral part of classical liberalism as tbe latter arose to 

become tbe dominant ideology of the nesv 
political order. As a typical product of the times, 1 renected 
what were historically the most important and vocal iiuerest 
of the period, namely the rising middle or «p.tali cla« 
interest^ The specific political form it assumed, J " 

the wake of the Industrial Revolution, was that of a ^ 

elaborated theory of the state which, while regarding the state 
as an instrument of society as a whole, took an extremely 
limited, a wholly negative or >01100’ view of its tunc 10ns. 

But if this theory showed the fullest awareness of the needs 

and interests of the rising propertied P''""''.’" 

the new industrial capitalist class, 11 was characte istie 
blind to the needs and interests of the ccinmon people, , rtn 
cularly of the new working riass, iimuediatcK 
victims of the industrial resolution, ol the new capit 
social order... It is not surprising, therclore. that 
theory establishcxi its transient swav. it tame undei 1 a s 
fire. Convinced socialists like Marx or ater Wi ban N is, 
for example, assailed not only the 

underlyiim notion of the state as a neutral iipiarias 
agency serving the intereds of the whole society: ihes ic|cct- 
cKh a notln as eompletels f.du. ,n the circumstances of a 

T1.CCC IS .re.l uu.h h. nu.d, aniX „WsaO.,n - 

Xv' -s'„ra .„e masses n sea. plnlasaptn- 
<il' (Tliiiilt^rs out! Trea’niren. p. it). 
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capitalist or any other class-divided society.Others, Southey 
and Arnold, Carlyle, Ruskin and Dickens among them, were 
not interested in the theory but were deeply disturbed by the 
immediate practical consequences flowing from it, by the 
terrible social effects of unrestrained industrialism. They 
lodged powerful, passionately eloquent protests against this 
industrialism. While many of them assailed capitalist indus¬ 
trialism and Inisscz fairc mainly on moral and aesthetic 
grounds, others also clearly understood and criticised the 


12. The primary or classical Marxist view on the subject of the state 
was formulated by Marx when he wrote in the Cotumunist Afonifesto: 
‘The executive of the modern state is but a coiiimittcc for managing the 
common affairs of the whole bourgeoisie’; political power is ‘merely the 
organized power of one class for oppressing another’ (pp. .4?, 72). Marx, 
however, never set out a comprehensive and .s>stcmatic theory of the 
state. Some scattered references in Marx and Engels and di'aission of 
only a few basic issues by Lenin (see particularly his polemical The State 
und Revolution and The Proletarian Revolution and the Renegade Kautshy 
in Selected Worhs, Vol. II. Moscow, 1047) ha\c left it one of the least 
satisfactorily treated subjects in Marxism. It is therefore ncccssarx' to 
point out that while it is certainly true that in general the state in a 
capitalist society serves the interests of the ruling class, centred basically 
in the preservation of the system of capitalist exploitation, it docs not 
mean that every action of the state is iininediatclv or directly or solely so 
determined. It is not only that the state has to constantly act or inter¬ 
vene, apparently against capitalism but really in its behalf, to alleviate the 
anarchy of the market, to prevent major depression, or to save capitalism 
from its own self-destructive consequences. In any given situation the 
course folIosM'd hv the state is also inlUicnced, of course within limits set 
by the ba.sie need of preserving the capitalist order, bv other factors like 
eondicts between the long run and short run interests of the ruling class, 
lietweeii tlie interests of the ruling class as a whole and of its particular 
sections or between particular interests of its different sections, by the 
pressure of other classes and the necessity of making concessions to them, 
bv ideological considerations of different sorts, by errors of economic or 
political policv, etc., etc. In other words, the Marxist theory of state has 
nothing to do with the vulgar notion often attributed to Marx—as. for 
example, bv Deane, when he speaks of ‘the simple and monolithic Afarxist 
analysis of the state’ (op. cit.. pp. ist-6c))—that the state always an;I 
everywhere and automaticallv, in a simple, luc-ch.inical or predetermined 
manner, serves ‘the .sole purpose of defending the iiitcrests of the ruling 
class’. 

On certain scrondaiy but highly signiricant aspects of Marx’s viesv of 
the state sec Ralph Miliband. 'Marx and the State’ in The Sociolfst 
Regf.slcr J065. edited bv Ralph Miliband and John Savillc. London. 1965. 

For the views of William Morris on the state see E. P. Thompson, 
W’llIiiTiu Morris, Ronirtiitie tea Rcvolutiouarv. London, 1955. pp. 790-95. 
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disastrously negative nature of the emergent liberal ideology. 
Carlyle, in his characteristic manner, ridiculed its wisdom as 
‘anarchy plus a constable’. And all these critics demanded a 


sane, a more positive and constructive approach to the prob¬ 
lems of post-industrial Revolution England. 

We have come quite some distance since then. The last 
hundred years have .seen, not only in Enuland but in the other 
economically advanced .societies of the capitalist world as well, 
the slow and tortuous, and invariably belated, development of 
'social .services’, ‘social welfare measures’, or 'social policy pro¬ 
grammes of all sorts, to help the niore unfortunate victims of 
the irrationality and exploitation of capitalism, and to pro¬ 
vide, however inadequately, for some at least of the needs, 
private and public, created by unplanned industrialism and 
economic change, needs which the profit-oriented economv of 
these capitalist societies has been, on its own. unahie or un¬ 


willing to provide for. This development has meant over the 
years a definite transition from the so-called ‘negative’ to the 
positive state. It has reached its practical consummation in 
what has come to be known as ‘the welfare state’ and found 


Its best theoretical expression in what has come to he 
known as ‘the liberal-democratic ilieors’.'i Hut while, as we 

9 


i}. The forces behind the procc.ss of histoiital dcvilopineiit of 'the 
fare stale have been varied and complex. 'Fcmt of social revolution, the 
need for a law-abiding labour forte, the iiriiggie for j>o\\ci- between '-oli- 
tical parlies and pressure groups, a demaju! to remove some of the sociil 
costs of change—for example, industrial accidents-from the hacks of the 
worker, jjtd the social conscience of the rich .HI pl.ivcd a parf (Ruli.rd 
Tunmss. The Limit.s of tlie Welfare State', New I,ft Review No 
Scptember-OctobcT ic;64. p. ^4). 

Of decisive pol/ticcil significance in this process has Ix-en the cfinfmious 
and often very bitter struggle waeed by an .ncruisingly organised and 
enfranchised working class through its political parties and trade unions 
not only on its own behalf but also on behalf of other tmdciprivileoul 
scctious of capitalist society. Of decisive erotiom.c significance m this pro¬ 
cess has been the unprecedented expansion of material production in these- 
wuet.es on a coni.iunng capitalist or capitalist-cnm.imperialist basis. The 

t frTLTf .nstitur.ons-svhich again had to 

r working masses-and of Keynesian thc'ois 

'the wdfarrsut^.'"' ^volutioa of 

The political theory reflecting, aiding and consolidating, or guiding this 
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have been told, ‘ ^‘Welfare Statism'*, either as an established 
fact or as a political objective', is a common phenomenon of all 
capitalist societies in the west today, and has come to be widely 
accepted as such by most western political theorists, ‘whether 
on the right or left politically',*-* it has not meant any modi¬ 
fication of the basic irrationality or inhumanity of capitalism. 
This irrationality springs, inevitably as it were, from the very 
nature of capitalism as a system of private propert}% profit¬ 
making and exploitation. The essential irrationality or 
inhumanity of capitalism has, therefore, remained. It has 
in fact become still more pronounced with the passage 
of years. By altering some of its forms, by mitigating 
some of its worst manifestations through a patch-work of 
welfare measures, ‘the welfare state’ has only smoothed over 
the class antagonisms, prevented the class-struggle from assum¬ 
ing sharper revolutionary forms and thus ensured a better 
functioning of the existing economic and social system, a 
strengthening of the basic institutions of capitalism. It has 
acted, as John Savillc says, as a ‘shock absorber’is and thereby 
contributed not to any transformation but only to the continued 
survival of the essentially unjust and irrational capitalist social 
order.>^> 


tnoUition over the last hundred years and more is cxprcssctl in the loth 
ccMUury in the writings, among others, of S. Mill and T. H. Green, who 
raking into account the claims of rising democracy gave classical liberal 
theory a positvc turn and democratic content and. as Maepherson says, 
‘between them, set the pattern of English liberal democratic political 
thc\->rv from their time on’. In the twentieth century its important figures 
luivc been liberals like Hobhousc, Barker .atid Maciver and radicals and 
socialists like Lindsay. Tawney, Cole and Laski. On the development, as 
also the contemporary dilemma, of libcnil-democrafic theory, sec C. B. 
Maepherson. Tost-Libcral-Dcmocracy?’ loc, cit.) 

14. Richard Titinus.s. 'The Limits of the Welfare State’, loc. cit.. p. 29. 

15. folm Savillc, ’The Welfare State. An Historical Approach', New 
Ri-iisoncr No. j. 1957-5S. 

16. There are of course otlicrs wlio have seen much more positive meaning 
in the development of 'the welfare state’ than is .suggested in the text cr 
warranted Iry tlic facts of tlic case. Gunnar Myrdal. for example, has written: 
In the l.nst half'Ccnturv. the state, in all the rich countries in the Western 
world, has become a democratic “Welfare State”, with fairly explicit com¬ 
mitments to the broad goals of economic development, full emplovment. 
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In fact the central issue before the more aclvancccJ societies 
of capitalism in the west today is whether to remain satisfied 
with what little has been achieved, or can be achieved, witliin 
the essentially capitalist limits of ‘the welfare state' or to no 
beyond if. The issue has become central not only because of 
the most glaring inadequacies of 'welfare capitalism’ even under 
the most favourable circumstances, but also because of the 
tremendous scientific and technological ads'ance of our time. 
Political theorists are not wanting in the mid-twentieth centurv 
who have urged us to go boldiv forward, to go bevond the 
'welfare state', beyond, as some others have put it. the ‘liberal- 
democratic society'. 

There is no doubt, of course, tliat among the contemporary 
social and political thinkers, the smug and complacent many. 


equality of opportunity for the young, social sccurirv’. and protected 
imnimutn standartU as regards not only income, hut nnnition. hoiistnc. 
health and education, for people of all regions and social groups' (Bcvoiuf 
tUt Welfare State. London. )96o, p. 45I. 

Baran has commented that so far as the richest capitalist country, the 
United States, is concerned this view 'is applicable only partly and only 
with major <|i)alificjtions\ He finds the pcrforinancc of the American cji);- 
talist economic system, when judged bv ihc rvvo distinct, though c lonely 
interrelated, criteria of 'fulness of employment' and 'goodness of employ¬ 
ment, to Ik.* seriously wanting. Pointing out t!ic existence of a perm.mcnt 
and sizeable ‘industrial reserve army*, massive squandering cd resources 
observed on every side, massive and persistent poverty, and 'in addition to 
this, all of society... ilU-ducaicd. cxpiscd to a dehiliratiiig harr.ige of 
fraudulcmc politics, stupefying entertainment, inspirational r.ukets. aiul 
demorah/ing press and comic hooks', he asks: 'What remains then hut .a 
mirage of the "democratic welfare state" ('Social and Economic Planninc'. 
Monthly Review, March 1965). 

See also Harry Magdo/F. 'Problems of United States Capitalism' in The 
Socialist Register 1965. wherein he points out inter alia that 'despite the 
important reforms introduced by the New Deal in the lojos, the politic.il 
acceptance of the "welfare state", the tremendous advance in prodiutive 
capacity, and the very sizeable expansion of inner markets, no less fh ni 
two-fifths of the nation, still hsc in |>ovcrty or in a .state of economic 
deprivation in the U.S.' fp. 72). 

MagdofF argues tliat this results from 'the behaviour of the moket 
•system itself’, from ‘the operations of a private market eomomy tint 
crcatc-s and continuously refreshes the sources of poverty'. Poinring out 
the need for a new type of iiidustri.ilization and .a reconstruc (ion of the 
physical wealth of the society', MagdofF says that, the m.ignitnde of the 
problems hciiig what it is. 'the various proposals for even radical tinkcriii- 
with the existing economic set-up arc akin to the romantic and utopi ,n 
Ideas of an earlier era/ * 
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those committed irrevocably to the established order, have been 
willing to rest content with what has been achieved, with the 
so-called ‘welfare state'.^? They have not only settled down, as 
Barrington Moore Jr. puts it. 'to a stolid acceptance of things 
as they are’,>8 but also proceeded to rationalise and justify this 
truly ‘stolid’ acceptance: they have seized upon the develop¬ 
ment of ‘the welfare state’ in the more advanced societies 
of western capitalist democracv'p as both the occasion 
and the excuse to proclaim, rather pompously but prematurely, 
the ‘triumph of the democratic social revolution’, and with it, 
‘the end of political ideology’ itself in these societies.^® But 

,7. These arc the theorists who have seen in the emergence of ‘the 
welfare state’ the elimination of all ‘fimdantental’ or ‘profound’ issues from 
•domestic politics’, the liquidation of ‘the great controversies’ and 'genuine 
politiral alternatives' and who hold or endorse the view that henceforth 
•the oiiiv issues are whether the metal workers should get a nickle more 
:in hour, the price of milk should l)c r.xiscd, or old-agc pensions extended’ 

(sec S. M. Lipset, op. cir.. pp. 4oV4i7)- 

jS. B.xriington Moore fr.. Politicrtl Power ciiid Social Tlicory. Harvard 

University Press. 1058, p. 18}. 

19. The conventional usage, academic as well as non-aradcmic. generally 
drops the prefix capitalist and prefers titc simpler hut obviously deceptive 

phrase ‘Western democracy’. , , , r t 1 

10. ‘The end of ideology’ has been, along with 'the decline of political 
theory', a much canvassed theme in recent political rheor>-. particularly 
mid-fiftics onw'ards. Sec, for example. Lipset. op. cit., ch.: The End of 
Ideology?; Verney. op. cit.. ch.: Government and the Political Process; 
n.uiicl Bell. The End of Ideology: On the Exlmiistion of Political Ideas in 
flic Tiftirs. New York. 1062. particularly the epilogue: The End of Ideology 
lu the West; F. M. Watkins. The Age of Ideology; Political Thought. 1750 
to the Present. Prentice Hall. )o64. ch.; Conclusions; etc. etc 

Notw ithstaiulinu the differences, more or less important, between the 
various exponents of this theme. Lipset is a good representative here. In 
proclaiming ‘the end of political ideology' in the more advanced societies of 
'Western dcmocracv'. he writes: 'the fundamental political problems of 
the industri.ll revolution have been solved: the workers have achieved 
industrial ;uul political citizenship; the conservatives have accepted the 
welfare state; and the democratic left h.is recognized that an increase in 
fjvcT-ali state power carries with it more dangers to freedom than solutions 
for economic problems. This very triumph of the democratic social revolution 
in the West ends domestic politics for those itittllcciuals who must have 
idcolocies or utopias to motivate them to political action’ (op. cit., p. 406). 

Titmuss draws attention to many important questions of valuer and facts 
which these sweeping conclusions leave uncxamincd: ‘To what extent arc 
ilicv based on the real facts of income and wealth distribution, property, 
power and class? Has “The Welfare State" abolished poverty, social 
iK’Pii\ation and exploitation? Has man a greater sense of social control 
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there have been others, scholars with liner sensibililics, deeper 
sociological insight and an infinitelv superior sense of liistorv— 
Cole. Tawncy. Laski, Wrigiu Mills. Riciiard Titnuiss and C. B. 
Macpherson among them—wlio have been fuIK conscious of 
the limits of ‘the welfare state’, of '(he liberal-democratic so¬ 
ciety , and who have, therefore, boldly looked lorward to a 
transcendence of these limits, a transcendence which in the 
circumstances of icdav can onlv be sociniisf in its nature and 
scope. Tliis is indeed what the real needs of men and (lie new 


and p.irticipatiou in die work and life of his tomimmiis ? Wli.it will lx; 
the hnnian consequences of further social and tecliiiologual iluiu^es?' ert.. 
etc. In a sliarp comment on Lipset's thesis lu* sa\s; ‘As a geiuTali/jiiim it 
is conceivable tliat rliis statement mav serse as a suininin^-up tor the lojo's 
in tlie history hocks ot the next centurv. Hut iiom ilu- j>ers|)i.Ltivc of 
i()6o it is. to say tlic least, a dubious proj> <>uion' ('The Limits of the* Xv'elfarc 
State'. loc. cit.. p. ji). 

In this essay Titmuss examines some of the basii .issumptious Ih'IuikJ the 
thesis put forward bv Lipset. He points out tliat tins iIkais is uulnsioncal 
in that it assumes that ‘flic “industrial resolution” was a oiue-aiid-forail 
alTair' and ignores not only tlic evidence roiuernmy the growth and role 
of monopolistic concentrations of ceonomic iiower and tlie (ontinunig 
problems of social disorganisation and cultural deprivation, hut also the 
growing iTnpatl of automation and new tecbnujucs of production anil 
distribntion--‘\vithout a major shift in values, an inipovcnshnient in soci.il 
living can only result from this new wave of industrialism'. Also, 'conccjr- 
tions of what constitutes "citi/enship” for tlie worker ie(|iiirc to lie rel.ited 
to what wc now know about man’s potential .'uul Ins Imsic social and 
p.sychological needs, they cannot be comparcil with londitions of industn.d 
slavery in the nineteenth centurv’. Further, tlie problem of the distrihutioii 
of income and wealth, far from being cither solsed or of insignilicaiii jiro- 
portions and posing no threat to democratic values, is daiiv growing worse, 
if the evidence concerning increasing concentration of wealtli (and wealth 
still bestows economic and political power) and the growth of iiKipi.ilitv is 
any indication—'No political utopia since Pl.ito li.is envisaged such degree's 
of economic inequality as permanent and desirable states for men'. AI>o\e 
all, the establishment of social \vclf.ire, far from ncc-cssarily or inevital>lv 
contributing to free liiiman development, to 'the spread of hum.inism an<l 
the resolution of soci.il injustice’, may be, .iiid lias often been, used simply as 
an instrument of economic growtli wliich lienefiis only a luiiioritv. or made 
to .serve military, even racial ends, or used to narrow allegiances ami not to 
diffuse them; it may thus serve as a link in a system of ‘iiulisidual g.iiu and 
political quietism, fostered by the new feuil.ilism of the iorporation'. 

Tlie fundamental issue. Titmuss says, is the objective at whicli social 
welfare must aim: ‘to universalixe humanistic ethics and ilic social riglits 
of citizcnsliip or to divide, discriminate and compete?’ Suggesting that ’tlie 
conventional criteria of capitalism, a system which by its scry nafuri* 
distributes resources’ 'on the basis of .succe.ss and failure in economic 
competition’ and not of luiman needs, can se'ure only tJic Litter and not 
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possibilities of the objective situation imperatively demand in 
the mid-twentieth century.^* 

the former objective, Titmuss argues for an abandonment of these criteria, 
of 'the pseudo-moral principles’, as Keynes once put it. 'which have 
hag ridden us for 200 years’ and ‘by which we have exalted some of the 
most distasteful of human qualities into the position of the highest virtues’. 
He points out particularly that the new dc\elopments in the held of science 
and technology are making ‘the conventional criteria of capitalism'—criteria 
which Lipsel and Oakeshott in their dificicnt ways defend and justify— 
largely irrelevant and are demanding ‘a major shift in values’, they are 
demanding the production and distribution of social services ‘according to 
needs in place of the principle of productivity and performance in a market 
economy', as is the case at present. He writes: 

We shall need different rules domestically to live by- Indeed, our 

societies in Britain and the United Slates arc already in need of them. In 
no other way in the long run will it be possible for us to prevent the 
deprived and the unable from becoming more deprived and unable; more 
cast down in a pool of apathy, frustration, crime, rootlessness and tawdry 
poverty (loc. cit.. p. 37). 

21. C. B. Nfacplierson. in his 'Post-LiberalDcmocracy?' loc. cit.. speaks 
of ‘the doubtful adequacy of liberal-democratic society even in the most 
advanced conditions'. He writes of ‘the market system’ of capitalism that, 
the welfare state notwithstanding, ‘there is no reason to expect that the 
wants and tastes whith it satisfies will reflect or permit that full develop- 
rncm of the individual personality which is the liberal-democratic criterion 
of the good society.’ He in fact urges us to give serious thought as to 
‘whether it is anv longer possible for us to move towards our goal within 
the pattern of the inarkct society’, and 'whether meaningful liberty can 
much longer be had without a much greater measure of equality than we 
have hitherto thought liberty required’. 

It is with the coirsidcralicn'of these and similar questions that Maepherson 
links not only the need for ‘a transcendence of capitalism’, for 'post-liberal- 
dctnocracy’ but also the need for ‘a post-liberal-democratic theory’, for ‘a 
revolution in democratic consciousness if we arc to avoid being caught up 
ourselves in the backwash of the revolutions in the rest of the world’. Onlv 
thus c.tn the liopes and possibilities of today be realised and man’s aspira¬ 
tions througli the epochs past, including the bourgeois epoch itself, fulfilled. 

It is obvious that this is a t.rvk which contemporary liberalism, with its 
timid and shrunken apologetics for the existing order and the utterly 
parochial protl.unations of ‘the end of ideology’ has hardly the vision or 
the courage to undertake. Onlv socialist thought as the true heir of the 
best elements m classic;:! liberalism can help carry out this task. Mac-pherson 
has. therefore, well emphasised that in going bevond libcral-democracv’, in 
theory as well as itt practice, ‘wc should not shrink from either the populist 

teaching of Rousscmu or the radical teaching of Marx-we may have 

more to learn from them than we think.’ ‘It may even be’, he adds, 'that 
the utility of Marxism as a means of understanding the world is increasing 
over time.’ 

Titmuss also v. rites, in coiuluding his argument for a transcendence ot 
the ccipitnli.st linnts of the welfare state, that the answers to the problems 
of this transcendence will come from the socialists who will reunite ethics 
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The need for a socifllist transcendence of the capitalist limits 
of the modern welfare state has now been obvious for a \owi 


to politics aiul define the tasks ahead 'in the language of coualiiy'. He adds: 
The answers will not come and. indeed, logicaliv cannot come from those 
who now proclaim "the end of political 'idaAogV ■ cTl.e Limits of the 
Welfare State’, loc. tit., p. 37). 

'Jhc end of ideology’ is m facr itself onlv an ideology of conservaiivm 
today. In a scathing comment on ’the end of ideology' academicians—the 
NATO intellectuals' with their •intellectual celebration of apathy’—C Wrmht 
Mills ssrote: ‘The cnd-of-ideology li a slogan ol coinplaceiuv. circulatniy 
among the prematurely middleaged. centred in the present, and in the rich 
Western societies.... h is a consensus ol a few proxincials about their own 
immediate aticl prosinrial position’. Milk dclined the end ot ideolo<.s’ is 
•an ideology of political complacency which seems the onlv way now""open 
lor many writers to accjuicscc in or to justify the sioiiis’ono.' Descnbiii" 
these wiilers as \tatt.s-chnibers’. he wrote that the most ininiediaiclv urn 
poriaiit thing about the •Tncl of ideology" is that it is merely a fashion, and 
fashions change’ (‘The New Left’, m Power. Politics mid People: The 

Collctled Essays 0/ C. Wright .Mills, edited by Irving Louis Horos'it/. New 
York, 196}). ' 


It is interesting to note that 'the end of ideology’ acadcniicians. wlnlo 
proclaiming ‘the end of ideology’ in the west, concede, in lact insist on, the 
need for ideology in the rest of the world. Lipset. (or e.xamplc, argues, and 
most others would agree with him, that while within 'stabk* and aflluem’ 
societies of tlic west 'serious ideological conirovcrsics have ciulccr, ’idcolo-’v 
and passion' are no longer relexant and politics has lost all 'idc^olugical 
excitement’, there is still ’a iictU for intense political contioscrsy and 
ideology’ in other parts of the world, pariiculaily 111 ’underdcsclopcd 
countries' like India. C.liana. Ceylon, Burma etc., m the interests of the 
’larger fight’ ag.iinst world communism. ’Ideology and passion’, wo are told, 
‘arc clearly needed in the international effort to dexelop free political and 
economic institutions in ilie rest of the ssorld'. or, as D.inicI Bell puts it. 
to defend 'some old serities’. ’the veritie.s ol free speech, free press, the 
right of oppo-siiion and of free enquiry', and to fight ag.unsi ‘the suppres¬ 
sion of hl^rtics in the new states'. 

As to what sort ol ideology in defence of ‘free |)olitic.il and economic 
institutions’ Lipset would permit to ’allies’ of the west in these countries— 
the ‘radicals. |>rohably socialists’—^this can be gauged from the fact that he 
characterises anv attack on ’domestic capitalists, foreign investors, or the 
machinations 01 tlic dcfiartcd imperialists’ as finding ’a scapegoat’! One 
must, however, admire Lipset for the frankness of his advice to tliese ‘our 
allies in tlie underdeveloped countries', who ’hope to comjKic with the 
Communists', lie warns them that they must not accept, not openly at 
least, ‘the arguments of Western socialists that the West has changed, that 
complete socialism is dangerous, that Marxism is an outmoded doctrine’, 
etc.; otherwise they may never acquire or retain 'a popular following’! 

All this only proves that while many of these theorists may liave indeed 
become aware of ’the uselessness of vulgar Marxism’, of 'easy ‘‘left” formula* 
for social change’ as Bell puls it, they continue to lemain'unaware of the 
still greater uselessness of anti<ommunism in the world of today. What 
is more, faced with or frightened by rcxohiiionary change—" the Commu- 

RR u 
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But it has become all the more urgent today in view of 
the scientific and technological advance of our time, which is 
issuing, among other things, in what has been called the second 
industrial revolution'—a revolution which has just begun but 
is rapidly gathering momentum, and whose social consequences 
are likely to be every bit as farreaching as those of the first 

nist Challenge" as it is very properly called’ (Vemey): ‘the have-not^ 
insDircd by a revolutionary ideology’, ‘superior in numbers and enthusiasm, 
•the real nightmare of twentieth-century politics' (Watkins)—they never tire 
of giving us warnings against ‘the rhetoric of revolution (Bell), but 
without ever realising the utter parochialism and irrelevance of ‘the liberal 

rhetoric’ they themselves practice. , i-, i 

C. Wright Mills was very right in pointing out that nowadays liberal' 

ism. ’as ideology and as rhetoric’ is. at home, ‘much more useful as a 
defence of the status quo—in the rich minority of nations, and of these 
nations before the rest of the world—than as a creed for deliberate histon- 
cal change; and ‘to the world’s range of enormous problems, hbcrahsin 
responds® with its verbal fetish of ‘‘freedom’’ plus a shifting sen^ ol 
opportunistic reactions’. He had concluded that ‘the most grievous charge 
today against liberalism and its conservative varieties is that they arc so 
utterly provincial, and thus so irrelevant to the major problems that roust 
now be confronted in so many areas of the world’ (The Marxists, pp. 30-3t)' 
11 Even friendly critics have been compelled to recognise the glarmg 
social inadequacies of the so-called ‘welfare capitalism’ and the uttCTly 
irrational composition and social direction of production and distnbuUon 
under it. |. K. Galbraith, for example, writing, in Tlic A^uent Society, of 
the wealthiest country of capitalism today, the U.S.A.. notes its obvious 
■failure to invest in people’ because of the gross ‘social imbalance of 
its economy: its strong bias toward production of private consumer goods, 
no matter how frivolous or even injurious, and away from public services^ 
no matter how necessary or beneficial, resulting in a strange combination 
of starved community services with extravagant private consumption, of 

public squalor with private opulence. 

It is really interesting that in order to remedy this situation all that 
Galbraith offers is a call to scrap the old outmoded economic theories and 
ideas, the ‘conventional wisdom’ as he calls it. born of a period of econo¬ 
mic scarcity, for new ideas suited to the needs of ‘the affluent society', 
which demand the diversion of resources from production and distribution 
of private consumer goods or frivolities to provision of public services that 
satisfy vital social needs. This, obviously, is easier said than done. There 
is no"^ doubt, of course, that capitalist economy may on occasion—in order 
to ward off a crisis or to sustain its prosperity or to maintain its growth 
rate, etc..—accept such and similar ideas and make necessary institutional 
and* ideological adjustments. In times of crisis even far reaching conces¬ 
sions may very expediently be made to them. But this does not last for 
iong. nor ever go deep enough to touch the basic irrationality ^ of the 
system, which as a whole continues to function on the basis of ‘conven¬ 
tional wisdom’, of the centra! motivating principle of profit-making. M 
a capitalist system, it can function on no other basis. And what Galbraith 
calls* ‘conventional wisdom’ is not merely a set of ourivorn ideas and pre- 
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industrial revolution. This scientific and industrial revolution, 
ihe enormous advance it implies in the development of new 
productive forces or techniques, is in fact daily c.xposing the 
essential irrationality of capitalism, its inherent inability, ‘the 
welfare state’ notwithstandin<j, to satisfy basic human needs 
and provide for the fullest possible growth and development 

judices, which the capitalist class is itching to get rid of on the advice of 
the well-meaning liberals. It is rather the ideological mask of very power¬ 
ful vested interests, ‘the fighting creed’, as Sweezy and Hubernun once 
put it. ‘of a class-conscious minority which understands the nature of its 
privileges and means to protect them’. Wlut is more, this minority has 
truly formidable means of doing so. 

What the situation, therefore, demands is far more tlun a setting up of 
new ideas, however eminently reasonable or intrinsically valid they might 
be. It demands the decisive breaking down of tlie entrenched power of 
the interests behind the old ideas. This means socialism. Only socialist 
ownership of the means of production can help break decisively with the 
value system of private profit-oriented ownership, and alter in a funda* 
mental maimer the irrational and inhuman priorities of capitalism. Only 
thus will it become possible to make a rational and purposetul use of tlio 
productive resources, ‘their studied and rational use' as Galbraith says, in 
order to plan production and distribution to satisfy the real, truly human, 
needs of men in a modern society. 

For a critical comment on Galbraith’s argument sec Michael Lipton, ‘The 
Mythology of Aflliiencc'. New Left Review No. 35. }.inuary-Fcbriiary 1966. 
Suggesting that the Galbraithian attitude is 'unsouiul in its theoretical 
basis, careless in its empirical analysis and harmful in its political conse¬ 
quences'. and that Galbraith 'buries thc-ory and fact in a half-baked 
mythology of affluence', Liplon particularly underlines ihe fact that in 
holding ‘that wrong doctrines, not sectional interests, arc the main cause 
of social evils'. Galbraith ignores ‘the realities of power', of 'the jwwcr- 
structure that perpetuates proved abuses, stifles industrial <lcmociacy and 
numbs social feeling*. For a fuller discussion of the subject sec Tom Kemp. 
'Galbraith as Prophet of American "Neo-Capitalism” J>ciciite and Society. 
Vol. XXIX, No. 4. Fall 19^5. Commenting on C.ilbraith's argument in 
defence of capitalism. Kemp points out that Galbraith 'leaves out of the 
picture altogetlier the exploitative nature of capitalist society and the 
political consequences which flow from it', that he 'refuses to make a full 
qualitative assessment of American society’ and that he ‘avoid.s a deep 
analysis of power relations'. Arguing that ‘the relevant problems witli 
which Galbraith docs not deal, by reason of his limited perspective, arc 
legion’, Kemp underlines the ‘apologetic’ character of Galbraith’s argument 
as a wliole: ‘Scientific method and science itself arc renounced in favor 
of comforting sophistries and evasion of the main case against capitalism'. 

To criticise the argument of Galbraith, however, is not to deny that 
even within the limits of capitalism itself much more can be done to 
mitigate the economic and social consequences of its irrationality, or that 
a better 'balance' can be achieved—Sweden is a case in poin'—between 
social and private needs. For the sake of argument, one could gy still fur¬ 
ther and concede the possibility of acceptance, by the oligarchy which 
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of man, to secure rational utilisation of the productive resour¬ 
ces for the advancement of human welfare at home and 
abroad. In so doing the scientific and technological revolution 
is indicating the clear need for a basic change in the produc¬ 
tion or property relations of the societies of capitalism so that 


controls the resources and surpluses of society under capitalism, of the 
proposal recently put forward by the authors of 'The Triple Revolution 
in the U.S.A. who. making a powerful indictment of America's present 
sorry situation, of its poverty amidst affluence, have suggested that in 
view of the 'Cybernation Revolution' now underway, society should 
ouarantcc 'an adequate income as a matter of right' to all its members. 
Hut it is not diflicult to sec that given the essentially irrational and 
inhuman basis of capitalism, the mores and values of a market society, 
even this would mean not the much hoped-for social and moral regenera¬ 
tion but only a streamlining of the present patchwork of welfare mea¬ 
sures, which would still further dull men's striving tor a more rational 
.uid luimau social order and reconcile them with a society which even at 
Its best and no matter how productive it becomes, must remain one or 
class division and exploitation, of social and cultural deprivation, of 
incauality .it once cultur.illy degrading and morally repulsive, and of 
alienation. It would thus serve, as religion often does, on y as an opiate of 
the people tending to strengthen the status quo. And its benchciaries 
would Mill remain really the victims of an irrational and unjust social 
order, men alienated from their liumtin essence, from ihcir rightful inheri- 
iincc of freedom, of happiness and justice, of knowledge, ciifoyinent and 
creation. If happv. they will be 'happy' 

cheerful, they will only be ‘cheerful robots as C. Wright Mills has called 
them (see t/if Sociological imagination. Chapter ‘On Reason and Free- 


cl *) 

^Sce also Erich Fromm, The Sotie Society. Fromm points out how ‘aliena- 
lion and automatization’ arc already leading 'to an cvcr-incr^sing 
insanity. Life has no meaning, there is no joy. no faith, no reality. Every¬ 
body is "happy "—except that he docs not feel, docs not reason, does not 
love.’ Fromm writes: 'In the nineteenth century the problem was that 
God is dead- in the twentieth century the problem is that man is dead. In 
the nineteenth century inhumanity meant cruelty: in the twentieth century 
It means schizoid scIf-alicnation. The danger of the past was that men 
became slaves. The danger of the future is that men may become robots’ 


^This is the reason whv it is all the more important today to affirm the 
necessity of a socialist transcendence of the capitalist limits of the welfare 
Slate, the necessity of socialism in the sense of the socialist ownership of 
the means of production. This is .in absolutely necessary condition, though 
admittedly not a suf/icictit condition, of being able not only to fully deve- 
iop and utilise the expanding productive resources for the benefit of 
whole .society, but also to go 'beyond it to realise for all men the condi¬ 
tions of cen’uine human existence, to realise a productive cultured com¬ 
munity of free and equal human beings in which, as Marx and Engels 
once put it. ‘the free development of each is the condition for the free 
development of all’ (Manifesto of the Communist Party, p. Ti). 
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the resources now becoming available, along with those 
already existing, may be used for genuinely human ends and 

for the benefit of society as a whole. 

There is indeed no doubt that the new scientific and tech¬ 
nological advance is opening up magnificent new vistas of pro- 

23. The inherent irration.-ility of capitalism, particularly of 
and oliBODolistic capitalism, is today nowhere more evident than in the 
fact that^it has inaeasinglv become 'an economy of waste, an ccononu 
of 'institutionalized «asteV'where automatically cxpandinji waste in the 
nrivalf or business sector (ever-prolifcratin, sales organisations, tremen- 
doiislv expanded and expensive advertising campaigns, aeceleiation o 
obsolescence’ etc.) go hand in hand with delil>erate!v organised waste in 
the public or Governmental sector (cver-inereastng arms expenditure, sks 
Joekc^tiim miliurv budgets, prosecution of impenalisl or counta-icv olu 
tionary wars in Korea^ Malaya. Kenya. Algeria. Angola. Congo, Vutnatu. 

can be and has been in fact, argued tli..t the capit.ilist democratic 
state interested in the stability and smooth lunctioniiig of the ssstem as 
-a whole, can. aided bv Keynesian techniques-whose 
is not to be deiiicd-usc the economic surplus generated I s a 
cconomv rationally and piirposcfulK. to secure not only work and 
livelihood but also'a fuller and more meaningtul life for men. at home and 
abroad. But tiiis is no more than saying that if capit.nlism were something 

other than what it actually is there would be no need to . 

Writing of the United States, ’the priiuip.i! citadel of capital sin tod.is . 
Paul Baraii draws attention to its cscr-expaiulmg waste in the pnsaic 
sector: •ticmendoiislv expanded land expensive) sales orgaiu/atioiis. 

advertising c.impaigns. public relations programs, lobbying si hemes^ . . a 
continuous, relentless effort at product difTereuli..ti(m model '■ 

and the invention and promotion of fantiei. more elabuiate. moic .um| ^ 
tuous. and more expensive consumer goods’. But pointing out ib.it not a 
the recklessly multiplied waste of the business sector and the i.impan 
growth of the system’s itnproduttise sector are able to prosidc siifiicient 
drainage for the'overflowing economic surplus generated bv todays vastiv 

developed forces of production, B.iran wiites: 

Nor are other more or less automatically himtioniug methanisms ol 
.surplus absorption—capital exports, corporate outlass on reseaidi and 
development, and the like—powerful enoiigb to solve the piobleim A 
conscious effort at utilization of the economic siiiplus is indispensable il 
Its congesting effects are to be kept within tolerable limits, if depression 
and uircmplovmcnt arc not to be allowed to assume ma|or proportions 
and thus to endanger the stabilitv of the eiononm and soci.il order. 
Such a conscious effort can be undcrt.iken onlv by the government. The 
government in capitalist society, however, is not constituted in a way to 
promote the purposeful and sustained employmenl of tlie economic 
surplus for the advancement of human welfare. The |)owcifnl capitalist 
interests by which it is controlled, as well as its social and ideological 
make-up. render such a policy most diflicult if not cntirelv impossible. 
It is unable to control the practices of Big Business, let alone invest 
directly in productive enterprise, since this would be inamfcstly in con- 
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gress for mankind. It has brought us at last to the threshold 
of transition from a civilisation of scarcity to a civilisation of 
abundance, making possible for the first time the full recogni¬ 
tion of the worth and dignity of human personality, the 
realisation of man's unlimited potentialities for knowledge, 
enjoyment and creation. But it needs no deep analysis to 
recognise that these possibilities will not be automatically 
realised and that the capitalist ownership and control of key 
economic resources is the main obstacle to such a realisation. 
The entire history of capitalism, in fact, warns us that under 

flict with the dominant interests of monopolistic and oligopolistic corpo* 
rations. It is barred by the values and mores of a capitalist society from 
large-scale spending on welfare objectives (at home and abroad). Thus 
even a liberal, progressive administration tends to seek salvation in 
military spending, adding in this way delibei-ately organized waste in 
the government sector to automatically e.xpanding waste in the business 
sector (’Reflections on Underconsumption', Has Cnpitrtlism Changed? 
pp, is?-6o). See also Paul M. Sweezy, Tlie Presciir ns History, New York. 
1051, particularly essays on ‘Recent Developments in American Capital¬ 
ism’ and 'An Economic Program for America’. 

Elsewhere, discussing the interaction of various forces at work in the 
lapitalist economy, Baran points out that 'the very stirvival of monopoly 
capit.ilism becomes increasingly dependent on squandering of resources 
and on accelerated preparation for war'. He writes: 

Except during wars and their aftermaths, the interaction of all these 
forces creates a vast potential overflow of the economic surplus which 
means xinderproduction. underconsumption, and tinderinvestmcnf. or— 
what is the same—underemployment of men, underutilisation of pro¬ 
ductive capacity, and depression. The only remedy for this persistent 
malaise that is available to monopoly capitalism is further multiplication 
«)f waste in both the private and the public sectors of the economic 
system. Tlie utter irrationality of this ‘cure’ is just as obvious as it is 
clear that the only nitioiujl solution is social planning of production 
and distribution of goods and services. Such social planning is impossi¬ 
ble. however, witliout social ownership of the means of production, 
without a socialist transformation of society. The need for this trans¬ 
formation was never more firmly established than it is now. for never 
was the gap between society’s potentiality and society's performance so 
immense as it is in monopoly capitalism’s present stage. Witnesses to 
this need arc the squalid slums, the poverty and the illiteracy’ that arc 
the lot of millions of families in the wealthiest country of the world; 
the moral, culuiral, and intellectual dcc.Ty gripping the entire advanced 
capitalist world; and—last but not least—the misery of hundreds of 
millions of people in the underdeveloped countries whose fate could be 
drastically changed if only a fraction of the resources continually 
wasted in the United States were to be used to help overcome their 
backwardness. 
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this system, given its motivating principle of profit-making— 
and there can be no other motivating principle under capital¬ 
ism—the fruits of the introduction of new industrial tech¬ 
niques have never fallen automatically to the community as 
a wholc.24 On the contrary, these techniques have invariably 
been turned into instruments for still more intensified exploi¬ 
tation of workers at home and abroad. It is not likely to be 
any different with the new techniques of today, those born of 
what has been called the ‘Cybernation Revolution '.^5 It will 
be no different unless, as urged by the radical or the socialist. 


Nor can there be anv doubt about the urgency of the rcplaccmc'iit of 
monopoly capitalism by socialism. Indeed, every year lost means pro- 
mature death and immeasurable suffering for milhous 
entire world. Every year lost increases the mortal danger tluit tapilalism 
may plunge into the last act of its dialectical drama and seek salsaiion 
in a thermonuclear holocaust (‘Crisis of Marxism? loc. ct.. pp. 2280). 

The scientific and technological revolution of our time only underline's 
the need for as well as the urgcnc>' of the replacement ol capitalism by 

socialiMii. is not to deny that in each case in the end theie was a general 
improvement ... the l.v.ng standards. But then 

the most evident immediate cflcct. It came as a lesu o y 

class struggles on the part of the working people, and dfltr ’C'* 

through large-scale unemployment, misery and suffering, and lias al\sa\s 
remained, rdativc to needs and possibilities, grossly inadequate 

25. The evidence for this statement is there for all to see In f.ict there 
is bitter irony in the f.ict that a kind of development which men have so 
long dreamed^ about has come to be regarded, all roimd, witli deep fear, 
apprehension and anxiety. At home, in the very eiladel of '‘- 

alr?ady have Walter Re.ither asking, in a spc'eth to the United Auto 
WorktTS in .061. the question: ‘Whv is it that automations bright pro¬ 
mise of abundance and creative leisure has been traiismutid into the night¬ 
marish mockery of mountainous inventories of unsold goods and 
ren corroding idleness of unemployment? (quoted by John Eaton, Labour 
and the Technological Revolution’. Ltiboiir MontMy. fanuary. p. 35). 

Abroad, in Asia. Africa, and Latin America, wc have the spcciaele of the 
world's strongest capitalist power engaged in playing the eiriblc. a.id 
terribly ignominious, role of what Issac Deu.sehcr has called world s 
BCndarW- of counter-revolution*, desperately seeking to preserve the free 
world* as a freely exploitable area in which giant American corporations 

can do business on their own terms. , . • 1 1 1 

The answer to Rciither's question as also to the situation hoth .y home 
and abroad can be found, one might suggest with the help of the con¬ 
cepts which Marx developed (stv. for example. Ch. HI. section XI. above). 
The source of trouble lies in the very nature of capitalism as a system ot 
private property and profit-making, in the use of soc.eiys economic sur¬ 
plus by prisate persons or groups for private ends, an ararngement 
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the capitalist limits of the modern welfare state are transcend¬ 
ed. This transcendence, in fact a fully socialist ownership of 
the means of production, is necessary if the scientific and 
technological revolution now taking place is to proceed con¬ 
structively and not destructively; if *the new wave of indus¬ 
trialism’ is to lighten the burden of common working people 
at home and abroad and not find, as the old one did, only its 
victims among them: if the promethean fire of expanding 
human knowledge which should be given for the benefit of 
mankind at large is not to be used, as always in the past, only 
to stoke up the furnaces of private privilege and profit.^6 
Oakeshott, it is obvious, belongs with neither the radicals 
nor the complacent ones of contemporary social and political 

tliat lesls on the foundation of private ownership of the means of 
production. The remedy obviously involves the substitution of public for 
this private ownership. When Jean Paul Sartre recently argued—‘Why I 
Will Not Co to the United States*', The Notion. April 19. 1965—that 
American war in Vietnam makes 'brutally evident that American society 
as such has .in imperialist base' and that 'American policy cannot he 
changed short of a complete turnover of American society’, he was making 
a statement whose relevance goes, far beyond American foreign policy, to 
the very foundations of American social, economic and political system as 
a whole. 

lO. That the scientific and technological rc\olution of our time is 
demanding a collateral social revolution has been thus argued by a 
scientist: 

A new scientific and industrial revolution is not in itself a suflicient 
guarantee oi universal well-being. It certainly cannot be a substitute for 
social rcvoluiiou; and we delude ourselves if we imagine any such 
clioicc is open to us. The major significance of the increasing power of 
science and technology is that it must make more urgent the demand 
for a icvoliitionarv change in social structure. 

Only a socialist revolution will serve. The fantastic potential of the 
new techniques can only be controlled to give us a maintained increas¬ 
ing national wealth, with the degree of planning of industry and trade 
that is only possible with the social ownership of national resources. 
And only in social ownership have we any guarantee that the increased 
wealth will appear in the form of a general enjoyment of prosperity, 
rather than luxury, power and privilege for the' few (E. V. Rowsdl, 
Science, Revolution and Politics'. Marxism Today, November 1964, 
p. J38). 

See also f. D. Bernal s contribution to the collection of essivs published 
in his honour. The Scicticc of Science, edited by Maurice Goldsmith and 
Alan Mackay, Pelican, lofib. Bernal points out that 'the scientific and 
computer age is necessarily a Socialist one*. 
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theory. Professedly anti-socialist and therefore opposed to any 
planned progress into the future, he is also, unlike the smug 
and complacent ones, largely oblivious of or indifferent to the 
actual, existential needs of the present. What is really worth 
noting, however, is the fact that he is. like ‘the smug conser¬ 
vatives, tired liberals and disillusioned radicals’ of ‘the end of 
ideology’ chorus, totallv unaware of the significance of the 
tremendous advance of modern science and technologv.i? of 
its likelv social consequences, particularly under capitalism, 
and, above all, of the possibility this advance holds for the 
first time of building a civilised society free from the taint of 
class-division and oppression and exploitation of man bv man, 
of creating what Marx called a ‘truly human society’. He is 


x-j. F. M. Watkins is a typical example here. He dearly recognises that 
the modern ideologies arose 'as an accompaniment of tlic Industrial Revo¬ 
lution', as the necessary products of a period of rapid change and radical 
adjustment and of high hopefulness that goes with advancing science and 
technology, etc. There can be no doubt’, he says, 'that the rise of ideology 
was from the beginning associated with, and has at all times been much 
affected by. the Industrial Revolution’ (op. cit.. p. z). But. siguihcantlv 
enough. Watkins completely misses the meaning of the present dav ’indus¬ 
trial revolution’, of the unprecedented advance of science and tcciinologv 
in our time. 

It is equally significant that Daniel Bell, another exponent of ‘the end 
of ideology' theme, can today only remind us ol Machiavelli’s statement, 
made in an altogether different context, that 'men commit the error of 
not knowing when to limit their hope’s’ (op. cit.. ji. 

z8. For Marx the abolition of capit.ihsin or the establishment of social¬ 
ism docs not by itself usher in the 'trnlv human socict)’. it only makes it 
possible. What is more, material fuHilment is for him onis the condition, 
the necessary basis, and not the sum. of man’s ‘spiritual’, that is 'truly 
human’ fulfilment. The vision which underlies his whole work from the 


early i84o's to the end is the vision of 'human emancipation'. His was a 
powerful plea to replace the pitiable, tiagment.irv and self-alienated exis¬ 
tence which is man's lot in a class-divided and exploitative socicts' with a 
truly rich human life, his was an assertion of life abniidanr against mere 


existence. 


At the heart of Marx’s thought is his deep concern for man and his 
future. Central to his criticism of capiralism is the idea (clalx>r.it( tl p.irti- 
cularly in his early writings such as On l/ic /cwisli (Question. Coiifnbiition 
to the Critique of Heifers Philosophy «>f Rigfil. The Fcoiioinic iiikI I’/iiloso- 
phicol Mnniiscripis. The Holy family, etc.) that man. stripped of 'his 
human essence' when he first fell into the class of the exploited, f.iccs 
'the destruction of all humanity' in him under capitalism. Ihc process of 
capitalist exploitation, with its attendant 'greed and the war between the 
-greedy—competition', not only holds the entire society, the capitalist as 
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totally unaware of the change in our thinking that the scienti¬ 
fic and technological revolution of our time calls for, and of 
the added urgency it gives to the need not only of what 
Titmuss calls ‘redistributive social justice’, of making greater 

well as the worker, in its irresistible compulsive grip aud at the mercy of 
the blind forces of the market, it also transforms free creative self-activity 
of man into alienated labour, it reduces man himself to a commodity. It 
‘estranges man from nature, from himself, his own active functioning.. 
from his universal essence.... It makes his essence into a mere means lor 
his existence... it estranges... his spiritual, his human essence... (it results 
in) the alienation of man from man’. Capitalism tears up 'all genuine 
bonds between men’ and replaces them by selfishness, disolving ‘the 
world of men into a world of atomized individuals, hostile towards each 
other'. It leaves ‘no other nexus between man and man than naked self- 
interest, than callous “cash payment”' and resolves ‘personal worth into 
exchange value’. The very things which were once 'communicated, but 
never exchanged; given, but never sold: acquired, but never bought— 
virtue, love, conviction, knowledge, conscience, etc.—’ now become market¬ 
able and pass 'into commerce'; 'the divine power of money' overturns 
and confounds 'all human and natural qualities’, in the market place. 
There eomc.s to be generated a savage lust for money and propcrr>', 
a maniacal obsession with the accumulation of capital, a veritable fanatic¬ 
ism of appropriation. Amassing wealth becomes the supreme objeer of 
human endeavour and the final criterion of human success. The emphasis 
is on acquisitiveness and the only succe.ss that matters is the success of 
the market place, resulting in 'that whole system of appetites and values’ 
wKich ‘with its deiheation of the life of snatching to hoard, and hoarding 
to snatch’ leaves, as Tawney wrote, 'a taste as of ashes on the lips of a 
civilization which has brought to the conquest of its material environ¬ 
ment resources unknown in earlier ages, but which has not vet learned 
to master itself’ (Religion and the Rise of Capitalism. Pelican. 1948, d. 2S0). 
And all this leaves man. even the so-called rich man of capitalism, ‘ever 
poorer as a man’, robbed of real life and completely crippled in his inner 
being. 

In pointing out the alienating, depersonalising and dehumanising conse¬ 
quences of capitalism. Marx partiiularly focused attention on the fact 
that for all the glorious human senses, whose active and concTCte exercise 
alone constitutes ihc true content of a genuinely rich human life, capital¬ 
ism sulistiiutes a single abstract sense, ihe sense for property, a particular, 
historicallv transient substitute sense which plays havoc with human 
personality and plunges man. in the words of Ladislav Stoll, ‘into the 
terrible inner sickness of a deliuinanised world'. Marx wrote: ‘In place of 
all these physical and mental senses there has... come the sheer estrange¬ 
ment of oil these senses—the sense of having. The human being had to be 
reduced to this absolute povertv in order that he might vicld his inner 
wealth to the outer world.’ And he insisted that ‘the transcendence of 
private property is therefore the complete (-'mancipation of all human 
scnsc.s and attributes. He spoke of comnuinisni, ‘the actual phase necessary 
for the next stage of historical development in the process of human 
emancipation and recovery', ‘as the positive transcendence of private pro- 
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investment in people and social ser\'ices. of introducing greater 
moral purpose in the social and economic arrangements of our 
society, but even more of putting these arrangements on a 
firm moral basis by establishing the social ownership of the 


petty, as human sclf-cstrangcmcnt. and therefore as the real appropruu.on 
of the human essence by and for man: communism therefore as the com- 
Dlete return of man to himself as a social (i.c.. human) bcing-a return 
become conscious, and accomplished within the entire wealth of previous 
development.' Marx added: 'What is to be avoided above all is the re- 
establishinc of “Society" as an abstraction vis-a-vis the individual. I he indi¬ 
vidual is the social being. His life... is therefore an expression and coimr- 
mation of social life' tEconomic and Philosopliir M.iiinscnpts of 1S44. 

Moscow, n.d., pp. oS im)- 1 . Kf x 

What this 'transcendence of human self estrangemeni means, wh.it Marx 

meant when early in his life he wrote <in Economic and Philosophic 

Manuscripts of 1844) that 'communism equals humanism', and towards 

the end spoke (in Capital. Vol. HI) of 'the true realm of freedom' which 

makes possible ‘that development of human power, which is its own end . 

what vision of the genuinclv rich human life lav behind h.s hfc-long 

.struoclc for socialism—this has been well expressed bv Ladisl.iv Stoll. 

Pointing out that ‘in place of many-sided, active, concrete appropriation 

of life and the world, through which the individual says not onlv "1 see. 

I hear, I smell. I taste. I touch." but also "I work. I study. ! love. I admire. 

I struggle for a happier tomorrow"—in place of all this wealth of emotion 

capitalism makes one single emotion supreme: "1 have!".' Stoll writes: 

The truly human way of appropriating the world's ruhes is that bv 
which man really overcomes the world, in other words, with .ill hiv 
senses, concretely. And here it is not a question only oI the live physical 
senses, for unlike the animals man has a whole scries of glorious human 
senses, not only the senses of sight, hearing, smell, taste and toiuh. but 
also a sense for music, a sense for i)octrv. a sense for the plasnc arts, 
a sense for science, a sense for mathematics, a sense for hislors, trystalo- 
graphy. etc. etc. It is only when .1 man begins to s.itisfy the needs of 
these glorious human senses, which one and all arc the pioduct ot 
historical development, that he can appropriate to himself all the Ireautics 
of the world and become genuinely rich (Eacc 10 face wiili Reality. 

Prague, 1948. pp- ao-l®)- 


The humanist theme in Marx, the theme of ‘.ilicnation'. h.is evoked deep 
and widespread interest in the west during the past two dcc.uks. Marx's 
early writings, where he first developed this theme in cicborato critical 
studies of the philosophies of Hegel and Feuerbach, have been the subject 
of innumerable books and essays in recent years. This interest, wiialcycr 
its causes, bears witness to the deep crisis of contemporarv capitalist 
culture and civilisation, manifested in the emergence of •alienation’ as 
a major and ever-worsening social phenomenon in the societies of modern 
capitalism. This phenomenon finds expression in man's growing sense ot 
anomic and estrangement, of isolation, loneliness and homelessness, of 
hosrilty and frustration; it has resulted in a society really sick with these 
and a hundred other social and psychic ailments born of the essential 
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means of production, which alone makes possible a truly 
rational planning of production and distribution of goods and 
services for the welfare of all the members of society, for 
guaranteeing them, in Engels' words, ‘the completely unres¬ 
tricted development and exercise of their physical and mental 
faculties .’29 Though living in the mid-twentieth century 


irrationality of capitalism, sick with apathy and boredom, with ‘other 
dircctedness’, conformism and self-abasement, with insanity and crime and 
widespread dehumanisation. (The evidence for this phenomenon is written 
large in contemporary sociological and psychological literature, in the 
writings, for example, of Wright Mills. David Rcisman. Vance Packard. 
William Whyte, Erich Fromm, Karen Horncy and others). 

Alienation under capitalism as a system of private property, competition 
and exploitation is today far more pronounced, far more inclusive and 
mofistrous. than when Marx first wrote about it. Of the several non-Marxist 
commentators Fromm, perhaps, best recognises not only Marx’s brilliant 
insight into human condition in bourgeois society, but also the value of 
his argument for ‘human emancipation’, for ’the unfolding of man', for 'the 
all-round development of the individual’, through a socialist transformation 
of this society. (.This docs not mean that Fromm’s interpretation is otherwise 
not open to serious criticism). Pointing out that Marx ‘represented the 
flowering of Western humanity’, that he ‘represented the Western tradition 
in its best features: its faith in reason and in the progress of man*. Fromm 
writes: ‘Socialism, for Marx, is a society which permits the actualization 
ol man's essence, by overcoming his alienation. It is nothing le.ss than 
creating tlic conditions for the truly free, rational, active and independent 
man: it is the fulfillment of the prophetic aim: the destruction of the 

ideals-For Marx, the aim of socialism was freedom... based on man's 

.standing on his own feet, using his own powers and relating himself to 
the world productlvclv’ Concept of Mmi. with a translation from 

Marx's fcotiomit nml P/iilosophic Mnnuscnpti bv T. B. Bottomore, New 
Volk. p. (n). 


Apropos of the non-M:irxist western scholars ncwly-discovercd interest 
in voung Marx and his writings, one must sav that this interest is very 
clconic. Some of these scholars have indeed shown a real desire for 
understanding, and they have often written with sympathy and perception. 
Non Cl tlicless it is rather amusing to find so inanv of them trying, some 
of ilicin so \cry desperately, to separate Marx from himself'and from 
Marxism - to separate the young Marx from the old. the 'idealistic', ‘freedom- 
losing M.iix of I'.conoinif ond P/iilosopliic Mcintiscripis from the supposedly 
cvnical anti disillusioned Marx of Cnpitnl. Marx the humanist from Marx 
the revolutionary and tlic spokesman of class struggle. Marx from Engels, 
and. of course, from Lenin and Mao Tsc-tung and the contemporary 
communist movement! 


29. Engles’ argument for socialism is .as. if not move, valid today as 
when it was 6rst formulated nearly ninety years ago. Speaking of ‘the 
expanding force of the means of production' bursting asunder ‘the bonds 
imposed upon them by the capitalist mode of production’. Engles wrote: 

Their release from these bonds is the sole condition necessary' for an 

w 
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Oakeshott is strangelv oblivious ol both its needs and its possi- 
bdities. Or. perhaps.'unlike his smug and complacent contem¬ 
poraries, he somehow senses the revolutionary, ■future-dnexted 
implications of these needs and possibilities and shrinks hack, 
dismayed, into the past. Despairing of the future, the present 
itself, he seems to feel, can be salvaged only with the help 

unbroken and cunstantlv more rapidly progressing development ot the 
productive forces, and iheievvith ot a practKallv himtless oi 

Production itself. Nor is this .ill. Ihe .ippropruitiuii bv socictv ot the 
P'ans of productiou puts an end not onlv to the artihcal restrain s 
on production which exist today, but also to the positive waste .md 
destruction of productive forces and products which is now the nicviljhk 
accompaniment of production...-Further, it sets free for societv as a whole 
a masP of means if production and prodiKts bv putting an end tyhe 
senseless luxury and cxtrav.igancc of the present ruling class and its 
political representatives. The possibility ot securing lor evei\ mcmbci 
!,( society, through social production, an existence which is nut onK 
fully sufficient from a material staiulpuini .mcl becoming richer from 
dayglo day. but also guarantees to them tlic completely nnrestne cd 
dcLlopincnt and exercise of their physical and mental f.icultics this 
possibility now exists for the fust time, but it docs f.xrsi. 

^ The seizure of tlic means of production !)> society puts an end to 
commodity production, and therewith to the domination of the product 
over the proPhiccr. Anarchy in social prodiictmn is replaced bv conscious 
organisation on a planned basis. The struggle for 

toLs to an end. And at this i>oint. in a certain sense, m. n Imal \ nils 
himself off from the animal world, leaves the rondilions of -inmiai exist- 
ence behind him and enters conditions which .uc 

conditions of existence forming mans cnvironnuiit. which up to now 
have dominated man. at this point pass midei tlie domination and contro 
of man, who now for the first lime becomes the real conscious niastci o 
Nature because and in so far as he has become master o Ins own social 
ori-anisation. The laws of his own social activity, which have liithcito 
confronted him as external, dominating laws of Nature, will t''en be 
apolicd by man with complete lUiderstandiiig. anc hence will be domiiut- 
cd^hy niL. Men’s own social organisation whicdi has hitlierto stood in 
opposition to them as if arbitrarily clecrtcd by N.ilure and histors. wil 
thin become the voluntary act of men themsefves. The obicxtive. external 
forces which have hitherto dominated history, vvill then pass uiulcr tin 
control of men themselves. It is only from this point that men. with ful 
consciousness, will ffishion their own history; it is only Iron, this poiii 
that the social causes set in motion by men pivcloiinnan Iv and 

in constantly incrc>asi..g measure, the elfcrts willed bv men. J";;'';'''- 
ity's leap from the realm of necessity into the realm of Irecdom (Aiiii- 

E>u)tritig. pp. 

In iudeing the f>ossibihtirs inhering in sori.al.sm one must rememher that 
the development of socialism in the Soviet Union, earned out uncer 
oxceDtionalfv difficult and unfavourable circumstances, has been mmli dis¬ 
torted in some respects and has not yet gone far c.iough-it has in fact 
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of an appeal to the past. And committed as he is to the 
present, to the existing bourgeois society, Oakeshott turns for 
its defence and justification to its past, to the great age of 
the bourgeoisie, the age of triumphant laisscz faire and its 
political expression, the negative-liberal state.3o 


still a long way to go—to reveal the full advantages of socialism. Tlie 
historical conditions surrounding the first great experiment in building 
socialism: Russia’s past history and habits; its vast peasant environment of 
rural idiocy and lack of democratic consciousness and traditions; the need 
for rapid industrialisation beginning from scratch in an illiterate and techni¬ 
cally backward society; constant military, economic and political pressure 
of hostile, counter-revolutionary western capitalist encirclement; therefore, 
the necessity of building socialism not on the achievements of capitalism, 
except when borrowed or copied, and not with the help of the more 
advanced societies but in the teeth of their opposition; serious theoretical 
or ideological errors and weaknesses, together with the character of the men 
who led, all these have left their mark—liow jjcrmancnt it is too early to 

in the Soviet Union. They Jiave produced their 
inevitable distortions, and their own forms of alienation also. The historical 
context and character of the Russian experiment in socialism must therefore 
always be borne in mind. But in so doing on must also recognise that the 
Soviet achievement is there and though historically conditioned it holds 
promise of altogether new and exciting vistas that await a society moving 
into socialism today, particularly if it docs so from a comparatively more 
advanced economic, political and cultural base, vistas iliat will open up to 
an aniucnt socialist society in a world at pc.ice, and which are absolutely 
impossible for a capitalist society no matter how adlucnt it becomes. 

One must therefore add that critics, including many socialists, betray an 
amazing lark of historical sense when they sec only the negative elements 
in the Russian experiment, and in so doing fail to recognise the historic 
wialisf acliicvemcnt of the Soviet people, particularly as "it followed upon 
the failure of .socialism to come to power in the more advanced capitalist 
societies. As Anna Louise Strong, speaking of ‘the evils’ that have gone 
with the Russian experiment, wrote: 'Most of all, thev came because the 
democratic and technically developed working-class of the West left the 
lust building of socialism to an initcraic. "tcclmicallv-backward peasant 
people who knew that they were not ready for the'-task and yet who 

30. In doing this Oakeshott only proves the truth of C. Wright Mill’s 
observation: ‘As an intellectual articulation, the conservative mood is 
nicrely a reformulation of classic liberalism in the entirely unclassical age 
of the twentieth century; it is the image of a society in'which authori^ 

IS at a minimum because it is guided bv (he autonomous forces of the 
magic market’ (The Power Elite, p. ' 

Obviously. Oakeshott is no isolated phenomenon. While he is content 
only to repeat some of the basic propositions of classic liberalism, others, 
in their defence of the status quo. have argued far more elaborately on 
tlic basis of these very old and antiquated premises. It is this which has 
compelled C. B. Maepherson to write that while 'wc do need a post-liberal- 
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In defending the bourgeois society as it does, in defending 
and justifying ‘the current condition of human circumstance , 
the ‘existing arrangements’ whicli constitute the bourgeois 


democratic theory' today, 'what wc have is not post-libcra democratic 

theory, but rcccssisc liberal theory. It would be nearer the mark to call it 
predemot ratio liberal theory' (TosMiberal Dcmocracv? loc. ca.) 

limes Petras. in his essav on ‘Ideology and United States lolitical 
Scimmsts'. points out that ‘of the ideologies current in the soual science 
held the most popular and pervasive appears to be that whicli espouses 
stability and whose major theoretical anchor is the concept of equili¬ 
brium”' or ‘‘balance"’ (Dahl. Bcrelson. Almond and others). Tins is accom- 
paiiicd naturally by what Petras calls ‘the broker view of the state. I he 
‘.lau-. they hold, is a neutral agency, not committed to any particular group 
or class in society; ’or perhaps... it is so committed that it is not question¬ 
ed*. says Petras. Petras also informs us that ‘the cquihlx-ral view of society 
and its functioning "balance" is underwritten by a strong undercurrent 

of Burkean and conservative values’. ... 

In his excellent survey of the 'ideology' of Amencan political scientists, 
lames Petras also points'out that whatever their differences tlicy arc all 
■subsumed under a set of common assumptions about American politics 
M-hich limit the debate and. in a sctise, ovc^^vhclm it’. Virtually all ol 
them ‘accept the social-economic institutional structure and theorize on 
the basis of it.' Their main concentration ‘in drawing up their theories ot 
democratic politics is derived from and is located in the "ongoing svstem 
Ibeir concern is primarily ‘with equilibrium and the preservation of the 
dominant institutions, elites, and interests of society'. This is most evident 
ui the fact that ‘whenever democratic theory conics into conflict wiUi 
amtemporary reality, the theory is discarded. mod.nc| or adjusted to fit 
the reiuirements of the system’. In other words the values of these 
•scientists’ arc derived from the functioning of contemporary institutions, 
thoucli ‘this value assessment is frequently obscured by the ‘‘objcctivist 
stance of "functional requirements'”. Naturally almost all of tlicm avoid 
discussion of socio-economic issues in politics’. There has occurred an 
Mhenation of politics from soriet)-’. a regression towards ‘formalism of 
political science’. ‘A related common element is a Hobbesian fear of m.ass 
liiovcmcnts. large-scale change and conflict’. The great psychological unify- 
intj force among them is ‘their reverence for the present’. .And their 
•pivchic attitude of fear-repression toward "society" and social conflict 
becomes sublimated into revercncc-defcrcncc to the political sphere.’ This 
results in an ‘authority fixation’ through which 'creeps the authoritarian 
principle’ and their work comes to represent ‘the convergence of elitism 
md formalism, fonising on problems of leadership and organization.. 
•without relating this to who leads whom, and for whnt in terms of society 
and social values.' This is really the ‘reduction of politics to organizational 
and leadership criteria for functioning in the ongoing system.’ In the 
process 'what remains of democratic theory is some of the language; the 
substance is completely alien’ (loc. cit., pp. 107*109)- 
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social order, Oakeshott’s political philosophy betrays amazing 
lack of a sense of history and contemporary socio-political 
reality, it shows complete loss of what Carr has called ‘the 
pervading sense of a world in perpetual motion'. For, in a 
fundamental sense, not only to the much-maligned rationalist 
but also to men in general, ‘nothing (certainly no social and 
political order) is of value merely because it exists', or even 
‘because it has existed for many generations’. ‘Familiarity’, 
however valuable otherwise, by itself indeed ‘has no worth’. 
In human affairs ‘nothing’ indeed is or can be ‘left standing 
for want of scrutiny’ for long. The mere existence or 
continued suryis^al of a social and political system has never 
been deemed sufficient to justifv or legitimatise it. The ‘exist- 
uig arrangements’ of a society have never been accepted, cer- 
ainly ^t for long, ‘simply because they are current’ or ‘are 
afoot. On the contrary, men, in the course of their lono his- 
torv, have always subjected them to critical ‘scrulin^, to 
.scrutiny in the ight of reason, that is to sav, in terms of the 
ability, or inability, of these arrangements to satisfy human 
needs to provide for the growth and development 'of man. 
Ibis has been an indispensable condition of all social and 
historical prop-ess. To help and guide in the carrying out of 
his scrntinv has been the function of all progressive thought 
from US earliest beginnings. To continuously confront reality 
with reason, as Baran put it. in order to establish the prineb 

diu anf'TI 'hat obstructs people’s view of the social 
uality and destroys their awareness of the conditions md 

prcreiini.sites for their best possible growth and development 

f.iS,I’".""'" "'.aif™: 

ndeed of the intellectual in social and historical process, in 
the forward movement of mankind.!. P™o>ess, in 

^1. Wlicn Mai’x wrote (in the Dc-ntwh-rronzmisdn: hWirbuchfr .844) 

o'Lrvcr°iM/the clogmaiicallv. but rather 

to cliscoNcr It ni the criticism of the old’, and accordingly set himself the 

task of crittasing the existing world, the task of TufhLs critTcism of 

escrythmg that exists, ruthless ui the sense that the criticism will not 
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Oakcshott is not only indifferent to or oblivious of all rhis. 
he also fails to recognise the shnplc historical fact that the 
‘existing arrangements' he so doggedly defends and would like 
to sec perpetuated for ever, were themselves once borti of 
precisely that historical ‘conjunction of dreaming and rulinn’. 


shrink c-ilhcr from its own conclusions or from conflict witli tlu [xjwtis 
that be’, he may well have formulated the credo of the intellectual for our 
lime. Marx not only formulated the credo and established it on a firm 
scientihc-matcrialist basis, he also practised it with bnllianr success. 
Subjecting the 'existing arrangements’ that constituted the capitalist 
society to ruthless rationul criticism, he demonstrated, m tlu very midst 
of its first great celebration and its advance over feudalism notwithstand¬ 
ing. capitalism’s inherently irrational, contradictory and conflictladcn 
nature, and evolved, concomitantly, the concrete and historically relevant 
notion of a more rational social order which he dcfuicd as socialism. 

Interpreting Marxism as ’a philosophical position the fundamental princi¬ 
ple of which is continuous, systematic, and comprehensive eoiii/roiitdtion 
of reality with rtason', Baran has drawn attention to the fact that it was 
Marx's achievement not only to discover the law of historical develop 
ment but also ‘to lay bare the part played in its operation by fruitful 
intellectual endeavour: to define and continuously redefine the incanin-^ 
of reason, to assess and continuously reassess the structure of reality— 
confronting systematically the one with the other, pointing out the short¬ 
comings of the concrete, specific reality m terms of equally concTcic. 
equally specific standards of reason. Remaining realistic, because it derives 
its frame of reference from the study anti observation of the attained 
stage of historical development, and retaining the conraQO to be utopian 
iKcausc its sets its sights on the not yet realized but already visible pcltcn- 
rialitics of the future, such intellectual effort performs .in overridingly 
important function: it serves as a guide(>osr to the next steps in maii- 
kind's forward movement’ (’On the Nature of Marxism’, loc. eii.. p. 262). 

Elsewhere, in his brilliant and passionately written essay. ‘The Commit¬ 
ment of the Intellectuar (loc. cil.). Baran discusses ‘the place and the func¬ 
tion of the intellectual in society*, a subject which is of profound relevance 
to the situation in contemporary social science. Baran makes a verv mean- 
iiicful distinction between ‘the intellect worker' and ‘the intellectual’. He 
tells us that under capitalism tlie intellect worker is really ‘a fcchiiician’. 
'typically the faithful servant, the agent, the functionary, and the spokes¬ 
man of the capitalist system’, who ’takes the existing order of things for 
granted and questions the prevailing state of affairs solely within the limit- 
cd area of his immediate preoccupation*. His ’prcocciipation is with the job 
in hand', with 'the rationalization, mastery', and manipulation of wliatcver 
branch of reality he is immediately concerned with’ and not with ’the mean¬ 
ing of his work, its significance, its place within the entire framework of 
social activity’. ‘His “natural" motto is to mind his own business and 
to ^ as efficient and as successful at it as possible'; 'he is not concerned 
with the relation of the segment of human endeavor within which he 
happens to operate to other segments and to the totality of the historical 
process'. The concern with the whole' he leaves to others, and in so doing 
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'he CO ipso accepts the existing structure of the whole as a datum and 
subscribes to the prevailing criteria of rationality, to the dominant values, 
and to the socially enforced yardsticks of efficiency, achievement, and 
success.' Taking an agnostic view of the ends themselves, he makes a 
fetish of ‘ethical neutrality’, of his abdication, qua scientist, expert or 
scholar, of all ‘value judgments’, an abdication which ‘amounts in practice 
to the endorsement of the status quo, to lending a helping hand to those 
who are seeking to obstruct any change of the existing order of things in 
favour of a better one.’ 

Against this ‘what marks the intellectual and distinguishes him from 
the intellect workers and indeed from all others is that his concern with 
the entire historical process is not a tangential interest but permeats his 
thought and significantly affects his work.’ The intellectual systematically 
seeks ‘to relate whatever specific area he may be working in to other aspects 
of human existence’. His is the effort 'to interconnect things’ and it is this 
effort which identifies ‘one of the intellectual’s principal functions in 
society: to serve as a symbol and as a reminder of the fundamental fact 
that tlte seemingly autonomous, disparate, and disjointed morsels of social 
existence under capitalism—literature, art. politics, the ccononuc order, 
science, the cultural and psychic condition of people—can all be understood 
(and influenced) only if they are clearly visualized as parts of the com¬ 
prehensive totality o^ the historical process.’ For him ‘the truth is the whole’ 
as Hegel put it—a principle which carries with it ‘the inescapable necessity 
of refusing to accept as a datum or to treat as immune from analysis, any 
single part of the whole.' It is thus wholly inadmissible for him ‘to refrain 
from layitig bare the complex relations betw'cen whatever phenomenon 
happens to be at issue and what is unq^uestioiiably the central core of the 
historical process: the dynamics and evolution of the social order itself.’ He 
will aim at not merely seeking truth ‘about things that do not matter’, but 
at ‘telling the truth about what docs matter, seeking the truth about the 
whole, and uncovering the social and historical causes and interconnections 
of the different parts of the whole’, even though this be ‘decried as un¬ 
scientific and speculative’ and ‘punished by professional discrimination, 
social ostracism, and outright intimidation’. Pointing out that ‘the desire to 
tell the truth is therefore only one condition for Iwing an intellectual’ and 
that ‘the other is courage, readiness to carry on rational inquiry to wherever 
it may lead’, Baran concludes: 

An intellectual is thus in essence a social critic, a person whose concern 
is to identify, to analyze, and in this way to help overcome the obstacles 
barring the way to the attainment of a better, more humane, and more 
rational social order. As such he becomes the conscience of society and 
the spokesman of such progressive forces as it contains in any given 
period of history. And as such he is inevitably considered a ‘trouble 
maker’ and a ‘nuisance’ by the ruling class seeking to preserve the status 
quo. as well as by the intellect workers in its service who accuse the 
intellectual of being utopian or mctaphj^cal at best, subversive or sedi¬ 
tious at worst (p. lo). 

The relevance of all this for contemporary social science is obvious. The 
intellect worker, more often than not, belongs with that tradition in social 
science which is the tradition really of adjusting science to existing social 
reality, of apologetics in the broad sense of the term, of social interpretation 
only, a tradition which has today found a typical c.xprcssion in so much 
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which he condemns as ‘tyranny',^^ that ‘the current condition 
ot human circumstance’ whose ‘acceptance’ he so strongly 
urges upon every one was itself once, not only ‘a dream’, but 
also one which was, in a real sense, ‘imposed upon everybody’, 
and that the first and the most fundamental function of a 
government is to make this ‘dream’ work, to continue its 
‘imposition’ on those of its subjects who arc still unwilling to 
accept it or who have other and, perhaps, better ‘dreams’ of 
their own. 

of the work of the so-called ‘behavioral sciences' in the United States and 
i-lscwherc. He accepts, more or less timidly, ‘the existing structure of the 
whole as a datum', takes the existing order of ‘things' for granted and the 
existing order of ‘values' as something eternal and immutable. As a 'spe¬ 
cialist’ or an ‘expert' he concerns himself only with unrelated facts of the 
social and political milieu, he deals with only minor or insignificant 
problems, with the trivialities of contemporary social and political life. The 
lutelk-ct worker thus, while enjoying a comfortable and lucrative conform¬ 
ity. only serves the status quo and the powers that U'—justifying this, if 
need be, with all sorts of ‘methodological’ or 'philosophical' or even ‘scien¬ 
tific' pretensions. 

The intellectual on the other hand belongs with the classical tradition in 
social science. In his search for truth, he rejects |>ositions sucli as the 
•methodological nominalism' of Popper or what has been called the 
■abstracted empiricism’ of the behavioral sciences which, by trc.iting any 
serious concern with 'the whole’ as ‘unscientific’ or ‘metaphysical’ or even 
■nivstical’. rule out any truly critical or rational study of the social wholes 
or structures, and thereby not only make ‘the existing structure of the 
whole’, which is the contemporary capitalist society, immune .against 
serious scientific scrutiny but also involve an abdication of the true function 
of social science. 

The intellectual seeks to perform this function, he carries out such a 
critical scrutiny and in so doing carries forward the great tradition of social 
criticism, the classical tradition in social science, which has always been 
concerned, among other things, with historical systems or social structures 
(the 'wholes’, which arc of course always relative, transitory wholes), with 
vital issue's and with truth 'about what docs matter’, with knowing how 
and why ‘things’ and ‘values’ have come to be what they are, and. above 
all, with changing or developing these ‘things' and ‘values’ in a more 
humane and rational direction, with ‘unremitting search for the principles 
of and the road to a better social order’. 

52. One may point out that in noticing the ‘tyranny’ involved in this 
■conjunction’. Oakeshott puts his finger, inadvertently of course, on a fact 
Ilf great historical importance. This is a ‘coniunction’ that h.as alw.avs gone 
with such fundamental social changes as we ao not go back upon and whidi 
have therefore inevitably demanded ‘tyranny’ for their consolidation. Witness 
t)ie ‘tyranny’ of the regimes that have followed a revolution—in England 
in the 17th century, in America and France in the 18th century, in Russia 
and China in the 20th century, etc. 
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Oakeshott completely fails to see that the government of a 
class-divided society is not, it simply cannot be. a neutral 
agency, an "umpire’ or ‘a referee’ as he calls it, raised far above 
this society’s conflicting class and sectional interests, and acting 
always only as an instrument of some inystigtic of the interests 
of this society as a whole.^J Questionable at all times, such a 


^5. Oakcshott's theory of state ami government is. as already suggested, 
only a rehash of the classical liberal theory of state as a neutral and 
‘supra<lass’ entity, representing the interests of the society as a whole, with 
its corollary that the state apparatus is a neutral instrument impartially 
serving the government of the day. whatever its political complexion. This, 
theory has little basis in reality—the development of democracy' not\vith- 
standing. Democracy, wherever it exists, is rightly to be valued and defended 
by the people, its preservation and extension is indeed of the utmost im¬ 
portance for the advancement of their interests. But the fact remains that 
in a class-divided society the state, in ihc ultimotc analysis, cannot but 
represent the political power of the economically dominant class. It is in 
fact the means by which this cla.ss m.'iintains and perpetuates its rule. And" 
political democracy by itself does not prevent the state from functioning 
in this manner. Sc'c, for example, James Harvey and Katherine Hood. The 
British Sttitc, London 1058, where the authors, endeavouring to look below 
the .surf.nre of British democratic institutions, have argued that, fundamen¬ 
tally speaking, the British State represents the political power of monopoly 
capitalism, that while an 'appearance of ncuti-ality’ is carefully kept up, ‘thc- 
machincry of the State has been shaped and developed by the capitalist class 
as an instrument to safeguard and promote the capitalist mode of produc¬ 
tion,' and that ‘the various organs of the State arc clearly linked together, 
so that the armed forces, the police, the foreign and home civil service, 
and the legal system, as well as the Cabinet, form parts of a single whole 
ihrougli which the monopoly capitalists exorcise political power’ (pp. 281, 
28}). See also H. laski, The Stale iti Theory atid Practice, London. i9}3- 
and Parliamcnturv Government tn England. London. 1938. 

It is not necessary to go into the merits of the above argument to point 
out at least one thing: the socialists who accept the liberal theory of a 
neutral and 'supra-class' state are bound, sooner rather than later, to come- 
to grief. Such at least has been the historical experience. Marx had em¬ 
phasised that the working class cannot use the capitalist state-apparatus, 
evolved for preserving capitalism, for the entirely different purpose of 
hihlding socialism. He w^rotc that 'the working class cannot simply lav- 
hold of the ready-made state machinery, and wield it for its own pur¬ 
poses’ (TItc Civil War in TraHcc. in Marx and Engels. Selected Works. 
Vol. I. Moscow. 1950. p. 46S). This one thing, he insisted, was decisively 
proved by the Paris Commune of 1871. 

Nearly fifty’ years later the controversy between Kautsky and Lenin 
turned precisely on this point, when Lenin, w'ith Marx, declared that it 
was necessary for the working class not to take over but to break up the 
existing capitalist state machine and to establish one of its own in order 
to defend the revolution and to build socialism (see V. I. Lenin, The 
Proletarian Revolution and the Renegodc Kntilsfev). And they were able tty 
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notion makes little, if any, sense in a society charactciiseci hv 
such deep class-divisions and by so great a concentration of 
economic power as is the present tia\’ monopoly capitalist 
society in the west.’>4 In this society—our societs’, Oakeshott 


carry out both tlicsc tasks m Russia, siuccssfulls. 

The socialists in Gcrniaiiy, however, denied tins Marxist tc.ichinp. Thev 
■came into power after the lirst world \sjr. but onl\ to be throw n out ol 
it by the Fascist counter-revolution a little later. This is what they wrote 
after the event: 

The {xrlitical transformation of 1918 ended up in a coimter-resoluiionarv 

development_The Social Democratic I’artv... took oser control of the 

State without opposition, shaiing it as a matter of lourse with the 
bourgeois parties, the old burcautraes and even with the rs'organised 
military forces. Tfnil it should have tiilccii over the old iiirtfiiiiury of 
government virtually unchanged was ihc great hisioncul error com¬ 
mitted by a German labour Movement which had lost its sense of 
direction during the war (‘The Battle of Rcsolutionary Socialism and 
its Objective’: Manifesto of the Exetiitne of the German Social Demo¬ 
cratic Party, published in the Karlsbad Neuer Vorwarts. (.imiary iS. 
,gj4_quoted by R. Palme Dutt. /asiisni and Social Revolution. London 
1915 . p. 28}). 

One must, however, add. in fairness to historical truth, that klniul this 
•error lay the still more fundamental ‘error’: a simple lack of faitli in 
.socialism. These socialists did not use their power to do tlie necessary 
things. |X)litical and economic, to introduce socialism- relorm and trans¬ 
formation of the old stale apparatus, break up of the great landed esiates. 
socialisation of the giant capitalist combines-‘not only because the Social 
Democratic leaders were afraid to do tliem. but also because the\' did noi 
want to. They feared the tollap.se of the existing society nuich more than 
they hoped for a really new social order: and because of these fears thev 
betrayed the revolution and helped to bring the Republic to its dismal 
collapse’ (G. D. H. Cole, A History of Sinialisi Thought. \ol. IV: Com¬ 
munism and SorinI Democracy. loM-iOt'- P‘‘»t London lobi. p, S91). 

The experience, however partial and limited, of suucssive Labour govern¬ 
ments with the old State apparatus in LngLiiul only underlines the 
validity of the argument above. Thomas Balogh has recently pointed out 
(The Apotheosis of the Dilettante*, in The lisiablishmcnl, edited In I high 
Thomas. London. 1959) that a Lalwur Coveinmcnt needs to create, tlirough 
appropriate Civil Service reform, its own Slate apparatus, its own ’Estab- 
lishnient’. so to speak, which will be s> iii|)atlietic and not opposed to the 
radical or socialist ends it may want to pursue. This ’cannot, in itsell. 
create the basis for a successful Socialist government’, but. R.ilogh says, 
this is 'one of the most essential and fundamental precondnions’ of sutli 
a government. 

All thLs. of ctnirse, assumes th.at cjiie dav even a Labour Gcneinmeni in 
lingland would liavc faitli and courage enough to w.ml to be a successfiil 
Socialist government’! 

54. The cx'istcncc of inono()o!ies, of s.isf concentrations ol effective 
wealth in the more advanced societies of capitalism, predicted long ago bv 
Marxists, is denied by few today. It is also geiier.illy conceded that those 
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fondly calls it—‘the rules of the game’ that he makes so much 
of, are, appearances apart, rather heavily loaded against the 
overwhelming majority of its members. To keep ‘the game’ 
going, to ‘govern’ it ‘according to the rules’ is therefore reaDy 
to ‘participate’ in it, ‘to prevent coercion’ is itself coercion of 
another sort. ‘Merely to rule’ in such a society, ‘to keep 
peace’, is both to ‘impose’ and to ‘take sides’. 

IV 

It is interesting to note that, relying mainly on ideological 
resources from the past, Oakeshott also has occasional re¬ 
course to the idiom of contemporary political theory. But, like 
much of this theory, or ‘science’ as its authors prefer to call 
it, he does so without really confronting the contemporary 

who control this wealth may be said to have economic power, and one 
which is generally inclined to be socially irresponsible. But what the 
liberal or social-democratic political theory insists upon is that over and 
above this economic power, and opposing it, is the political power of the 
state, the power of democracy, which can not only check and control this 
economic power but also suTOrdinate it decisively to the interests of the 
people as a whole, which the democratic State represents. This is the most 
widely accepted thesis in the academic circles today. But this thesis is not 
so self-evident as its wide and uncritical acceptance' would seem to suggest. 

One docs not need to dispute either the importance of democracy as 
the best general form or method of government yet devised by man or 
its great value for the common people who won it at great cost and 
through long and bitter struggles, in order to point out its limitations in 
a class-divided capitalist society—limitations which Bagehot well expressed 
in his own engaging manner when, early in the life of modern demo¬ 
cracy, that is. in a more honest age. he wrote (in The English Consti¬ 
tution) that ‘democracy is the wav to give the people the greatest illusion 
of power while allowing them the smallest amount in rcalitv'. What is 
more, a form of political power, democracy docs not exhaust its content: 
political power is certainly much more than a matter of enjoying formal 
political rights, of casting votes, of securing electoral majorities or pur¬ 
suing proper legal or constitutional procedures, etc., most valuable though 
these and other related things arc. Any meaningful and realistic treatment 
of the conception of political power today must reckon, among other 
things, with the full dimensions of economic power in a modern capi¬ 
talist society, no matter how democratic it is formally or politically, and 
with the nature and organisation of that state apparatus of coercion 
which still provides the ultimate basis of sovereignty in the modem state, 
whose possession and control indeed constitutes, in the last resort, the 
final form of political power, even though, one must readily concede, wc 
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political reality, the political reality of contemporary capi¬ 
talist society. He raises, particularly in his discussion of the 
problem of freedom in capitalist society, the question of 
political power in this society. But after the manner of most 
academic political theory which makes ‘power’ the central 
category for purposes of political inquiry, which works with 
‘the power hypothesis’ so-called, Oakeshott's argument 
remains preoccupied mostly with power as stic/i, with power 
in the abstract. The sociology of power, its social content or 
true social determinants, the nature, sources, ends or purposes 
of political power in a class-divided society, power as exercis¬ 
ed by specihe social groups or classes over others in order to 
maximise their advantages, these and similar issues arc simply 
swamped by the implicit assumption of power as a generalis¬ 
ed phenomenon resting with the society as a whole, which is 


are by no means constantly at the last resort. In other words one must 
recognise that in a contemporary capitalist-demoaatic society the econo¬ 
mic power is real enough—‘in the affluent society, no government is able 
to give orders to big business’. R. H. S. Crossman has recently informed 
us; that there is a monopoly control of press, television and various other 
media of mass expression, of 'the opinion business’ or ‘the persuasion 
industry' as it has been called, which gives great power to manage and 
manipulate, among other things, the consent of men itself; that ap.art 
from the political control which monopoly capitalism directly exercises 
through political parties and government, it is mostly its representatives, 
men trained and sharing in the outlook of the ruling class, wlio occupy 
leading positions in the State apparatus, in the apparatus nut only ol 
governmental policv-or-dccision-making, but also of coercion and control. 
It would therefore seem that those who have economic |X)wcr have verv 
real political power also. The state, even the democratic slate, is verv 
much their state—it continues to be that 'whole complex of practical and 
theoretical activities with which the ruling class Jiot only justifies anti 
maintains its rule but manages to win the active consent of tnc governed’ 
(Antonio Cramsci, The Modern Prince and Other Writitig.s, London, 195^, 
p. 182). 

As a matter of fart the more discerning of contemporary social ar.rf 
political theorists, who still hold on to the notion of two separate con¬ 
tending or countervailing powers or social forces, are increasingly coming 
to recognise the very real threat which the oligopolistic economic power 
poses to the continued existence of whatever political power democracy 
represents in a modern capitalist society. 

John Strachey. for example, speaks of two ultimately incompatible fea¬ 
tures of western capitalist society: the growing concentration of econo¬ 
mic power and what he calls the growing ‘diffusion’ of iwlitical power 
Democracy and monopoly capitalism—'last stage capitalism', he calls it— 
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either very properly ^diffused’ or ‘balanced’ between differ¬ 
ent interests, organised sections or countervailing forces of 
society, or very improperly ‘concentrated’ so as to consti¬ 
tute a threat to freedom in society. Used in this manner 
‘power’ is too formal, too highly generalised, even if sup¬ 
posedly ‘neutral’ or ‘scientific’, a concept to be really fruitful 
in any social or political inquiry.55 The use of this concept 

thus ‘pull in opposite directions’. 'Their co-existence constitutes a state of 
antagonistic balance', it is ‘a co-existence in tension'. And this co-exisiencc. 
lie says, can hardly be permanent or indefinite. One or the other must 

gain 'decisively’^ ‘In the end the power of contemporary democracy must 

encroach upon capitalism’, and transform it, ‘or, alternatively, capitalism 
must encroach upon democracy’ and completely subvert it. Such is the 

hitherto unresolved’ contradiction at the base of the more advanced capi- 

c.ilist-democratic societies of the west, and Strachey points his warning 
linger at 'the experience of the first half of the century’. (One is reminded 
of Laski writing nearly two decades earlier of ‘the uneasy marriage be¬ 
tween capitalism and democracy’ which Fascism sought to dissolve in 
tavour of capitalism—Grnmmar of Polilics, London iq]8 . p. XV. See also 
liis Dcmocrflcy in Crisis, London. 1933). For fascist totalitariamsm had its 
roots in jircciscly that concentration of economic power which is the 
jirincipal feature of contemporary capitalism. 

Strachey himself docs not apprehend, for rctisons which arc far from 
convincing, a ‘direct’ or ‘frontal’ attack on democracy; but he makes 
j)ointcd reference to the indirect and ‘subtle’ encroachment and subversion, 
\\hich is going on all the time and which if it ‘did not encounter sucocss- 
tnl opposition, would spell out the end of effective democracy'. He writes: 
What is not only likely but inevitable—indeed it is taking place without 
leasing—is an attempt, largely unconscious, on the part of capital, 
lughly organised and integrated in oligopolies, to manipulate and distort, 
and if necessary frustrate, the workings of contemporary democracy to its 
uwji advantage' (Contfiiipornry Capitalism, pp. 254-6). 

Recognising the limitations of jxrlitical democracy Bcnn and Peters write 
in their well-known text-book: 

Nevertheless, the Marxist is right so far; legal forms of election, frcc- 
dom.s of speech, publication, and association may not be enough in 
tlicmselvcs to warrant calling a state a dcmocracv. If the idea behind 

economic power, government inav lie sensi¬ 
tive only to the interests tliat wield it. and the state would be a dis¬ 
guised oligarchy (op. cit.. pp. }’>o-4o). 

Needless to add. to speak of government of an oligarcliv. however dis¬ 
guised. as an ‘uinpirc’ or a ‘referee, as Oakeshott does, makes no sense 
at all. 

55. This criticism would seem to apply, to an extent, even to some of 
the licttcr, and better known, works in the field of contemporary political 
science, such as. for example. Lasswell and Kaplan. Power ond Society: 

\ Framework for Political f:ii(|ijirv, Yale University Press. 1950; or G. E.G. 
Callin. Systcmotic Politics.^London. 1062. 
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certainly cannot claim, ™ far. to have conirilnitecl iinirh 
that is new or of real significance to onr knowledge ol impor¬ 
tant political realities,-.''" Oakeshotl’s passing flirtalion with 
this concept, which runs pretty much to form, is no different 
in its outcome. It results, not unexpcctedlv. in a characteristic 
evasion of the more important issues raised by his own 

argumcnt.57 


In his uticif •S<.mc Notes on the Concept of Power'. Politic.il Siiitiu-s. 
Vol Xi No. i. |unc iq6j. P- H. Parlridoo has sub|ectc(] tlie contemporary 
use of the concept of •powei’ to criticfsm from another angle. Pointing 
ont that •power is a concept or phenomenon, too amorphous, spr.iwling. 
or chuneleon-hke ever to be amenable to exact identilKation'. he writes 
that this concept 'is not likely to be a fruitful concept in the explication 
of the '‘power strut ture.s" of actual societies; perliaps t\Iut is called for is 
a great deal of analysis in the sense of breaking up and discrimination, 
and the substitution of more manageable concepts lor the poitmantcan 

concept of power.' 

See also Arnold Brecht's brief comment suggesting ib.u the general 
concept of power' is ‘inept to supply an adequate basic unit in i>ohtical 

theory' (op. cit.. pp. 545 - 8 ). , , , 

56. On the contrary, the increasing formalism of political science in 

this and several other respects, its preoccupation wiili 'power' more or 
less in the abstract together with the persistent effort to view the question 
of power, consciously or otherwise, only from above, that is. from the 
point of view of the ruling classes and often enough only in order to 
rationalise 'elitism', and not from below, that is, in terms of the hopes 
and aspirations, or even fears, of the common people---wliich common pc“c>- 
plc are generally treated mcrelv as obeying or rebelling, as' either apathetic 
low-level citizens, which is very much welcomed, or as representing the 
iHilcntial threat of mass politics svhich is \erv much feared—all this has 
contributed its sh.ire to the pcipctuation of a situation which provoked 
C. Wright Mills to remark that ’much political science has o( late l)cen 
irrelevant to understanding important political realities, but not irrelevant 
to the scientific applauding of ofiicial policies and defaults' tTlic Sociologi¬ 


cal Imagination, p. 84). 

If the concept of 'power' has lH.‘en none loo fniitfiil in contemporary 
political theory, the collateral concept of ‘balance of power', which is so 
loinmon in cc)ntcmix>rary American jwlitical science and which Oakeshott 
too flirts with, has not done any letter either. On this Petras writes: 

‘The notions of "equilibrinin" and "balance”, perhaps more than any 
other, have distorted the perception of political .scientists. The real political 
question begins, not ends, when one mentions "balance ": balance of ])ower 
in whose favor? As Mills noted. ‘"Balance of power" im|)lics equality of 
power and equality of pow'cr seems wholly f-iir and even lionoiable. but 
ill fact, what is one man's honorable balance is often another's nnf.iir 
lialancc. Ascendant groups of course tend readily to proclaim a just 
balance of power and a true harmony of interests, for tliev prefer tlieir 
domination to Ik- uninterrupted and peaceful' (T/ic Power l lili'. p. 146). 
la fact, the "balances" arc so drawn as to cover up essential imbalances that 
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Oakeshott speaks, in the course of his argument concerning 
fieedoiii, of ‘limited' and ‘unlimited power', of ‘dispersion’ 
and ‘concentration' of power, of ‘moderation’ and 'sharing' of 
power, etc., etc. He diagnoses ‘the absence from our society of 
overwhelming concentrations of power’ as ‘the most general 
condition of our freedom’, and pronounces ‘the diffusion of 
power' to be absolutelv ‘inseparable from freedom'. He lauds, 
on the one hand, the ‘balance’ of power of his society—'with 
us power is dispersed among all the multitude of interests 
and organizations of interest which comprise our society'— 


exist hi society among social classes, races, and sectors of the country: 
the imbalitnccs caused bv the "economicallv dctcTmined class lines" in 
Anicric.m society where, as Kolko notes: ’On the one hand, ncarlv one- 
lialf of tlic popul.nion is financiafly able to mc“cc onlv its immediate 
physical needs, and the larger part of the group, nearly onc-third of the 
nation, arc in want of csen basic necessities. On the other hand, a small 
.section of the population, at most, the top tenth, lives in the prosperous 
•nid frc'tjuemly sumptuous manner that most socaal commentators ascribe 
lo the large majoritv of Americans* (G. Kolko. W’fultli nml Power i»i 
Aititruu. New York. i<)<)i. p. iiS): the ••imbalances" caused bv racial dis¬ 
crimination .ind segregarion-Imbalances arc created bv the malfuiu- 

tinning ol tlie etononut system where productise facilities are unused, 
where demand ([Kipular needs) i.s seriouslv curtailed and where un¬ 
employment iiuludes at least six |xr cent of the labor force- imbalance 
exists between expansion in some areas of the country and the absolute 

decline and iniposerishment of others_This is far from a complete list. 

but it iiuludes iiiajor .societal data that must be explained. These dis- 
cquilibria geiier.itc conflict, challenge existing soclers’, present problems to 
ilic system, generate issues and even, at this j>oint.' creep into the major 
political arenas. Bv the eqiiihber.ils' \crs' conimitmcnt to the values of 
sial'ilitv and ssstcrii maintenance, these prohlems and issues arc” minimized 
or represMi!. Iheir ‘deductive pluralism” prevents the cquihberals from 
seeing tlie uiidemoi.r.itic- features of the societs'. the lack or responsiveness 
of iiisiitutioMs and praitues to societal needs. Hvpothcsos such as "demo- 

miienable: the\ .ire m.ule to do tlu* wcirk and provide the 
tor aitisiiies ssiiich do not correspond to (he "appropriate*’ 
t.iiliiie of iMstiuitions to function .is ilies' are supposed to 
the redehnitioii of concepts aiul the repression of i.ssucs 
riu“ imb.ilancc'S mentioned .ibose become "unprobleins " as 
"'thin the purview of the analvtic c'oiuepts; or only a 
-small aspect of an jinbalaiuc is caught and prc.sented as a marginal pheno¬ 
The bal.mccs of the ecjuihlKrals .ire at best one-sided explanatictns of 
limited areas of society: this onc-sidedness fails to account for the issues 
and prohlems. the elements of disequilibna which present the problems of 
jHilitics, the arc.as of issue gestation, the siihstaiuc of politic.d life * 

Petras adds that the implications of equiliberal thought arc realls' miuT> 


ir.icv" lieionu’ 
einotiv e labels 
ic.ilits.... 7 In¬ 
is obscured b\ 
and problcniv. 
they do not t.ill 
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and finds in this ‘balance’, among other virtues, 'he fue 

secret of what he calls 'our freedom’. On the 
speaks, almost inevitably as it were, of the fear and threat 
of power, and tends to regard freedom and power as mu ualK 
excLive and irreconcilable entities. He, therefore, rigidU 
opposes one to the other, he opposes ’freedom to power .an 
abLact ‘freedom’ to an equally abstract power .3 In so 
doing like most other liberal-conservattve pohtica theorists 
who^argue in the same manner,!? Oakeshott not only bypasses 
Te more important problems of freedom in contemporary 

„„„ profound than Simply ^e^ 

(Almond, Dahl ‘‘'“,‘P,|,e mstitutional demands of tl.c present 

*thc terms democracy and stability . assum- 
system« T ^ m^nc that ‘the stabilizing of the status (]uo is 

way 1 to the effect that the question 

™h"r;s Tfrcc society?' if ‘proposed abstractly' optn.s the door 'upon a 

"1^ts''a"p;a‘'crm'the‘ “prolum': o^ U^d^m' m” conumporarv societv 

qSon^*^ 'Who should lulc?' created a lasting confusion in 
K V For this, according to him, put the question of unchecked pohi ca 
theory. . centre of political theory, whereas tlic reallv 

power or s ^ V ^ interests of freedom and democracy among 

mht minus^r trar o;%on^ cheelcing political power, of how 

“rulers tan^be prevented from doing too much damage (Tl.c 0 |H’.i Society 

manncr'of^algLe^t IsVeally part of a much wider contemporarv 
ohSomTnon. of what Kettle has called 'this tsventieth-century suspicion 
Sf power’ Today, as Cobban too has pointed out. men increasingly sec 
as a ford they did not create, do not understand and 
^oT as something outside of them which masses them, the indiNidual 
atoms together, hurls them about and even disintegrates them (loc. ut.. 
UP 126-7)^ This profoundly pessimist fear and dislike of posscr together 
wTlhNhe sense of man’s essential helplessness In face of it. which toda> 
pervades so muth of the liberal consciousness, is not to be understood 
merely as a reaction against widespread abuse of power in our tunc. 
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roots lie deeper in the loneliness inherent in the bourgeois-liberal outlook, 
which always secs man pnmarily as an isolated, atomistic individual, and 
only secondarily as member of a social group, a loneliness intensified, per¬ 
haps, by a sense of living at the end ot an cpodi. ‘Power is bad', we are 
told, the true villain of political and perhaps every other piece—a view 
which is expressive of so many fears and prejudices of the intellectual in 
capitalist society. But if this suspicion of |x)wcr thus becomes articulate in 
the intellectuals, it quite often evokes a very sympathetic response from 
the common people also in whose awareness power, economic as well as 
political, has for so long been the prerogative of the exploiting classes 
and therefore associated ‘predominantly with ruthlcssness, self-seeking 
and chicanery and scarcely at all with principle and responsibility’; wh^ 
given the undemocratic practice of even the most democratic rapitalist 
society, ‘have comparatively little sense of the possibilities of a responsible 
use of power’, of being able to so particip.itc in its exercise as to control 
dicir own destiny; who. in other words, have the knowledge and the feel¬ 
ing that ultimately it is They who have the power and who rule. Power 
is seen as T/icir power and thcrclore felt to be bad. On this and the gene¬ 
ral question of intellectuals and power, sec Arnold Kettle. ‘Communism 
and the Intellectuals’, in Tlic Challenge of Marxism. 

These general considerations apart, it seems to me that the poser free¬ 
dom versus power, in whose terms so matu- western social and political 
thinkers discuss the question of freedom today, is not only highly abstract 
init arbitr.iry also. Within the broad Ideological context menrioned above, 
this approach stems, in part, from the faUc atomistic view of man and 
society and the c'ollatcral laissez faire view of government and political 
authorit>'. which lie at the base of much of social and political thought of 

these thinkers. In part it also reflects the refusal of these thinkers to 

understand what Cole pointed out M’hcn he wrote that ‘there arc more 
kinds of tyranny and oppression than the political, and more kinds of 
freedom than the liberal-democratic freedoms that arc rightly valued in 

the countries of the West’ (op. cit.. p. 804). And on the'wholc the most 

that can be said for this approach, in theory at least, is that it may be 
relevant to the situation of men and societies that are comfortable and 
.iflluent. But then universally comfortable and affluent societies simply do 
iiot exist, not vet. Therefore, in practice, and particularly in relation to 
the siruation of underprivileged men and societies, this approach is largely 
meaningless. A more meaningful approach, and one particularly relevant 
to tlic needs of men and societies now emerging into history, will not 
only restore such questions as ‘wliosv power is “it?’ and ‘wiint purposes 
docs It serve?* to tlicir rightful place in Hiiioil theory, but also rccog- 
ni.se tli.it Poppers two .supposedly different and even inutuallv exclusive 
questions arc rcallv parts of a single fundamental question : Men need to 
have power often great power, for they have to achieve great human 
purposes whicn alone can gi\e meaning and content to their freedom, 
mid men also need to check and control this power in rcinlioti to these 
purposes, so that they serve only to give meaning and content to their 
freedom. Viewed from this angle the repetition ol such well worn xsser- 
rions as Actons ‘all power corrupts: and absolute power corrupts abso 
lutelv IS not very meaningful or illuminating. At anv rate the truth of 
the latter part of this assertion must not blind us to the absolute point- 
lessness of the former, which is really tantamount to saving that all action 
or doing, .and therefore living itself, corrupts. You cannot live by the 
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capitalist society, but also avoids coining anwvhere near ask¬ 
ing the more fundamental questions about power in this 
society, about the real nature, centre and function of political 
power in the societies of monopoly capitalism toda\'—questions, 
speaking more generally, such as wlmt is power, w/iosc power 
is it, which ends docs it seiwe and over whom is it exercised? 
Needless to add political theory, at its best, has always asked 
and sought to answer these questions .40 

principle '.ill power corrupts’ unless vou h;i\e decidci! to do notlnnc Jnd 
therefore have nothing, no freedom eitlier To regret j>o\\er or to condemn 
it, to try to avoid it or to seek its absence or destruction in theiifore botli 
nicaningiess and futile, and all this certainlv does tiot mean frc-edoni. In 
other words, it is wrong to treat freedom and power as imnnally exclu¬ 
sive entities. Besides, one must always remember th.at there are more dimen¬ 
sions to human freedont than tlie lilieral-dcmocratic or the consereatiNc 
thinker generally shows himself to be aware of. And even with reg.ird to 
‘the liberal-democratic freedoms’, there was Laski who argued tin I Brlicvc: 
The Persxnial Pfitlosopliics of Certain Friniicnt Sfcii and Wonirn of Our 
Time, edited by Clifton Fadiman, New York, lot?) rli.it 'lilicrtv has no 
mc*aning save in the contc.xt of cquahtv' and that ■cqiialiiv, also, has no 
meaning unless ilic instruments of production are soci.illv owned'.—an 
argument which has the clear implication that the road to frecrlom lies 
through power which can establish this socialist ownership. 

All this is only to suggest that the problem of freedom in (ontemporars 
society is far too complex and concrete to be comprcheiuled and setthd 
in terms of llie poser 'frccdoin ver.sns power’, and tliaf we need to build a 
concept of freedom which is based not on escaping from power as the 
liberal-conservative thinker is often asking us to do. but on m.iking a wise, 
responsible and effective use of power. Abstraction for abstraction 
'freedom through power' is any day more meaningful, .iiul certainly more 
relevant to the needs of the vast majority of men and .societies in the 
world today. For these men and societies need not onlv freedom but ulso 
|M)wc*r. power to make their freedom come true. 

40. An inquiry today w'hicli asks these questions in the best tradition 
of social and political criticism in the west, a truly scientific inquiry into 
the location, nature, pur)X)se and Icgiriman of political power in the socie¬ 
ties of monopoly capitalism, into the real problems of power or freedom or 
democracy under capitalism, an analysis, in other words, of the real 
situation, as it is and as it is developing, in the ’tnorc advanced’ societies 
of capitalism in the west, may well reveal behind the fatade of freedom 
and democracy, of 'free political and economic instiliitioiis' th.it Lipset 
s|)caks of (op. dt., the concluding chapter) or ‘the parliameiitarv and presi¬ 
dential systems of government' that Vcincy makes so imich of (op. cit.. 
the concluding chapter), something of the ugly political reality of these 
societies: at the top ‘an elite of power’, men wielding unheard of power, 
economic, political and ideological, and wielding it alxjvc all in the 
interests of monopoly capitalism both at home and abroad; at the lx)ttom 
mass-like people, economically dependent, politically powerless and idcolo- 
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One cannot help concluding that Oakeshott’s political 
theory, whatever positive political theory there is in Oake- 
shott, hardly ever comes to grips with the basic political or 
socio-economic issues of contemporary capitalist society. On 
the rare occasions when Oakeshott manages to raise these issues 
in a fundamental manner, he ends up only lauding the sacro¬ 
sanct virtues of this society's competitive adolescence. As an 
answer to the very real problems of this society, he can 
do no better than dig up the commonplaces of a bygone 
era, proved false by more than a century of historical and 


gicallv disarmed, and manipulated constantly for hire; and the political 
community, as a whole, essentially undemocratic in its practice, largely 
apathetic, fragmented and stereo-typed, bearing little resemblance to the 
image of a ‘free’ or ‘open’ society that its apologists are all the time 
trying to project. And in so doing, in searching out the real centre of 
power and in revealing its true nature and function, such an inquiry may 
also indicate the imperative need to struggle against this power concen¬ 
trated in the hands of a few in the societies of monopoly capitalism. Such 
a struggle is today indeed necessary not only to defend, against the threat 
of this power, whatever freedom and democracy there is, but also to 
extend and give a fuller meaning to them by abolishing this power 
altogether. 

But such an inquiry is. obviously, a dangerous undertaking, dangerous 
to the powers that be and. therefore, to those who may undertake it. It is 
alwa\'S a dangerous thing to look too closely into tHe workings of the 
capitalist society. Fashionable exercises in a politically conformist scepticism, 
or in an ‘cnd-of-idcology' complacency, or in a surface-scratching and 
socially impotent ‘science of politics', are any day safer, and materially 
more rcw.Trding too. Scholars have spoken in recent years of ‘the decline’ 
of political theory in the west. The evidence suggests that much of this 
political theory would rather decline than take up risky undertakings! 

Focussing attention on ‘the major issue facing political science: its 
relationship to the world at large', Arnold A. Rogow has pointed out that, 
in the United States, ‘certain vital research areas and topical questions arc 
I>cing neglected by the profession’. He notes 'the increasing tendency of 
the profession to engage in major research on minor or peripheral prob¬ 
lems’. Spc.'iking of the causes, he refers among other things to the fact 
that 'the current political and social atmosphere does not encourage the 
forthright exploration of certain problems. I do not refer only, or even 
mainly, to McCarthyism and the loyalty investigations, but to the general 
climate of conservatism, opportunism, careerism, and “togetherness”. The 
McCarthys are much less representative of our rime than the Herman 
Wouks. the Norman Vincent Pcales, and the man in the gray flannel suit. 
Like every one else in tlie middle class, the political scientist is togethcrlng 
it around the barbecue pit. and the barbecue pit is not the best vantage 
point from which to examine the major national problems and issues’. 
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political experience, and offer them as the verv latest in poli¬ 
tical wisdom .41 All this hardly merits serious consideration. 

# 

Oakeshott could certainly have done with a little rationalism 
himself, with some scientific theory which takes one behind 
the appearance or form of things to their nature, their essen¬ 
tial reality. As it is he is seldom, if ever, able to go behind 
the appearance or form of things, economic or puliticaUi. I 
shall be content, therefore, to leave the subject with two very 
general observations only. In the first place. I suggest that the 
sort of society Oakeshott upholds (one of rapid and uninter¬ 
rupted change) and the sort of politics he lecommends (one of 
fear and distrust of change) arc so incompatible with each 
other that his prescription of the politics of ‘pursuit of inti¬ 
mations’ for a more or less competitive capitalist society, not 

Rogow also writes: 

Given the prevailing mood, it is not always cmsn. or 's.ift' to confront 
‘great issues’. For various reasons those who hold ()Owcr in the nation 
and the world arc not eager to be identihed, or subjected to critical 
scrutiny. No serious researcher need be told tlut it is extremely dithcult. 
if not impossible, to obtain information about certain org.uiizations and 
activities, as a consequence of the wall of sdence, secreev, and security 
that has been created. Such research, moreover, often lacks pay-off value 
with respect to career interests—a consideration that )oiniger. less secure 
members of the profession, especially, are inclined to take into account. 
I have seen more than one letter circulated in which acceptance of, or 
at least a record of silence about, the status quo .appears to be a condi¬ 
tion for academic employment (loc. cit., pp. 771, 775). 

41. This is nothing very surprising though. Pointing out that the scep¬ 
tic's or the empiricist’s indifference or aversion to theory can be carried 
too far. that scepticism or empiricism (and. therefore, an empiricist sceptic¬ 
ism such as Oakeshott sports) can itself become a dogma—and ‘that wav 
lies despair, mysticism and the mutilation of the intellect’—John Strachey 
has written; 

In Britain and America we are only too ready to make a virtue out of 
our own intellectual laziness, and to plume ourselves, not only on free¬ 
dom from enslavement to ‘a theory’, which is prudent, but on slieci- 
ignorance of political and economic theory in any shape or form. The 
sceptical and empirical tradition, pushed to this point, degenerates into 

mere illiteracy-As Keynes wrote in a justly famous pass.agc. a ‘know- 

nothing’, contemptuous, attitude to theory results merely in abject un¬ 
conscious dependence upon some half-understood, vulgarised version of 
the dominant theory of the day before yesterday (op. cit., pp. 15-16). 

42. Marx once wrote that ‘all science would be superfluous, if the 
appearance, the form, and the nature of things were whollv identicar 
(Capital. Vol. Ill, p. 951). 
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only looks like an exercise in utopianism, but is also an indi¬ 
cation of his failure to understand the real nature, ‘the charac¬ 
ter' as he calls it, of this society. In the second place, I suggest 
that Oakeshott’s failure to understand ‘the character’ of the 
capitalist society, perhaps, also explains why he can still less 
understand either the movement which is seeking to over¬ 
throw or transform this societs’, namely socialism, or the 
theoretical expression of this movement, namely the scientific 
materialist rationalism which is what Marxism is. 



CHAPTER V 


Of Scepticism in Politics 


Oakeshott has been widely regarded, praised or con¬ 
demned, as a conservative thinker. There is no doubt about his 
basic commitment to bourgeois society. He attacks rationalism 
and persistently mocks the radical and the revolutionary. In 
advocating traditionalism he defends even 'the merely tradi¬ 
tional, customary or habitual' in political life. His political 
philosophy, thus, not only satisfies the very real appetites and 
prejudices of the average consci'vative. it also lends powerful 
ideological support to the established social and political order. 
He may, therefore, well be regarded a philosopher, albeit a 
trifle unconventional, of modern conservatism. But a charac¬ 
terisation of Oakeshott as a conservative conceals, perhaps, 
about as much of his social and political philosophy as it 
reveals. This is so not because Oakeshott’s conservatism deli¬ 
berately eschews ‘a creed or a doctrine’ and speaks only of ‘a 
style or disposition of thought’, but because Oakeshott’s scepti¬ 
cism, the philosophic basis on which liis conservatism rests, 
goes far beyond ‘rationalism in politics’ to reach its ultimate 
target in politics itself. It is in a fundamental sense destructive 
of all politics, including the conservative. 

According to Oakeshott politics is not to be taken to 
seriously or hopefully, it is not something to worry or feel 
strongly about. There is nothing much here worth doing or 
achieving—there simply are no real possibilities in politics. 
You may, of course, engage in it. but ‘for its own sake’ and 
should be quite content if it helps you in ‘merely passing the 
time’.* As a matter of fact to expect anything more from 

1. Oakcihott defines 'conservative disposition’ as a disposition ‘merely to 
enjoy’ what an activity offers 'for its own sake*. Concerning what this 
disposition permits in. or expects from, politics, an analogy which Oakc- 
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politics is sheer folly—though a youthful one, if that is any 
consolation! Oakeshott writes: 

Coming to be at home in this commonplace world qualifies 
us (as no knowledge of ‘political science' can ever qualify 
us), if we are so inclined and have nothing better to think 
about, to engage in what the man of conservative disposi¬ 
tion understands to be political activity. 

Politics is, thus, never anything more than acceptance of 
things as they are, than somehow ‘coming to be at home in 
this commonplace world’. It is indeed the toleration of ‘what 
is abominable', and a thoroughly ‘humdrum’ affair, though 
Oakeshott adds, out of consideration for the conservative poli¬ 
tician perhaps, that it 'need not be despicable’. And you 
engage in politics only if you ‘are so inclined and have noth¬ 
ing better to think about'. After all, Oakeshott seems to say, 
it takes all sorts to make up ‘this commonplace world’—or, 
perhaps, to make this world ‘commonplace’—therefore why 
not the conservative politician too! 2 - 

shott gives is quite revealing. Speaking of activities ‘that may be engaged 
in. not for a prize, but for the enjoyment they generate, and for whicli 
the only appropriate disposition is the disposition to be conservative’, 
Oakeshott writes: 

Consider fishing. If your project is merely to catch fish it would be 
foolish to be unduly conservative. You will seek out the best tackle, you • 
will discard practices which prove unsuccessful, you will not be bound 
I>y unprofitable attachments to particular localities, pieties will be fleet¬ 
ing. loyalties evanescent; you may eN-en be wise to try anything once 
in the hope of improvement. But fishing is an activity that may be 
engaged in. not for the profit of a catch, but for its own sake; and the 
fisherman may return home in the evening not less content for being 
empty-handed. Where tliis is so. the activity has become a ritual and a 
conservative disposition is appropriate. Why worry about the best gear 
if you do not care whether or not you make a catch? What matters is 
the enjoyment of exercising skill (or. perhaps, merely passing the time), 
and this is to be had with any tackle, so long as it is familiar and is 
not grotesquely inappropriate. 

2. Criticising optimistic idealism and high hopefulness—‘dreaming’ as he 
calls it—of the rationalist politics so-called. Oakeshott writes: Tike men 
born in prison, wc are urged to dream of something we have never enjoyed 
(freedom from want) and to make that dream the foundation of our politics.' 

According to Oakeshott. it seems, the proper thing to do would be to 
forget all about freedom—from want or any other—and settle down to 
make the prison Itsdf a permanent home! 
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After this it need surprise no one when Oakcshoti informs 
us that ‘politics is an activity unsuitcd to the young’ —un¬ 
suited ‘not on account of their vices but on account of. . . their 
virtues'. For them ‘life is a dream’ and ‘everything. . . a possi¬ 
bility’. They simply lack the mood ‘which this manner of 
politics calls for’, ‘the mood of indifference’ which is obvious¬ 
ly not ‘easy to acquire or to sustain’. 

It is this mood of quiet indifference, utterly pessimist in its 
loss of every dream and destination, and laden with a sense of 
the ultimate purposelessness of politics, which pervades 
Oakeshott’s well-known passage: 

In political activity, then, men sail a boundless and bottom¬ 
less sea; there is neither harbour for shelter nor floor for 
anchorage, neither starting place nor appointed destination. 
The enterprise is to keep afloat on an even keel: the sea is 
both friend and enemy; and the seamanship consists in 
using the resources of a traditional manner of behaviour in 
order to make a friend of every hostile occasion.5 

3 Wc have Alfred Cobban’s very interesting comment on tins, which 
brings out the real meaning of the Oakeshottian undcrsianding of politics 
as ‘the pursuit of intimations'. Cobban does not mention Oakesliott bv 
name. But pointing out tliat analogies are really the camouflage of loose 
thinking, he explores what he calls ’the image of jwlitical life which 
emerges from the prevailing tendencies in political thought', in which the 
state appears as a ship in the sea of politics, with no port of embarkation 
or deshnation, tossed in endless meaningless motion, and manned bv a 
crew who in their sole endeavour to keep it afloat have little to help them 
save their own traditional seamanship. 'A depressing picture’. Cobban 
says, ‘perhaps dreamed up by some remote philosopher who has seen the 
ships scudding by from the lantern-room of a dead lighthouse, dead 
because he has carefully extinguished the light.' He comments: 

One thing is missing from the picture. It is missing from contemporary 
politics also. This... is the idea that the ship is going anywhere. A 
sense of direction is lacking, a feeling of purpose. That. I think, is what 
tiic decay of political theory means in ordinary terms to the ordinary 
man. Docs it matter? If w'c were all of us. all our time, jxiikcrs not 
even from the sty of Epicurus, perhaps it would not: our purpose 
would be set by something outside ourselves, and it would be just as 
well that It should not be revealed to us in disturbing detail. Such, of 
course, may be the facts of the case; but rightly or wrongly tlic human 
mind demands something more rhaii' living from trough to snout... 
<loc. cit., p. 536). 
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Under the circumstances one might well ask the question: 
why ‘keep afloat’ at all? And why indeed ‘on an even keel'? 
Oakeshott evidently believes that it is necessary not only ‘to 
keep afloat’ but also ‘to keep afloat on an even keel’. He 
evidently does not want the boat either to rock or to sink. In 
other words, Oakeshott assumes that it is necessary at least to 
maintain the established order and to keep it going as it is. 
But this assumption only reflects an a priori belief in the 
value of social and political stability. While ostensibly only 
‘describing’, or ‘understanding or explaining' political activity,. 
Oakeshott seems to have smuggled in a general prescriptive 
principle of the highest importance. And this is rather 
interesting. For it means that after having first ridiculed and 
then dismissed ‘freedom’ or ‘equality’ or ‘social justice’ or ‘the 
public good’ or ‘happiness or prosperity', as ‘abstract ideals'^ 
or ‘abstract “principles” ’, as so many rationalist ‘generalities’^ 
or ‘plebeian “causes” ’, Oakeshott himself has in the end 
fallen for one of these, namely ‘stabilit\^’. Only unlike the 
rationalist, he feels himself under no obligation to justify his 
choice on rational or any other grounds. It appears that 
‘Rationalism’ is after all inescapable and, what is more, also 
permissible—but only in the service of conservatism. 

In thus aflirming the absolute and unconditional value of 
social and political stability, Oakeshott is only doing his duty 
to the conservative cause—causes, it seems, are ‘causes’, and 
like much else ‘plebeian’ and ‘vulgar’ only when they are not 
conservative. But this duty done Oakeshott continues with 
the main task of demolishing all causes in politics. He pro¬ 
ceeds to develop his scepticism concerning politics to its logi¬ 
cally inevitable nihilistic end. In doing so he again warns us 
against ‘the illusion that in politics there is anywhere a safe 
harbour, a destination to be reached or even a detectable 
strand of progress’, and concludes with the final assertion, the 
ultimate in political wisdom that Oakeshott’s philosophy has 
to ofl^er: ‘The world is the best of all possible worlds, and 
everything in it is a necessary evil’. 

This everything, I presume, includes the rationalist and his. 
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politics too, which Oakeshott has been all along so vehemenf- 
ly and it now appears quite needlessly denouncing. And it 
equally inevitably appears to exclude the need even for ‘slow, 
small changes’ of the traditionalist conservative. At the end 
of our long journey with Oakeshott we have indeed reached 
*a final destination’, where nothing seems to matter, where to 
do or not to do is all the same, and where, therefore, there is 
no politics, no political thcorv—and no ‘pursuit of intima¬ 
tions’ either 14 

Such is the special qualit)- of Oakeshott’s political philoso¬ 
phy as a conservative, in so far as it is still legitimate to 
regard him as one. His acceptance of the bourgeois society is 
sincere enough, he would defend it and see it conserved 
fundamentally as it is. Unwilling to look beyond its horizon, 
he cannot even subject it to anything more than the most 
superficial criticism. But equally sincere it seems is his dis¬ 
illusionment with this society. If he is unable to reject it. he 

• 

is yet genuinely bored with and indifferent towards this 
society—which, I submit, is the other reason why Oakeshott 
docs not ever subject it to anything more than the most 
superficial criticism. HLs voice indeed says ‘yes’ to houigcois 
society but it appears somehow to leave him cold and un¬ 
convinced; his soul echoes, however feebly, an unmistakable 

4. 'A depressing doctrine, it will be s.iid Oakcsltott liimscif readily 
concedes about liis teaching. But he adds iinmeduitely that ‘if it suggests 
iliat the politics arc tiur fitr die Scliwiiidclfrcir. th.it should depress only 
those who have lost their nerve'. 

Brave words and sentiments these—but thc\- sound fanuliar. Despite 
their undercurrent of a certain tonguc-in-chcck scepticism, they have 
about them the authentic flavour of the comnioiiplace maudlin posturing 
of all effete and dying social systems. This is not the first time -nor the 
last—that a pessimism, in its utter indifference and loss of hope and pur- 
]>ose, has compelled if not its own formal denial, at least a posture of false 
bravado and fake dcGance. Haven’t wc heard before, the profoundly 
pessimist philosopher of The Decline of the West prophesv doom and yet 
declaim; ‘Only dreamers believe that there is a way out', 'optiniisni is 
cowardice’, ‘our duty is to hold on the last position, without hope, witli- 
out rescue', etc., etc 

Incidentally, Spengicr spoke of intellcctualism as a 'weed of the pave* 
ment' and represented yet another form of revolt against reason in our 
time. 
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'no'. His commitment to bourgeois society, his commitment as 
a conservative, thus turns out to be half-hearted and ambi¬ 
guous. Highly sensitive, profoundly sceptical and too much 
of an individualist, Oakeshott is really unable to conform to 
the actual^ existential pohtical needs of the bourgeois order. 
He is certainly unwilling to climb into the Establishment or 
to serve, except perhaps once in a while when the itch for the 
Wulgar’ becomes really irresistible, in the company of those 
academicians whom Loren Baritz once referred to as the 
^servants of the established power"—though he too has to 
earn his living, Uke the rest of us. 

But unable to commit himself unambiguously to bourgeois 
society, Oakeshott is equally unwilling to choose the only 
real alternative; disparagingly he calls it the ‘heroic" alter¬ 
native. Criticise and occasionally even condemn it he may, 
but Oakeshott would not seriously challenge or fight the 
ugly reality of contemporary bourgeois existence. He is ever 
‘suspicious of those who offer us more: those who call upon 
us to make great sacrifices and those who want to impose 
upon us an heroic character’. Since Oakeshott has a priori 
refused to learn any lesson from histor\'. past or present, he 
simply cannot believe that men are as much capable through 
their conscious, clear-eved, free choice, of this 'heroic charac¬ 
ter', of 'destruction and creation’, as they are of the much 
eulogised ‘conservative disposition’, of 'acceptance or reform", 
and that men need to be capable of both in order not only to 
survive, but also to give to this continuity of survival its 
specific human quality, progress. 

Thus unable or unwilling either to accept or to reject, in a 
fundamental manner, the realitv of bourgeois existence, the 
only alternative left to Oakeshott, his own 'free' choice, as it 
were, the only one he ever really feels positive about, is that 
of withdrawal—withdrawal into a nihilism of bored indiffer¬ 
ence towards man and his concerns, and beyond it into a 
lonely and lost subjectivism of an inconsequential philosophy 
of ‘making and entertaining mere images". This is apparently 
Oakeshott’s own private ‘short cut to heaven", his search in 
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mid-twentieth century, for immortality a Id Arisrotle.> To 
Oakeshott this may appear to be 'salvation' enough, but his 
fellowmen may well be forgiven if, unable or unwilling to 
thus find an escape, they see in it only a futile gesture of 
protest, if not the act of desertion itself.^ 

5. It is symptomatic of the deep crisis of the ancient city-state, and of 

the hopelessness of Plato’s and Aristotle’s love for it. that in the end both 
of them virtually turn away from it. Plato comes to find the ultimate 
fulfilment of life and philosophy in the essentially religious and mystical, 
the ‘wordless’, experience of contemplation of the Idea or Form of 'the 

Good', and Aristotle in an activity of thought alxiut thought, which, 

being akin to Cod’s ‘activity of immobility’, of ‘thinking of thought itself 
constitutes man’s sole claim to immortality. And in a nobly pathetic- 
sentence in his Ethics Aristotle admonishes mortal man to ‘be as immortal 
as possible’. 

6. Oakeshotfs position as a whole, particularly the view he takes of 

politics and political theory or philosophy, contrasts very sharply with 
what Cobban has called ‘the tradition of Western political thouglit’. ’The 

greater political thinkers of the past’. Cobban points out, ‘wrote with a 

practical purpose in mind. Their object was to influence actual political 
behaviour. They wrote to condemn or support existing institutions, to 
justify a political system or persuade their fellow citizens to change it: 
because, in the last resort, they were concerned witli the aims, the pur¬ 
poses of political society...’ (loc. cit., p. 5}o). 

These p0litic.1l thinkers or philosophers wrote because they were above 
all ‘concerned with a condition of things' .ind not, as Oakeshott claims, 
‘only with a manner of explanation’. Of necessity concerned with what 
Oakeshott today calls the ‘manners’ or ‘modes of thouglu’, tlicv yet 
thought like citizens, genuinely solicitous for the present and even more 
the future of their society. S.il)lnc has well pointed out that ‘those who 
arc genuinely indificrent about the future do not take the trouble to make 
political theories, and those who do take that trouble usually care intense¬ 
ly about something’ (‘What is Political Thcor>'?‘, loc. cit., p. 5). Whatever 
their persuasion these thinkers and philosophers cared intensely about 
man and his concerns, they were always with him. even if they could 
not always be said to be for him. They possessed jxilitical conscience ami 
were deep and bold in their commitment. They were neither above the 
battle nor indificrent to its outcome. They always souglu to come to 
grips with the practical world, with the significant problems of their age. 
In political theory they sought answers to these problems, tlu’\' souglit 
knowledge which may servo as a guide to Iiiiinan action in this world. 
Theory exists’, Andrew Hacker writes, ‘because tlicrc have been men of 
intellect who saw politics as real problems which cried out for solutions’ 
(Political Theory, p. 20). 

It is clear that Oakeshott repudiates the great tradition of wc-stern 
political thought, as many others, too. have done in our time. Harold 
Laski was a notable exception. Of him, while disagreeing with his analysis 
or his conclusions, Cobban writes: 

Among recent political thinkers, it seems to me that one of the very 
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few, perhaps the only one, who followed the traditional pattern, accept¬ 
ed the problems presented by his age, and devoted himself to ^e 
attempt to find an answer to them was Harold Laski.... 1 think that he 
was trying to do the right kind of thing. And this. 1 suspect, is the 
w:ason why, practically alone among pohtical thinkers in Great Britain, 
he exercised a positive influence over both pohtical thought and action 
(loc. c»t., p. 3 jz). 

Now it may be that Cobban is all wrong about Laski and about ‘the 
tradition of Western pohtical thought’, and Oakeshott is right, for all his 
love of tradition, in repudiating at least this one tradition. May be the 
greater political theorists of the past w’cre really mistaken, and we should 
indeed d^lore their ‘vulgar’, ‘vocational’ disposition. But we could still, 
perhaps, f^ humble and be a little grateful to them at least for their 
having taken politics seriously and produced the classics—thereby provid¬ 
ing for scraticism in political philosophy, and, the irreverent might cyni¬ 
cally add, for our jobs in the universities tool 



CHAPTER VI 


In Lieu of a Conclusion 


At the beginning of this essav it was pointed out 
that philosophical reflection on politics or any other subject 
is never a uniquely self-generated or self-determined intellec¬ 
tual exercise. Attention was also drawn to the connection 
which of necessity obtains between philosophy and society, 
between the philosopher and the world he lives and philoso¬ 
phises in. There is no doubt, of course, that a philosopliy is in 
part determined by its inherent logic, by rational and empiri¬ 
cal considerations intrinsic to it. But it is not entirely, nor 
. ' 

often even mainly, so determined. As Cellner has emphasised: 

People do not think in a vacuum, and even if the content 
and direction of their thought is in part determined by 
rational considerations, by where the wind of artiument 

r Km 

and the force of reasons and eyidcncc drive them, these 
factors never uniquely determine what people think. By 
this I mean not that people are incapable of overcoming 
their emotional, non-rational inclinations (this may or may 
not be true as well), but that it is in the very nature of 
thought that its course is not rigidly dictated by some 
inherent rules. Some evidence may be incontroyertible and 
inescapable, some inferences cannot be resisted, and in 
those cases ‘we can no other’. But the choice of problems, 
the choice of criteria of solutions, of rigour, of permissible 
evidence, the selection of hunches to be followed up and of 
those to be ignored. ... all these matters which make up a 
style of thought or the spirit of tlic times, arc not dictated 
by an immovable reason, and they are at the very least 
influenced by the social and institutional milieu of the 

4 

thinker.* 


i. Ernest Gellncr, W'ords ami Tl«ings. p. itQ. 
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The social and institutional milieu, the entire set of histori¬ 
cally evolved conditions which constitute the social being or 
existence of a period, thus exercises great selective and forma¬ 
tive influence over the philosophies or systems of thought of 
that period.^ It determines to a significant degree not only the 
content and direction of a philosophy or a system of thought 
but even more its socio-historical role and consequences. 

There is no doubt, again, that an inquiry into the social 
origins or significance of a philosophy does not, and cannot, 
provide an answer to the really important question: is it true 
or false? The truth or falsity, and the consequent acceptance 
or rejection, of a philosophy is never a matter merely of its 
origin or import. It is a matter really for an independent 
inquiry which focuses attention on questions of logic, evi¬ 
dence, and truth, and looks for the grounds on which a 
philosophy may be accepted or rejected as being true or false. 
But a reference to the social origins of a philosophy, to ‘the 
unconscious motives and determinants in the social habitat 
of the thinker’,5 a reference both to the socio-historical condi¬ 
tions in which a philosophy rises and gains acceptance and 
to its social role and practical consequences, does help us to 
understand it better. TTiis reference certainly does not detract 
from the importance of a philosophy. On the contrary it 
serves to establish its full meaning and larger significance. 
What is more it enriches our comprehension of a philosophy 
by Irelping us to explain and understand its ambiguities and 
contrac ictions. its inevitable rationalisations and distortions, 
its elements of ‘illusion’ and ‘false consciousness’ and all other 
seemingly queer features which can be neither rationally 
justified nor empirically validated. 

A social analysis or diagnosis is thus at all times a true and 
helpful procedure in the study of a philosophy or a system 

2. Herbert Spencer once said: 'Ideas wholly foreign to this social state 
cannot be evolved, and if introduced from without, cannot get accepted, 
or if accepted die out’ (quoted by Maurice Dobb, On Economic Theory 
tint! Socinhsin: Collected Ptijn-rs, London, 1955, p. 228). 

3. Karl Popper, The Open Society nnd its Enemies, Vol. II, pp. 251-2. 
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of thought. It is particularly so in case of Oakeshot. s pluloso- 
phy wLh is so fantastically queer at tunes, anJ whose 
nihilistic quecrness v.rlually swamps the few- genuine insights 
it has to offer. Our inquiry into Oakcshott s philosophv so 
far has been concerned mostly with the question of its t, u h 

or validity. And I have sought to assess the 
of this philosophy on rational and empirical grounds. A socio- 
analytical inquiry, an inquiry into its sociology so to speak 
is now not only in order or legitimate but also necessarv to 
achieve a better definition of the meaning and significance of 

Oakeshott’s philosophy for our time. 

An inquiry of this nature, to be adequate, requires more 
patient and painstaking work than can be undertaken here. 
It is in fact a task for the social historian. But for the tenta¬ 
tive social analysis or diagnosis which I w-ant to offer, and 
which alone can be attempted here, something quite modest 
should suffice. I opened this essay with a passing reference to 
the historical context and practical meaning of certain dc\c- 
lopments in the field of contemporary political theory ami 
practice, developments to which, generally speaking. Oake¬ 
shott’s philosophy and politics may be said to belong. Later, 
while subjecting this philosophy and politics to critical scru¬ 
tiny 1 have on occasion also drawn attention to its histoiica 
background and social or practical consequences. It would 
suffice for my purpose to bring these stray arguments together 
and conclude this essay with another brief reference to the 
sociology, to the socio-historical context and significance of 

Oakeshott's philosophy as a whole. ^ 

How then, shall we sum up, in social and historical terms, 
the philosophy and politics of Professor Oakeshott? How are 
we to understand, explain or interpret Oakeshott s philo¬ 
sophy as a socially significant phenomenon? Where do we put 
it on the map of contemporary social and political thought and 
how do we assess its socio-political role and significance? What 
experience, what hopes and fears indeed, does this philosophy 
‘abridge’ and ‘abbreviate’, and what world does this experience 
reveal? And how shall we relate this experience and its ‘abridge- 
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ment’, the whole style and content of thought that is Oake- 
shotts, to the social and political reality of our world, to the 
thought and spirit of our times? 

Oakeshott denies reason, and distrusts and disparages it, in 
an eia of social and scientific revolutions which have meant 
an unprecedented expansion of reason in the world, and which 
bear eloquent testimony to its unlimited power not merely to 
understand, explain or interpret but even more to change and 
Uansform man’s world in accordance with his wished and 
interests. Betraying singular lack of a sense of history, he pleads 
or a change-fearing, tradition-bound conservatism in the midst 
of a world-wide process of change which is probably more 
profound and sweeping than any since medieval societv broke 
up to gi\e birth to the modern world. He nurses a strange 
scepticism about human knowledge, ridicules his aqc as one 
over-impressed with its own accomplishment and'liable to 
those illusions of intellectual grandeur which are the character¬ 
istic lunacy of post-Renaissance Europe’, and warning us against 
the exaggeration of Bacon’s hopes’ wants us to take to "heart 
only ‘the scepticism of Descartes’; this at a time when the 
achievements of human knowledge, in determining and win¬ 
ning human objectives, have made it possible for us to realise 
even the most exaggerated of Bacon's hopes, 'and thus render 
ourselves the masters and possessors of nature’ as Descartes so 
clearly foresaw more than three hundred years ago.4 In opening 
up magnificent new vistas of progress for mankind, these 
achievements of human knowledge—in the domains of nuclear 
energy, electronics and technology (automation and cyber- 
na ion , biochemistry, space exploration and so on—represent 
a development which man has so long hoped for and dreamed 
about, and which holds promise of a life far richer and happier 
^an any that man has ever dared put into his utopias. But 
Oakeshott can today only warn man against 'dreams’, aoainst 
vain and dangerous expectations’. His thoughts stay riveted 


4^ Dcsc.irtes, Discourse on Afetlioa. in Philosophicfil Works, edited by 
E. S. Haldane and G. R.T* Ross, Cambridge igu, Vol. I, p. up. 
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to the status quo, and to ‘the present’ only.5 He defends and 
justifies an unjust and irrational social order, the capitalist 
order of profit, privilege and minority rule, whose continued 
existence is turning man's hope into fear and anxiety. Ins 
dream into a nightmare, and the promise of a new hfc into 
a threat, a deadly nuclear threat, to the very existence of 
human life on this earth. Oakeshott’s attack on rationalism and 
his advocacy of traditionalism arc only two aspects of this 
defence and justification of the status quo. Bur his sceptic's 
attack on rationalism, rapidly reducing reason to an 'abridi>inn’. 
‘abbreviating’ and ‘abstracting' caricature of itself, soon rc^iches 
the point where it becomes ‘an attack upon systematic thouoht* 
itself, an attack which Whitehead once characterised as 
treason to civilization'/* And his conservative’s advocacy of 
traditionalism, urging upon us the need to live in the present, 
‘to live at the level of one’s own means’ and to ‘recoonisc the 
circumstance' and be content with ‘what we can get', soon 
reaches the point where interest even in the present is lost. 
Oakeshott finds its problems to be perennial ‘predicaments’ and 
its evils to be ‘necessaiw’. It appears drained of all value or 
purpose, it becomes an aimless and destinationless, truly 'float- 
ing present. And the only value or purpose seemimjlv left is 
in the Oakeshottian injunction ‘to love the past'—an fnjunction 
which, we have been told, 'may easily be an expression of the 
nostalgic romanticism of old men and old .societies, a symptom 
of loss of faith and interest in the present or future’.? Oake¬ 
shott is indeed left without any genuine interest in the future 
also. For him a veritable gulf opens up between ‘the actual' 
and 'the possible', between ‘the present' and ‘the future' 
resulting in a fear of, or an indifference towards, the future 
‘the unknown' as he also calls it. which all his Burkeian rbeto- 


?. This, incclcually. reminds one of wli.it Hobbes, living in another ice 
^ revolutionary cr.sis. wrote: The present ought always to be preferred 
ma.nta.aed and accounted best; because it is agaisst both the- law of 

to the 

n Whitehead. Adventures of Ideas. Pelican. 1945, p. ,9, 

c. H. Carr, op. at., p. 20. r / • 
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ric about ‘partnership’ between the past, present and future but 
ill conceals. The enterprise being only To keep afloat, all talk 
of reaching somewhere, as of coming from any^vhere, is ‘out. 
That there is any destination to be reached is an ‘illusion ; we 
are simply not going anywhere, not any longer, at any rate! 
Men have no future, nor has their socio-historical development 
any ‘pattern or purpose', or ‘progress’, or ‘even a detectable 
strand of progress'. Oakeshott banishes the very idea of progress 
from human history, an idea which only the other day Bury 
called ‘the animating and controlling idea of western dviliza- 
tion’,8 which is, in fact, ‘the synthesizing idea' of all civilisa¬ 
tion, ‘the one certain judgement of value that can be made 
about history'.9 Oakeshott thus banishes future, that is human 
progress, from history: and this at a time when men in most 
places have seen their future and seen it work too, when 
content no longer to somehow ‘keep afloat in the present, to 
be creatures merely of custom and tradition, they are fast 
moving into this future, they are progressing, through teniblc 
vet magnificent struggles, through reverses and defeats no less 
than through victories, into a socialist future, where, at last, 
‘men will share the planning of their happincs-s, even as they 
will share the happiness they plan.'*® Oakeshott not only 
rejects and fights this future, which is already here as the 
next destination of man in a future of infinite psogress, with 
it he rejects and fights all ideals and aspirations also. To hun 
man’s ideals and aspirations are only so much ‘idolatiy* and 
‘clap-trap’, so many sedimented and sterile ‘abstractions , sheer 
intellectual confusion when not downright hypocrisy. He 
ridicules the pursuit of ideals as ‘the pursuit of perfection as 
the crow flies’, as ‘the project of finding a short cut to heaven, 
as the search for ‘a premeditated utopia or a pciinanently 
iiii]ucgnable society’, etc., etc. He thus mocks mens pursuit 
of ‘the better’ as an utterly ignorant presumption when men 
have gained a heightened consciousness of their powers, and 

S. B. Bxiry. TI«c Idea of Progress, London. 1920. P- '’iu. 

0. H. Plumb, op. cit.. pp. 42. 34 - 

)o. Barrows Dunham. Giant in Chains, p. 17. 
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have indeed reached out to gra<.p ‘the better’ succcsstultv. when 
in fact they are everywhere realising age-old ideals and making 
new ones. Oakeshott fails to recognise that ideals or utopias 
or dreams, ‘as the expression of rational possibilities’, arc not 
only ‘an integral feature of purposive living' but also 'essential 
conditions for man’s development'. And he is unaware of the 
fact that ‘the neglect of the ideal leads only to the co\crt 
practice of giving to the present an ideal significance it does 
not possess’.* > He denies the simple historical truths that vision 
of ‘the better’ not only prevents man’s submission to evil as 
something necessary or inevitable, it also makes possible what 
we call human achievement; that, as men. we must not only 
‘dream of freedoms we have never enjoyed’ but also, if we 
would progress, 'make that dream the foundation of our poli¬ 
tics’: and that man's attempt to reach beyond himself, to 
transcend his limits, is not an ignorant presumption but his 
proud destiny, the very essence and affirmation of his human¬ 
ity. Oakeshott not only denies all this but if history, especially 
that of recent times, bears witness to these truths, he docs 
not hesitate to say ‘no’ to this history itself. Pessimistic as he is 
about western civilisation in general, he is in utter despair 
about its development ‘particularly in the last four centuries , 
centuries which have been almost universally regarded, their 
darker aspects notwithstanding, as the finest, the most brilliant¬ 
ly creative and hopeful period of the western, indeed of all 
civilisation so far, and have been so regarded for their domi¬ 
nant humanist belief in reason, science and progress, for pre- 
cLselv that which Oakeshott so persistently denigrates, repu- 
diates. and condemns.*^ 

11. Lewis Muniford. op. cit.. pp. lo. 15. Emphasising the 'qiialitv of self- 
transcciidcnce' in man's nature, Mumford points out that man. ’(he un- 
linishcd .inimal’. is 'ever reaching out Into the unknown' and th.U 'man’s 
higher development has been due to his unwillingness to accept the limits 
of the outer world as his own ultimate boundaries.’ 

12. Oakeshott is not alone in his attack on the post Rcii.iis':.uirc develop¬ 
ment of western civilisation. Many others in our time have sh.ircd 111 this 
.ittack which often amounts to cutting off the branch on which one is 
sitting. There is. for example. Arnold Toynbee (A Study of Ifislory), who 
speaks of 'the crime of our sixteenth and seventeenth ccntnrv ancestors’ and 
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Such are the more important ideas of Oakeshott that imme¬ 
diately demand our attention. How are we to analyse and 
diagnose them in social and historical terms? How indeed shall 
we understand, explain or interpret them and the nihilistic 
scepticism pervading the entire philosophy of Oakeshott, scep¬ 
ticism which seeks to deprive politics of all purpose, and philo¬ 
sophy, including political philosophy, of all wisdom, which 
seeks to drive out ideals and aspirations from ethics, meaning 
and progress from history, cognition and truth from poetry, 
the world and its knowledge from science, and reason from 
almost cvcr)’Avhere, which seeks to rob nearly every activity 
of man of its essential human character? 

Many are the easy answers that immediately suggest them¬ 
selves especially if, determined not to look beyond Oakeshott 
himself, one tends to regard his philosophy as a unique or 
uniquely self-determined phenomenon. May be it is the passing 
aberration of an individual mind, albeit a mind of great sensi- 
tivitv and brilliance. Or mav be wc have here a case of that 
‘half-wnv coherent conservatism' which in our time has often 
taken the form of what Wright Mills once described as ‘mere 
eccentricity'. Or, perhaps, it is yet another example, of course 
a truly sophisticated one, of that desperate straining after 
originality or novelty, of that ‘gimmickry’, which is one of the 
more amusing, and in its own way quite instructive, features 
of academic social and political theory today.'3 Or, perhaps, in 


(ojulcnins jniriiculaily the Reformation and the French Revolution—tliose 
landmarks in the struggle for human liberation—together with the rise 
«>f (IcinotTacv which followed, as the root cause of the contemporary moral 
and political crisis. Tovnbcc would have ns renounce it all and retrace our 
stcp.s to seek s.ilvation ‘in the arms of an ancestral church* (the Church of 
Rome), or. possibly, in the .inns of sonic universal church of the future, 
capable of combating what Toynbee describes as 'the recrudescence of 
idolatry in tlic peculiarly vicious form of Man’s corporate worship of 
himself*. 

ij. Research projects on all sorts of fanciful themes; laboured exercises 
in origiualitv and empty or formal iiigcnuit); pretensions of expertise that 
so overawe the non-expert; the academic p>ose bom of the notion that to be 
readable or understandable is to bo superficial: elaborate vocabularies and 
involved maimers of speech and writing full of turgid and polysjdlabic 
verbiage; ‘the academic prose* so-called, Malcolm Cowley’s ‘soespeak’, which 
at rimes degenerates into weird and unintelligible jargon and needs to be 
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his avowed preference for ‘contemplating and dclightina' as 
against ‘inquir)" or argument’, for ‘conversation’ as against 
'argumentative discourse’, Oakeshott has gone in. like mam 
other contemporary philosophers, for learned frivolitv. for a 
highly sophisticated exercise in what Gellner would call ‘con¬ 
spicuous triviality’, which is fully aware of its inconsequential 
nature and irrelevance and which, therefore, leaves liis philo¬ 
sophy a subject fit more for ‘contemplating and delighting’ than 
for argument, explanation or interpretation. Or. perhaps, as 
claimed by his admirers, Oakeshott’s philosophy is indeed a 
‘rich store-house of highly original ideas’, so original that thc\, 
for the most part, defy understanding or interpretation, turning 

translated into English before it can be understood, a prose wliicli has oftcii 
less to do with any complexity of subject matter or profundity of tliougfit 
and a great deal more with the academic's desire for e.isy prestige and 
status and which occasionally even serves as a cover for genuine medio¬ 
crity: etc. etc.—these are common phenomena in contempomry snci.il scienro, 
especially in the U.S.A. (Sec. for example. C. Wright Mills. The Sociu- 
logic'il /mnginntioii). In a passing reference to this situation Saul laud.iii 
has sDoken of 'the plodding research and l.ick of iniagin.ition th.u ji.isses 
for scholarship at our institutions of higher learning. The intellcc tn.il quest 
of most professors and up-and-coming graduate students is to discover rln 
gimmick that will capture the Imajzinarion of the Ford Fonmlition diroctors 
They justify feeble intellectual efforts bv referring to the world body of 
scientific knowledge that they are adding to; in reality they arc contribiitiin: 
assorted and irrelevant statistics or faticy words to the ever incic.isin-j 
mound of academic rubble' (Science <ind Society. Vol. XXVIII. No. 4. F.iM 
1964. p. 478)- 

One might add that this style of academic work, speech and writing, 
financially well-backed as it is like most things American, is catching on 
in other places too. 

More seriously I would suggest that in this laboured search for 'original 
ity'. in the scholar’s desire to have a private social science of his own as it 
were, lies one of the more important causes of the lack of .idv.ince in 
contemporary social science. In this connection what Shigeto Tsnni says 
of economics is true of all .social sciences, including political science. PointiiiQ 
out that economics, as a discipline in social science, 'has not attained that 
degree of unified, systematic maturity which would evoke unqualified 
respect for its specialists', he writes: 'Fconomisls themselves arc partly to 
blame for this state of affairs. Instead of being satisfied with adding .i 
stone or two to the common edifice, too many of thorn, especially good 
ones, have been prone to build one's own which by nature of the case 
could never be complete even with assiduous buttressing by their faithful 
disciples. Thus "a new name for an old thing” reappears in an endless 
train’ (op. cit., p. I). 

RR 17 
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it almost inevitably as it were into misunderstanding or mis¬ 
interpretation. 

One could think of more such interpretations. These inter¬ 
pretations may or may not have their elements of truth, but 
they do, in their own way, draw our attention to a certain 
specifically uniipie quaUty of Oakeshott^s ideas. But to rest 
content with such interpretations, or even to develop them 
along more positive lines (as can certainly be done) to em¬ 
phasise only the uniqueness, the ‘highly original' or ‘unconven¬ 
tional' nature of Oakeshott’s philosophy, is to be blind to its 
true meaning. It is to rob Oakeshott's philosophy of its larger 
social meaning and significance, which meaning and significance 
it certainly possesses. The argument of this essay has already 
made this abundantly clear. In concluding this argument, I 
again venture to suggest that in all its uniqueness, originality 
or unconventionality, in its obscurity as well as its lucidity, in 
its simplicity as much as in its esoteric and occasionally even 
obscurantist sophistication. Oakeshott’s thought belongs fully 
to the times. Even if it is regarded as ‘a sort of truancy’, it is 
a truancy within the thought of our age and, as an ideal 
phenomenon, it reflects—perhaps unconsciously but, therefore, 
with all the greater fidclitv—a most significant aspect of the 
real life of our times. 

An important segment of the thought of our age, particular¬ 
ly in the western world, is today characterised bv a general 
retreat from realitv and from reason, by ‘a twentieth century 
intcllcctualism’ full of ‘disillusionment, or even despair, of 
reason’ (Popper). There exists profound scepticism about 
systematic thought concerning ‘the world of things’, which 
often slips into belief in the essential incomprehensibility of 
this world. Irrationalism has emerged as a significant philo¬ 
sophical position, postulating either the fundamentally irra¬ 
tional nature of realitv itself or the complete inadequacy of 
the categories of reason to comprehend it and fostering obscu¬ 
rantism and reaction all around. A regression in philosophy, 
indeed a contracHoti of thought has occurred, resulting in a 
general reluctance to raise or confront fundamental issues in 
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every field of human iiujuirv: in philosuphv. for example, 
where the desire to know and understand the world has come 


to he regarded as ‘an outdated follv’, and the philosojdieix. 
abandoning the world and its problems, have withdrawn into 
‘an arid desert of linguistic conundrums’; or in political iheors 
where pronouncements, complacent or apprehensive, abound 


about 'the end of ideolosv' and ‘the decline' or even ‘deaili’ of 


political iheorv: or in historiographs and philosophs oi histors 
where any search for lasvs and generalisations, for meaning, 
purpose or progress in history, is decried as ‘metaphs sical’ and 
‘unscientific’; or in the social sciences in genera! where so manv 
social scientists, instead of subjecting the irrallonah(\ ot con- 
(emporarv bourgeois reality to scientific '•criitins nd/iist their 
science to this reality to produce only iiisigiii(icmii triilli and 
rather .significant apo/ogclics. and thereby prove that thev aie 
bourgeois first and social scientists only a long time afierwanls. 
Tiiere is widespread fear of change, expressing itsell in a \save 
ol ultra-conservatism which arbitrarllv contrasts ‘the pracltcar 
or ‘the concrete’ with ‘the ideal’ or ‘the abstract’, which ills- 


avows ideas and ideals and condemns all radicalism, all strivinu 
for a better, more humane and rational social order, as 'iitopi.in' 
or ‘subversive’. The established capitalist order is defended in 
the name of tradition, or religion, or scepticism, or ‘freedom’, 
or plain utilitarianism; popular democracy is rejected as im¬ 
possible or undesirable, and ihe rights and authority of the 
ruling edite are laboriously justified. There is not only a waning 
of faith in reason as the instrument of social change and a loss 
of the concept of change as progress; reason, change and jiro- 
gress are also often identified with socialism and a struggle is 
waged against all of them simultaneously. There is a w idcNpread 
yearning for the past, too, and a significant tendenc\ to trace 
the origin of almost all conteinporarv eyil back to liie Renais¬ 
sance and the post-Renaissaiicc period. And. above .ill, lliere is 
a general leaning towards nihilisni, a mood of doubt and dis- 
ilkisioninent, of ‘meaninglessness and despair in all re.ilms of 
life' (Paul Tillich), ‘an overwhelming feeling’ that ‘soiuelhiiig’s 
wrong’, that '.somehow we have lost our way’ (}.iiiks RestuiU. 
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all of which is faithfully reflected, for example, in contem¬ 
porary literature which is so full of themes of bitterness, bore¬ 
dom and neurosis, of guilt and remorse, of renunciation and 
evasion, of brutality, violence and death, and which in giving 
expression—at times with rare analytic intelligence and sensi¬ 
tiveness—to ‘the helpless, despairing disgust with life in our 
time’ bears witness to the terrible inner sickness of an alienated 
and dehumanised world. 

These arc some of the more important developments in the 
social and political thought, in the ideological superstructure, 
of the societies of more advanced capitalism today. These deve¬ 
lopments are ideologically, and even more socially, supplcmen- 
(aiy; they generally justify and reinforce each other and in 
their totality constitute a highly significant social phenomenon. 
Oakesbott, it is clear, shares in these developments, of course in 
his own way; his philosophy, its unic|uencss notwithstanding, 
is a part of this social phenomenon. And it is here that the real 
social meaning and significance of Oakeshott’s philosophy has 
to he ultimately sought. For this highly significant social 
phenomenon is, as always, the product and expression of a 
kindamcntal change taking place in the world in the twentieth 
century, a change which Mumford has described as ‘the active 
disintegration of Western civilization'.u 

Ours is on the whole an age of progress, an age of unpre¬ 
cedented scientific and social advance. Carr has spoken of ‘our 
twentieth-century revolution’ in which ‘the social revolution 
and the technological revolution and the scientific revolution 
are part and parcel of the same process’. Cobban has called this 
‘an age of revolutions’. Occuring in such an age the aforesaid 
social phenomenon, so characteristic of twentieth century bour¬ 
geois ideology, bears all the marks of a real trahison dcs clcrcs. 
What progress there has been for mankind as a whole in our 
times and how bourgeois thought and practice have been busy 
fighting and writing it off; what hopes and possibilities life to¬ 
day offers for the advance of the whole of humanity and what 


14. Lc>vis Mumford, op. cit., p. 391. 
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fears and anxieties, what retreats, indeed, fill the multiform 
bourgeois thought and ideology today—a thought and ideo¬ 
logy which is, at its best, aware of the dilemmas and tragedies 
of the contemporary world but which, unable or unwilling to 
accept an explanation that involves revolutionar)' social change, 
retreats inevitably in the direction of pessimism, of irrational¬ 
ism, obscurantism and reaction, and thus becomes itself as 
limited, as frustrated and irrational, as the world it fails or 
refuses to understand! 

One remembers another time and another age when capital¬ 
ism was in the ascendant and bourgeois thought and ideology 
had an altogether different ring about it, the ring of humanist 
optimism, of profound though not easv confidence in man and 
his future. One is indeed reminded of the great tradition of 
human thought which was once the tradition of the rising 
bourgeoisie and is so no longer, the tradition of faith in reason, 
science and progress, in the greatness of man and the powers 
and potentialities of the human race, and in man’s ability to 
know and master his environment, to fight and win a more 
just and rational world for himself—a tradition which other 
people, other classes now uphold and carry forward. 

Could it be, then, that Oakeshott's philosophy is onl)- a 
minor ideological episode of the peri«)d of the decline and 
disintegration of capitalism? 
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